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Another  big  Cannon  year  climbt  into  the  sheets.  ...  Our  blue-book  list  of 
retail  accounts  now  includes  nearly  every  “best  store”  in  the  country.  ... 
The  leading  linen  house  on  Fifth  Avenue  has  opened  an  exclusive  Cannon 
shop. ...  The  Store-That-Everybody-Watches  practically  doubled  its  previous 
good  volume  in  our  finest  grades.  ...  The  Cannon  name  becomes  better  and 
better  known  to  millions  of  magazine  readers. 

AND  finally  comes  the  welcome  news  that  Cannon  sheet 
JTm.  dealers  everywhere  have  made  good  money  in  “had” 
times.  Our  exclusive  label  plan  has  grown  healthy  sheet 
profits  where  none  grew  before.  Many  stores  have  enjoyed  a 
regular  sheet  mark-up  of  35%  to  40%.  Any  store  can  step  up 
the  eflScienc}  of  its  sheet  department — and  better  the  records, 
by  buying  and  selling  the  Cannon  way.  Get  all  the  how's  and 
why’s  before  deciding  your  policy  for  1934.  The  Cannon  plan 
and  program  make  a  sheet  buyer’s  work  worth  something! 
.  .  .  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  GRADE  FOR  EVERY  HOME  AND  FOR 
EVERY  BED. 

A  PEERLESS  QUALITY  IN  EACH  PRICE- 
CLASS. 

A  NAME  THAT  MAKES  SELLING  EASIER, 
FASTER. 

A  POLICY  THAT  PROTECTS  THE  STORE’S 
PROFIT. 

A  RECORD  OF  SUCCESS  THAT  STANDS 
ALONE. 
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The  Royal  Road  to  Earnings 


January,  the  month  of  promo* 
tions,  is  close  at  hand.  The  parade 
is  starting.  Time  now  to  get  ready 
to  join  it. 

Last  year,  while  clouds  still 
banked  black  on  the  retail  hori* 
zon,  merchants  —  hundreds  of 
them  in  every  part  of  the  country — 
found  that  the  public  could  and 
would  buy  a  good  product  carry¬ 
ing  a  trusted  name.  With  the  Pep- 
perell  label  as  their  banner,  they  marched  forward 
through  chaos  and  confusion  to  sales  and  profits. 

This  year,  if  we  are  any  judge,  they  will  repeat.  New 
hundreds  will  join  the  ranks.  New  successes  will  be 
recorded.  New  dollars  made.  The  cash  registers  in 
stores  from  coast  to  coast  will  play  a  merrier  tune  for 
the  men  who  take  advantage  of  the  best  known,  most 


respected  sheet  name  in  the 
country. 

We  are  prepared  to  help  these 
men.  A  great  nation-wide  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  is  already  under 
way— winning  new  friends  for  Lady 
Pepperell  and  reassuring  old  ones. 
The  Pepperell  Dealer  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  is  in  readiness  with  aid,  ad¬ 
vice  and  a  standing  offer  of  active 
cooperation.  Brilliant  new  counter 
cards,  window  trims,  cut-outs,  mailers  and  newspaper 
cuts  are  waiting  to  be  ordered. 

May  we  help  you?  May  we  work  with  you  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  carrying  through  a  Lady  Pepperell  Sheet  pro¬ 
motion  that  will  use  up  a  lot  of  your  nice  new  black 
ink?  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company,  P.  O.  Box  592, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


LsidAl  F]EPP]E]R]E1L1L 

Tub-Tested 

SHEETS  and  PILLOW  CASES 
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Editorials 

Bv  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Retail  Code 

The  Code  for  Retailing  has  been  in  effect  a  little 
over  one  month. 

Reports,  emanating  from  all  quarters  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  indicate  that  retailers  generally  have  done  a  good 
job  in  adapting  their  businesses  to  the  provisions  of 
their  Code. 

What,  at  first,  seemed  like  apparent  hardships — 
have  been  found  to  be  otherwise  in  actual  operation. 
The  Retail  Crafts  of  our  Country  are  unquestionably 
cooperating  splendidly  with  their  Government  and 
with  all  other  branches  of  industry  in  this  gigantic 
National  Recovery  Program. 

We  never  for  a  moment  doubted  but  that  such 
would  be  the  case.  For  retailers  have  always  realized 
the  importance  of  their  function  in  our  economic 
structure,  and  have  always  been  ready  and  willing 
to  do  their  full  share  whenever  the  economic  well¬ 
being  of  our  Nation  is  at  stake. 

The  good  work  which  has  been  started  must  be 
continued. 

Every  provision  of  the  Code  should  be  scrupulously 
carried  out.  By  doing  so,  the  retail  merchant  will  be 
doing  all  that  his  Government  asks  of  him  during 
this  emergency  period  in  its  efforts  to  place  our 
Nation  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

While  the  task  which  lies  ahead  is  far  from  com¬ 
pleted,  yet  no  man  can  deny  that  progress  has  been 
made.  In  a  few  short  months,  child  labor  has  been 
abolished;  sweat  shop  wages  have  been  wiped  out; 
hours  of  labor  have  been  decreased;  cut-throat  com¬ 
petition  has  been  stopped;  and  a  new  philosophy  of 
cooperation  in  business  has  supplanted  the  old  order 
of  ‘‘every  man  for  himself.” 

If  every  retailer,  and  in  fact  every  business  unit 
coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration,  will  put  its  “own  particular 
house  in  order”  and  keep  it  so  in  conformity  with  the 
code  of  fair  competition  approved  for  his  Craft  or 
industry,  we  predict  that  the  months  ahead  will  ex¬ 
perience  business  improvement  which  would  have 
been  regarded  as  impossible  of  achievement  a  year 
ago. 

We  know  that  retailers,  who  are  operating  under 
the  most  important  Code  which  will  be  approved  by 
the  Administration  during  this  emergency,  can  be 
counted  upon  to  do  their  full  share  in  this  gigantic 
program,  which  has  as  its  objective — the  speedy  and 
ultimate  defeat  of  this  devastating  economic  depres¬ 
sion. 


Local  Retail  Trade  Councils 

During  the  past  month,  a  number  of  applications 
have  been  received  by  the  National  Retail  Trade 
Council  for  the  certification  of  local  Retail  Trade 
Councils  throughout  the  country. 

Under  the  Retail  Code  a  Local  Retail  Trade  Coun¬ 
cil  may  be  set  up  in  any  community  of  2,500  popula¬ 
tion,  except  that  in  places  of  this  size  which  are  part 
of  a  larger  trade  area,  the  smaller  community  may 
affiliate  with  the  Council  in  the  larger  center,  or  may 
be  a  local  branch  of  the  larger  council. 

Local  Retail  Trade  Councils  must  play  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  administration  and  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Retail  Code.  It  would  be  a  physical 
impossibility,  with  the  machinery  available,  to  regu¬ 
late  and  supervise  Code  activities  without  the  aid 
and  cooperation  of  these  local  groups.  No  one  is 
more  familiar  with  the  problems  and  conditions  of 
each  city,  town,  and  village  than  are  the  merchants 
located  in  them.  No  one  can  stamp  out  any  attempt 
at  “chiseling”  on  the  part  of  a  recalcitrant  minority 
more  quickly  and  more  effectively  than  a  competitive 
merchant  who  is  making  every  effort  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  his  Code.  There  is  perhaps  no  better 
way  to  settle  satisfactorily  and  amicably  misnndeiv 
standings  which  may  arise  due  to  Code  regulations, 
than  by  a  local  group  thoroughly  conversant  with 
all  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  issue. 

»  «  «  «  « 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Local  Retail  Trade 
Councils  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  Retail  Code,  we  urge  merchants,  in  those  com¬ 
munities  where  such  a  body  has  not  yet  been  organ¬ 
ized,  to  bring  a  local  Council  into  being.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  the  existence  of  a  local  Council  in  each 
community  will  expedite  the  handling  of  Code  mat¬ 
ters  and  place  that  community  on  record  as  cooper¬ 
ating  one  hundred  per  cent  with  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration. 


As  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  is  going  to  press, 
a  Statement  has  just  been  received  from  the  National 
Retail  Trade  Council  on  the  “Organization  and 
Operation  of  Local  Retail  Trade  Councils.”  This 
statement  has  been  approved  by  General  Hugh  S. 
Johnson,  the  Administrator  of  the  Act.  It  is  being 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
and  should  be  carefully  read  by  every  member. 

In  instances  where  Local  Retail  Trade  Councils 
have  already  been  set  up,  their  organizations  and 
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functions  should  be  adapted  immediately  to  these 
Regulations.  In  communities  where  local  Councils 
are  yet  to  be  established,  these  Regulations  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  followed. 

If,  after  reading  these  Regulations,  any  questions 
arise  regarding  their  interpretation,  your  National 
Association  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  inquir¬ 
ies  you  may  address  to  it. 

**■»** 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  aforementioned 
Regulations  for  Local  Retail  Trade  Councils,  the 
recommendation  appears  that  members  of  local  Coun¬ 
cils  be  members  of  their  respective  National  Retail 
Trade  Associations.  This  recommendation  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administrator,  General 
Johnson. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  each  of  the  National  Associations  signatory  to  the 
Retail  Code  have  been  enormous.  It  is  through  the 
efforts  of  these  National  Retail  Trade  Associations 
that  a  Code  was  devised  and  adopted  which,  we 
believe,  is  fair  and  equitable  to  all  divisions  of  Re¬ 
tailing.  It  is  to  them  that  retailers  must  turn  for 
advice  and  counsel  on  problems  of  operation  and  on 
adjustments  which  must  be  made  throughout  this 
New  Era  in  which  Retailing  finds  itself. 

Members  are  asked  to  bring  this  recommendation 
to  the  attention  of  non-members  in  their  local  com¬ 
munities,  so  that  these  latter  may  participate  in  the 
work  of  their  respective  National  Retail  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciations,  and  thereby  lend  their  strength  and  support 
to  these  organizations  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  their  interests  and  promoting  their 
weU-being. 

*  «  «  «  « 

While  on  the  subject  of  local  Retail  Trade  Coun¬ 
cils,  another  matter  comes  to  our  attention. 

The  Retail  Drug  Trade  sought  and  obtained  a 
separate  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  its  members. 
While  this  Code  is  almost  identical  with  the  Master 
Retail  Code,  it  does  provide  for  a  separate  National 
Retail  Drug  Coimcil  and  Local  Retail  Drug  Councils 
in  various  cities,  towns,  and  villages  throughout  the 
country. 

The  sale  of  drugs,  cosmetics,  toilet  goods,  and  other 
lines  commonly  found  in  drug  stores,  is  not  confined 
solely  to  this  type  of  retail  outlet.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  widespread  duplication  in  the  lines  sold 
in  drug  stores  with  those  found  in  department  stores, 
specialty  shops,  and  dry  goods  stores  throughout  the 
country. 

For  this  reason,  it  seems  desirable,  wherever  possi¬ 
ble,  to  have  one  Local  Retail  Trade  Council  which 
embraces  within  its  scope  not  only  the  other  branches 
of  Retailing,  but  the  retail  drug  stores  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  welL  To  . do  so,  will  simplify  the  solution 


of  many  common  problems  which  may  arise  under 
the  Code  affecting  all  branches  of  Retailing  handling 
drugs  and  related  lines. 

We  are  told  that  this  arrangement  has  been  worked 
out  in  some  communities,  and  it  is  weU  worth  the 
effort  to  accomplish  wherever  possible. 

Speeding  Up 

More  than  one-third  of  all  the  hearings  thus  far 
held  in  Washington  on  manufacturers’  codes  were 
conducted  during  the  month  of  November.  In  round 
numbers,  one  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  five  hundred 
codes  already  presented  for  hearing  were  placed  on 
the  lists  during  the  last  month.  This  indicates  the 
accelerated  speed  being  developed  within  National 
Recovery  Administration  to  codify  the  country’s  in¬ 
dustries  before  Congress  convenes. 

Naturally,  it  has  made  more  intense  the  daily 
efforts  of  the  Code  Department  of  your  Association 
to  meet,  with  adequate  and  effective  protest,  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  to  he  found  in  codes  affecting 
the  retail  trade  directly  or  indirectly.  At  least 
seventy-two  of  those  upon  which  hearings  were  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  past  month  were  of  some  direct 
or  indirect  interest  to  our  membership,  and  in  fifty- 
four  of  them  it  was  found  necessary  for  your  Associa¬ 
tion  to  object  to  specific  provisions  through  personal 
appearances  and  through  the  filing  of  briefs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  speed  with  which 
codes  are  now  being  approved  also  has  increased. 
During  the  month  of  November  fifty-nine  codes  have 
been  approved,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  forty- 
two  bearing  the  President’s  signature. 

Despite  the  vigilance  and  efforts  of  your  Associ¬ 
ation,  some  of  these  approved  codes  affect  retailing 
to  a  more  or  less  degree.  For  this  reason  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  plans  to  continue  its  efforts  to  have  these 
codes  amended  so  that  unwarranted  and  unfair  pro¬ 
visions  affecting  retail  distribution  may  be  nuUified- 
In  cooperation  with  the  Association’s  Retailers’  Pro¬ 
tective  Committee,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Walter  N.  Rothschild,  conferences  are  being  arranged 
with  manufacturers,  or  their  code  authorities,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  to  their  attention  harmful 
effects  of  codes  now  in  operation. 

We  believe  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  retail  view¬ 
point  will  be  seriously  considered,  and  we  hold  out 
very  definite  hope  that  many  of  the  more  serious  ob¬ 
jections  to  manufacturers’  codes  will  be  eliminated 
through  the  mutual  efforts  of  interested  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  representatives  of  your  Association. 

Public  Hearing  on  Profiteering 

On  December  12th  next,  a  Public  Hearing  wiU  be 
held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Washington,  for  an  investigation  of 
charges  of  profiteering  under  NRA  codes. 
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This  Hearing,  presided  over  by  Arthur  D.  White- 
side,  Division  Administrator,  will  be  “purely  a  fact¬ 
finding  inquiry  at  which  all  interested  parties  will 
be  given  ample  opportunity  for  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  any  facts  bearing  on  the  subject.” 

It  will  be  limited  to  industries  and  trades  operating 
under  NRA  codes  or  the  President’s  Reemployment 
Agreement,  and  will  not  include  consideration  of 
prices  of  food  and  food  stuffs,  agricultural  products 
or  other  products  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
Consumers  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
voicing  complaints  against  retailers,  and  retailers 
against  manufacturers  in  cases  where  unjustifiable 
price  increases  are  alleged  to  have  taken  place  due 
to  compliance  with  NRA  codes  or  the  President’s 
Reemployment  Agreement. 

It  is  reported  that  this  Hearing  is  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  facts  regarding  prevailing  prices  so  that 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  what  extent 
increased  current  prices  are  justified,  due  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration. 

All  interested  parties  will  be  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  heard.  A  written  or  telegraphic  notice 
of  intention  to  appear  had  to  be  filed  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  on  or  before  Saturday,  December  2nd. 
Those  not  wishing  to  appear  in  person  could  file  their 
charges  in  writing  with  the  Consumer’s  Advisory 
Board  of  the  NRA  on  or  before  the  same  date. 

In  either  case,  the  complaint  must  set  forth  in  de¬ 
tail  the  nature  of  evidence  to  be  presented;  the  name, 
business,  and  address  of  the  party  complained 
against;  the  bill,  invoice  or  statement  rendered  in 
connection  with  transactions  involved;  an  exact  de¬ 
scription  of  the  item  or  items  in  question;  and  the 
price  before  the  increase  went  into  effect. 

*  *  *  «  « 

This  Hearing  is  of  importance  to  every  retailer  in 
the  country. 

Due  to  the  Recovery  Program  of  our  Government, 
prices  have  increased. 

Compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  and  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  has  made  price  increases 
inevitable.  Increased  costs  of  production,  and  higher 
operating  retail  costs,  due  to  NRA  codes,  have  neces¬ 
sarily  been  reflected  in  increased  retail  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

The  question  at  stake  is: — have  these  increased 
prices  been  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  and  are 
they  based  upon  bona  fide  higher  operating  costs 
due  to  the  National  Recovery  Administration? 

Speaking  for  retailers  generally,  we  believe  that 
flagrant  cases  of  profiteering  will  be  found  to  be 
few  and  far  between.  The  keenest  sort  of  competition 
is  found  in  every  retail  center  of  our  country.  The 
profiteer  in  Retailing  could  not  long  hope  to  survive 
the  scrutiny  of  a  cautious  buying  public.  As  a  matter 


of  fact,  goods  are  being  sold  at  retail  today  in  every 
city  of  the  United  States  at  prices  below  their  present 
replacement  cost  in  wholesale  markets. 

There  may  be  isolated  cases  of  profiteering  in  the 
field  of  Retailing.  If  so,  we  predict  that,  under 
present-day  conditions,  they  will  be  short-lived.  The 
sooner  they  are  brought  to  light  and  stamped  out 
— the  better  it  will  be  for  Retailing  generally. 

Profiteering  must  have  no  place  in  our  Recovery 
Program. 


Unfortunately,  in  an  open  Hearing  of  this  char¬ 
acter  many  unjustified  and  unwarranted  charges  may 
be  made.  These  may  arise  through  misunderstanding 
and  may  be  advanced  by  those  not  in  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  For  this  reason,  your  Association  will 
be  adequately  represented  at  this  Public  Hearing  to 
be  held  in  Washington  on  December  12th  next. 

It  is  the  duty  of  your  Association  to  see  that  the 
truth  shall  be  made  known  and  that  justice  shall 
prevail. 

Your  Association  regards  this  as  a  duty  which  it 
owes  to  its  membership.  While  it  is  against  profiteer¬ 
ing,  it  is  most  zealous  that  no  retailer  shall  be  made 
to  suffer  as  a  result  of  unwarranted  and  unjustified 
charges  made  by  complainants  not  familiar  with  aU 
the  facts. 

If  any  members  of  the  Association,  having  knowl¬ 
edge  that  an  unwarranted  or  unjustified  charge  of 
profiteering  is  to  be  brought  against  them,  will 
transmit  a  true  statement  of  the  facts  to  the  Head¬ 
quarters’  Offices  of  the  Association,  every  effort  will 

be  made  to  protect  their  interests  and  reputation, 

«  •  «  «  « 

We  sincerely  believe  that  when  this  Hearing  is 
terminated,  the  retail  dry  goods  Craft,  as  repre¬ 
sented  through  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  be  shown  to  be  free  of  any  charges  of 
profiteering  within  its  ranks. 

The  Tugwell  Bill 

On  December  7th,  a  Public  Hearing  will  open  in 
Washington  on  the  so-called  TugweU  Bill. 

This  proposed  measure,  sponsored  by  Rexford  G. 
Tugwell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  en¬ 
titled  “A  Bill  to  Prevent  the  Manufacture,  Shipment 
and  Sale  of  Adulterated  Food,  Drugs  and  Cosmetics, 
and  to  Regulate  Traffic  Therein;  to  Prevent  the  False 
Labeling  and  the  False  Advertisement  of  Food, 
Drugs  and  Cosmetics;  and  for  other  Purposes.” 

The  objective  sought  to  be  achieved  by  this  meas¬ 
ure,  as  cited  above,  will  unquestionably  meet  with 
the  approval  of  all.  No  honest  person,  for  a  moment, 
would  oppose  any  legislation  intended  to  protect  the 
consuming  public  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
adulterated  or  misbranded  food,  drugs  and  cosmetics 
injurious  to  life  and  health.  Accordingly,  we  are  in 
entire  accord  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  this  meas- 
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ure; — but  study  of  its  provisions  leads  us  to  believe 
tbat  tbe  Bill  in  its  present  form  must  be  revised 
before  it  becomes  Law. 

«  *  «  «  « 

First  of  aU,  this  Bill  will  affect  only  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  products  coming  within  its  scope 
that  are  subjects  of  interstate  commerce.  Secondly, 
it  is  of  more  concern  to  the  producer  of  such  goods 
than  it  is  to  the  distributor.  While  it  would  vitally 
affect  those  retailers  who  manufacture  their  own 
products  coming  within  its  scope,  or  who  have  such 
products  manufactured  for  them  to  be  sold  under 
their  own  privale  brand  names,  the  Bill  does  pro¬ 
vide  that  “no  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted*****  if  he 
establishes  a  guarantee  or  undertaking  signed  by  the 
person  residing  in  the  United  States  from  whom  he 
received  the  article  of  food,  drugs,  or  cosmetics,  or 
the  advertising  copy  therefor,  to  the  effect  that  such 
person  assumes  full  responsibility  for  any  violation 
of  this  act.” 

This  means  that  any  retailer  advertising  or  selling 
goods  in  interstate  commerce  would  be  absolved  from 
all  liability  under  this  proposed  measure,  if  he  pro¬ 
tects  himself  with  a  written  guarantee  from  the 
manufacturer  that  they  have  been  produced,  labeled, 
and  are  represented  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

While  the  majority  of  retailers  are  not  apt  to  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  passage  of  this  Measure,  never¬ 
theless,  a  most  dangerous  precedent  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  its  enactment. 

Under  Section  13  of  the  Bill,  “whenever  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  the  distribution  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  of  any  class  of  food,  drug  or  cos¬ 
metic  may,  by  reason  of  conditions  surrounding  the 
manufacture,  processing,  or  packing  thereof,  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  health,  and  such  injurious  nature  cannot 
be  adequately  determined  after  such  articles  have 
entered  interstate  commerce,  he  is  authorized,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  to  make  such  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  manufacture,  processing  or 
packing  as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health,  and  require  manufacturers,  processors  and 
packers  of  such  class  of  articles  to  hold  a  permit 
conditioned  on  compliance  with  such  regulations.” 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  not  only  to  issue  such 
permits,  but  to  make  regulations  governing  their 
issuance  and  renewal.  He  also  is  authorized  to  sus¬ 
pend  permits  under  this  Section  if  it  is  found  that 
any  of  the  conditions  of  the  permit  have  been  viola¬ 
ted. 

Under  the  Permit  Section  of  the  Bill,  he  is  the 
judge,  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  the  jury,  and 
there  is  no  appeal  from  his  decision.  This  Section 
affords  no  redress  in  the  courts  for  those  who  may 
be  accused  of  violating  the  terms  and  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  permit  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


It  seems  to  us  that  such  power  and  authority  should 
rest  with  the  Judicial  Branch  of  our  Government  and 
not  be  vested  arbitrarily  in  an  executive  department. 
To  permit  any  department,  division  or  bureau  of 
our  Federal  Government  to  discontinue  or  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  a  business,  however  laudatory  the 
motive  behind  a  law  may  be,  without  affording  the 
defendant  his  day  in  court — is  bureaucracy  in  its 
most  dangerous  form. 

While  we  do  not  question  the  fairness,  integrity 
and  sense  of  justice  of  the  present  incumbent  holding 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  can  say 
what  manner  of  man  may  be  empowered  to  exercise 
this  authority  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  from  now. 

Laws  of  this  character,  it  seems  to  us,  should  not 
be  written  for  the  present  alone,  but  should  be  so 
drafted,  as  far  as  it  is  consistently  possible,  that  they 
will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

*  »  «  «  • 

The  Bill  further  provides  that  all  food  products, 
drugs  and  cosmetics  shall  be  so  labeled  that  each 
and  every  ingredient,  in  the  order  of  prominence  by 
weight,  etc.  shall  be  given.  This  would  mean  that 
thousands  of  manufacturers,  who  may  have  spent 
years  of  research  and  vast  sums  of  money  in  prepar¬ 
ing  their  own  private  formulae,  would  be  required 
to  make  public  what  they  regard  as  important  trade 
secrets. 

In  the  case  of  manufacturers  whose  products  con¬ 
tain  harmful  substances,  this,  of  course,  would  be  in 
the  public  interest.  But  in  the  case  of  those  thousands 
of  manufacturers,  whose  private  formulae  are  harm¬ 
less,  a  severe  handicap  would  be  created  through  the 
information  which  would  be  revealed  to  their  com¬ 
petitors. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  same  end  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  namely,  the  protection  of  the  consuming 
public,  by  requiring  all  manufacturers,  making  goods 
coming  within  the  scope  of  this  measure,  to  file,  in 
strict  confidence,  their  private  formulae  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  with  some  division  or 
bureau  of  that  Department,  without  the  necessity  of 
making  information  of  this  character  the  common 
property  of  all.  If  this  were  done,  the  Government 
would  quickly  stamp  out  products  containing  in¬ 
gredients  harmful  to  life  or  health  without  setting 
large  numbers  of  other  manufacturers  at  a  serious 
disadvantage. 

Why  penalize  the  important  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  which  would  be  affected  by  this  measure,  in 
order  to  curb  a  minority  who  are  acting  contrary  to 
public  interest? 

We  are  for  curbing  the  minority!  But  let’s  do  it 
in  such  a  way  that  the  ethical  majority  will  not 
suffer  also. 

***** 

The  Bill  itself,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  lengthy 
one,  consisting  of  35  printed  pages.  Many  of  its  pro- 
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visions  are  vague  and  ambiguous,  and  may  readily 
become  tbe  subjects  of  widely  differing  interpreta¬ 
tions. 

For  example,  it  is  provided  that  any  advertisement 
of  a  food,  drug,  or  cosmetic  shall  be  deemed  false 
if,  in  any  particular,  it  is  untrue,  or  by  ambiguity 
or  inference  creates  a  misleading  impression. 

When  one  considers  the  varying  degrees  of  men¬ 
tality  which  make  up  the  vast  consuming  public  of 
our  Nation,  this  provision  becomes  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  one.  How  is  any  advertiser,  whether  he 
be  manufacturer  or  retailer,  going  to  determine  the 
impression  which  his  advertisement  may  make  in 
the  minds  of  all  types  of  readers?  This  becomes  all 
the  more  serious,  when  we  recall  that  this  is  a  crimi¬ 
nal  law,  providing  drastic  penalties  upon  its  violators 
without  any  redress  to  the  courts. 

It  places  the  advertiser  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
widely  varying  types  of  mentality,  some  of  which  may 
receive  a  misleading  impression  from  his  copy,  even 
though  the  advertiser’s  intentions  are  above  reproach. 

«  «  «  «  « 

In  the  case  of  retailers  located  near  the  border 
line  of  an  adjoining  state,  and  whose  goods  daily 
become  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce,  it  would 
mean  that  scrupulous  caution  would  have  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised  at  all  times  in  the  advertising  of  goods  com¬ 
ing  within  the  scope  of  this  measure,  provided  that 
the  retailer  chooses  to  prepare  his  own  copy  rather 
than  to  accept  the  manufacturer’s  copy  for  his  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

We  are  for  truth  in  its  strictest  form  in  all  adver¬ 
tising.  But  we  all  know  that  upon  occasion  misstate¬ 
ments  are  apt  to  be  made  in  advertising  copy,  which 
are  unintentional  and  due  to  a  lack  of  deliberation 
or  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Yet  this  Bill 
provides  fines  and  imprisonment  for  first  offenders 
who  may  have  transgressed  its  provisions,  not  mali¬ 
ciously,  but  due  to  oversight  or  inculpable  ignorance. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  stores  doing  business  in 
interstate  commerce,  any  misstatement  made  by  a 
salesperson  in  regard  to  the  products  coming  within 
the  scope  of  this  measure,  would  make  the  store 
liable  to  the  drastic  penalties  of  the  Bill. 

We  all  know  that,  despite  careful  training  and 
close  supervision,  salespersons  will,  from  time  to  time, 
err  in  their  sales  talks  to  customers.  Constant  vigi¬ 
lance  on  the  part  of  the  store  cannot  prevent  it.  It 
will  exist  as  long  as  we  have  infallible  human  nature 
to  deal  with  in  business. 

«  «  »  »  « 

We  are  for  the  end  which  the  Tugwell  Bill  seeks 
to  attain. 

We  are  for  the  protection  of  health  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  human  life. 

We  believe  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  goods 
which  are  harmful  to  the  consumer  should  be  stop¬ 


ped,  or,  at  least,  regulated  so  that  such  harm  wiU  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  But  we  believe  that  this 
laudatory  end  can  be  accomplished  through  legisla¬ 
tion  less  drastic  in  its  effects  upon  legitimate  business. 

We  predict  that  the  Tugwell  Bill  will  be  revised 
to  such  an  extent  that,  upon  its  enactment,  it  wiU 
be  effective  in  safeguarding  the  public  interests  with¬ 
out  unduly  jeopardizing  the  activities  of  honest  and 
ethical  manufacturers  and  retailers — as  is  the  case 
in  its  present  form. 

Anti-Trust  Laws  Still  in  Effect 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  agreements  foster¬ 
ed  by  groups  of  manufacturers  and  being  distributed 
for  signing  by  members  of  the  retail  trade,  which 
clearly  are  in  violation  of  our  Anti-Trust  Laws. 

We  refer  particularly  to  an  agreement  drawn  up 
by  a  group  of  fountain  pen  manufacturers,  specify¬ 
ing  terms,  discounts,  and  other  trade  practices,  to 
which  retailers  were  asked  to  assent  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  any  code  for  this  industry. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  until  a  code  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Anti-Trust  Laws  are  not  suspended,  and,  after  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  code,  these  laws  are  suspended  only  to 
the  extent  to  permit  action  under  definite  provisions 
of  the  code  as  approved  by  the  President.  Moreover, 
such  exemption  applies  only  to  the  particular  indus¬ 
try  concerned  and  only  for  the  period  during  which 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  the  code 
thereunder  are  effective. 

Restrictive  agreements  adopted  by  groups  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  prior  to  the  approval  of  a  code  for  their 
industry,  enjoy  no  exemptions,  whatsoever,  from  the 
Anti-Trust  laws. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  served  notice  that 
where  exemptions  have  not  been  properly  obtained, 
or  where  subsequent  conduct  does  not  comply  with 
provisions  of  a  code,  it  will  institute  appropriate 
proceedings  against  the  parties  concerned. 

Retailers  when  asked  to  sign  such  agreements 
should  take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  legal 
and  in  conformity  with  a  code  of  fair  competition 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

If  in  doubt,  write  your  National  Association. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  retailers,  in  their  re¬ 
lations  with  manufacturers,  are  confronted  with  any 
radical  departure  from  established  trade  practices, 
and  if  they  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  these  changes 
are  legal  or  justified  under  N.  R.  A.  codes,  they 
should  communicate  with  their  National  Association 
before  agreeing  to  their  acceptance.  By  doing  so, 
they  may  be  spared  much  annoyance  and  expense, 
and  will  also  be  cooperating  in  safeguarding  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  fellow  retailers. 
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Alfred  B.  Koch 

With  the  passing  of  Alfred  B.  Koch  our  Craft  has 
lost  one  of  its  great  leaders,  and  the  Association  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  able  and  loyal  members. 

There  was  never  an  important  movement  affecting 
the  retail  dry  goods  trade  of  our  country  with  which 
Alfred  Koch  was  not  associated  during  his  career 
as  a  merchant. 

He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  all  that  would 
elevate  the  plane  of  distribution  during  his  life  time; 
and  he  was  equally  a  staunch  opponent  of  all  that 
would  tend  to  degrade  the  Craft  with  which  he  was 
identified. 

On  innumerable  occasions,  his  voice  was  heard 
championing  the  right;  while  on  other  numerous 
occasions  he  was  found  fearlessly  and  frankly  con¬ 
demning  the  wrong. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  was 
twice  called  to  the  Office  of  its  Presidency.  During 
his  administrations,  he  ahly  served  his  Craft,  and 
under  his  guidance  and  direction  the  Association 
grew  in  influence  and  effectiveness. 

He  contributed  much  to  the  business  growth  of 
his  home  city,  Toledo;  and  he  played  an  important 
part  in  advancing  the  mercantile  interests  of  his  na¬ 
tive  state,  Ohio. 

His  untimely  death,  at  the  height  of  a  hrilliant 
career,  is  a  distinct  loss  to  Retailing. 

His  Craft  has  been  deprived  of  an  able  leader; 
his  associates  have  lost  a  sincere  friend. 

The  Retailer  Plays  His  Part  in  National 
Recovery 

This  is  the  Theme  around  which  the  program  for 
the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Convention  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  Associate  Divisions  and  Groups  is 
being  developed.  It  is  a  timely  and  constructive 
Theme,  which  lends  itself  readily  to  a  discussion  of 
the  important  part  which  retailers  must  play  in  the 
Program  of  National  Recovery. 

It  affords  an  opportunity  for  study  and  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  changes  and  adjustments  which  have 
been  made  in  the  retail  field,  and  which  must  be 
made  in  order  to  bring  retail  distribution  into  line 
with  our  new  economic  era. 

The  year  ahead  will  present  its  full  quota  of  new 
and  untried  problems  in  the  fields  of  merchandising, 
advertising,  management,  personnel,  expense,  manu¬ 
facturer-retailer  relations,  employee  relationships, 
and  a  number  of  other  important  phases  of  retail 
operation.  We  are  in  a  period  which  is  unprecedent¬ 
ed  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  our  nation.  Past 
experience  is  of  little  value  in  coping  with  some  of 
the  problems  to  be  encountered.  For  this  reason,  the 
coming  Convention  of  your  Association  will  take  on 
a  greater  and  more  important  significance  than  it 


ever  has  done  in  the  past.  It  will  afford  members  of 
our  Craft  an  opportunity  to  discuss  their  common 
problems  and  to  lay  their  plans  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  our  National  Program  of  econ¬ 
omic  recovery. 

*  «  «  •  • 

With  such  an  important  Theme  upon  which  to 
build,  and  with  such  an  important  period  in  our 
national  life  confronting  all  of  us,  we  are  looking 
forward  to  the  largest  and  most  successful  gathering 
of  our  Craft.  We  say  this,  fully  mindful  that  our 
gatherings  of  recent  years  have  been  without  parallel 
from  the  point  of  view  of  attendance,  program,  and 
constructive  action. 

As  plans  develop,  you  will  be  kept  informed  re¬ 
garding  the  features  of  this  Meeting  and  its  program. 
Watch  for  further  announcements! 

But  most  important,  start  now  to  make  your  plans 
to  be  in  New  York  City  on  January  15 — 19  next, 
when  the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Gathering  of  your 
Craft  wiU  be  in  session. 

Every  member  owes  it  to  himself,  his  business,  his 
Craft,  and  the  efforts  of  his  Gk>vernment  to  bring 
about  national  recovery,  to  be  present. 

An  Important  Feature  of  the  Convention 

Members  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee,  which,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  D.  F.  Kelly  of  Chicago,  your 
Association  played  an  important  part  in  sponsoring. 
Unquestionably,  the  work  of  this  Committee  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  ridding  the  field  of  electrical  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  many  of  the  abuses  which  formerly  existed, 
and  in  pointing  out  to  retailers  the  vast  consumer 
market  which  exists  for  electrical  appliances. 

There  is  a  $5,000,000,000  potential  market  for  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  in  our  country.  This  tremendous 
figure  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  electricity  in  the  average  home  today  is 
only  8  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  a  completely 
electrified  home  of  average  size.  We  are  told  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  present  rate  of 
consumption  can  be  tripled.  If  this  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  it  would  necessitate  the  use  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  to  the  value  of  approximately  $5,000,000,000, 
in  American  homes. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  vast  potential  market 
which  exists  for  these  lines,  we  are  told  that  approxi¬ 
mately  21  million  homes,  or  two-thirds  of  all  the 
households  of  the  country  were  wired  for  electricity 
in  1932.  Every  town  in  the  United  States  of  over 
5,000  population  has  electrical  service,  and  not  less 
than  350,000  farms  out  of  approximately  6,500,000 
throughout  the  country  are  so  equipped. 

The  work  of  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  re¬ 
port  entitled,  “Merchandising  Electrical  Appliances,” 
which  points  out  how  retailers  can  aggressively  mer- 
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chandise  and  promote  these  lines  in  order  to  get 
their  full  share  of  this  business.  Retail  dealers  must 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  if  they  expect  to 
reap  the  rewards.  Unless  these  lines  are  actively  pro¬ 
moted  through  sound  merchandising  methods,  our 
Public  Utility  Companies  will  rightfully  continue  to 
acquire  this  business. 

To  enable  members  to  do  a  better  job  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotion  of  electrical  appliances, 
special  sessions  on  these  subjects  will  be  held  as  a 
part  of  the  program  of  the  coming  Convention  of 
your  Association.  Leading  authorities,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  field  of  retailing,  wiU  address  these 
sessions.  The  complete  program  will  be  released  at 
an  early  date.  Watch  for  it! 

As  an  added  attraction,  an  exhibit  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  will  be  staged  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
during  the  days  of  the  Convention.  This  exhibit  will 
display  a  full  range  of  appliances  suitable  for  home 
use.  It  will  be  well  worth  a  visit  by  every  delegate 
to  the  Convention,  and  particularly  by  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
ting  these  lines  in  their  stores. 

This  added  feature  of  your  Convention  will  attract 
wide-spread  interest  and  attention.  If  it  succeeds  in 
making  retailers  conscious  of  the  vast  opportunities 
in  this  field,  and  points  the  way  for  them  to  do  a 
better  job,  it  will  have  been  worth  the  time  and 
effort  involved. 

Watch  State  Sales  Tax  Legislation 

At  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  a  number  of 
states  wiU,  in  all  probability,  hold  special  sessions 
of  their  legislatures  for  consideration  of  their  tax 
problems.' 

Emergency  relief  measures,  the  financial  distress 
of  cities  and  towns,  decreased  public  income  resulting 
from  present  tax  sources,  and  ever-growing  tax  de¬ 
linquencies  will  cause  our  state  governments  to  re¬ 
view  their  fiscal  problems  and  to  seek  new  methods 
of  revenue. 

During  the  year  1933,  fifteen  state  legislatures 
adopted  sales  tax  legislation.  This  trend  may  well 
be  construed  as  indicative  of  the  tendency  today  to 
levy  taxes  on  retail  s^les.  In  some  instances  these 
sales  tax  measures  are  temporary  in  duration;  while, 
in  others,  they  have  been  enacted  as  a  permanent 
method  of  raising  state  funds. 

Whether  permanent  or  temporary,  they  should  be 
opposed. 

Business,  generally,  and  individual  tax  payers  can 
ill  afford  to  be  saddled  at  this  time  with  increased 
tax  burdens.  It  is  true  that  necessary  and  funda¬ 
mental  costs  of  state  government  must  be  met,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  our  municipalities  and  states 
are,  in  many  instances,  still  conducting  their  affairs 
in  a  way  which  leads  to  needless  waste  of  public 
funds. 


Those  responsible  for  the  cairying  on  of  govern¬ 
mental  functions  must  be  made  to  realize  that  every 
dollar  derived  through  taxation  must  be  conserved. 
They  must  be  made  to  understand  that  every  public 
function  which  is  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
welfare  and  protection  of  the  people  should  be  dis¬ 
carded.  Government  must  be  stripped  of  its  frills, 
for  tax  payers  can  no  longer  afford  to  defray  their  , 
costs. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished?  The  quickest  and 
most  effective  way  that  we  know  of  is, — the  insistent 
demand  of  tax  payers  themselves.  Once  our  legisla¬ 
tors  realize  that  an  over-taxed  public  has  reached 
the  limit  of  its  ability  to  pay;  then,  and  only  then, 
will  the  other  method  of  balancing  public  budgets 
be  resorted  to,  namely,  sound,  practical  economy  in 
the  operation  of  government. 

Retailers,  in  particular,  should  spare  no  effort  in 
opposing  any  and  every  form  of  retail  sales  tax  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  various  states.  They  should  especially 
be  on  their  guard  against  anything  that  savors  of  a 
graduated  sales  tax  measure.  The  graduated  sales 
tax  law  which  was  enacted  some  time  ago  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  has  resulted  in  endless  confusion.  Its 
constitutionality  is  yet  to  be  decided  by  the  courts. 
If  the  Kentucky  graduated  sales  tax  law  is  upheld, 
then  we  are  apt  to  see  widespread  adoption  of  similar 
measures  in  other  states. 

Our  legislators  prefer  the  graduated  form  of  sales 
tax  to  the  flat  rate  tax  on  retail  sales.  For  a  flat 
rate  tax  of  1  per  cent,  2  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent  on 
retail  sales  is  likely  to  be  short-lived,  because  of  the 
drastic  burdens  which  it  places  on  businesses  large 
and  small,  as  well  as  on  the  pockets  of  tax  payers 
generally. 

During  the  period  which  lies  ahead,  sessions  of 
your  state  legislature  should  be  carefully  watched. 
Any  attempts  to  revise  your  state  system  of  taxation 
•  will  bear  careful  scrutinizing.  Legislators  must  be 
taught  the  simple  lesson — that  there  are  two  ways  of 
balancing  a  budget:  first,  by  increasing  revenue; 
secondly,  by  reducing  expenses.  In  these  days,  the 
second  way  seems  to  be  the  only  practical  business¬ 
like  way. 

Remember  taxes  can  be  reduced — not  increased — 
but  only  when  tax  payers  themselves  demand  it. 

The  Advertising  of  Wool  and  Part  Wool 
Blankets 

Very  definite  Standards,  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  are  in  effect  for  the  labeling  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  wool  and  part  wool  blankets.  These  Stan¬ 
dards  became  effective  on  December  31,  1932. 

Briefly  they  are  as  follows: — 

“No  finished  blanket  containing  less  than 
5  per  cent  wool  shall  carry  the  word  ‘wool’ 
in  anv  form. 
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“Blankets  labeled  with  the  word  ‘wool’  in 
any  form  and  containing — 

(a)  Between  5  and  25  per  cent  wool  shaU  be 
labeled  ‘Part  wool  not  less  than  5  per  cent 
wool.’ 

(b)  More  than  25  per  cent  wool  shall  be  labeled 
with  the  guaranteed  (minimum)  wool  con¬ 
tent  in  percentage. 

(c)  Above  98  per  cent  wool  shall  be  labeled  ‘All 
wool.’ 

“The  wool  percentage  above  refers  to  the 
fibers  employed  and  means  the  percentage 
of  wool  in  the  entire  blanket  and  not  in  the 
filling  alone.  (This  statement  to  appear  in 
the  commercial  standard  but  not  on  the 
labels  or  tickets  used  in  connection  with 
wool  and  part  wool  blankets.) 

“  ‘Part  wool,  not  less  than  5  per  cent,’  etc., 
when  used  in  the  advertising  on  tickets  shall 
appear  in  not  less  than  18  point  type.  (Bold¬ 
face  capital  letters  approximately  3/16  inch 
high,  not  condensed.)” 

Amendments  to  these  Standards,  effective  August 
15,  1933,  are  as  follows: 

“In  advertising  part  wool  blankets  where 
the  word  ‘wool’  or  the  words  ‘part  wool’  are 
used  in  any  form,  the  phrase  ‘Not  Less  Than 

- %  wool’,  shall,  as  a  general  rule,  be 

shown  in  the  same  size,  style  and  legibility 
of  type  as  the  words  ‘part  wool’  and  shall 
follow  immediately  after  the  words  ‘part 
wool’,  or  be  set  up  with  three  consecutive 
lines  in  the  following  order  and  relative  posi¬ 
tion  : — 

‘Part  Wool 
BLANKETS 

Not  Less  Than  - %  Wool’ 

except  in  the  following  instances: 

“(a)  When  the  words  ‘part  wool’  are 
shown  in  larger  than  18  point  type,  the 

phrase  ‘Not  Less  Than - %  Wool’  shall  in 

no  case  be  shown  in  less  than  18  point  type, 
and  in  no  case  in  less  than  one  third  the 
type  size  of  the  phrase  ‘part  wool.’ 

“(b)  When  the  words  ‘part  wool’  are 
shown  in  smaller  than  18  point  type,  the 

phrase  ‘Not  Less  Than  - %  Wool’  shall 

always  be  in  not  less  than  the  same  size  and 
set  in  the  same  style  of  type  as  the  words 
‘part  wool’.” 

•  •  «  •  • 

We  are  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
members  at  this  time  because  we  have  been  informed 
that  many  retailers  are  not  observing  these  provisions 
in  the  advertising  of  this  line  of  merehandise. 

We  feel  that  this  omission  is  not  a  deliberate  at¬ 


tempt  to  evade  the  Standards,  but  is  due  largely  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  what  is  expected  from  retailers 
in  this  regard. 

These  Standards  were  prepared  after  much  study 
and  deliberation  on  the  part  of  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  manufacturers  and  retailers,  and  have  met 
with  official  governmental  sanction  and  approval. 

They  are  for  the  protection  of  manufacturer,  re¬ 
tailer  and  consumer.  No  other  reason  should  be 
necessary  for  their  wide-spread  general  observance 
in  the  Retail  Field. 

We  urge  your  prompt  and  continued  cooperation 
in  carrying  out  their  provisions. 

Holiday  Greetings 

Once  again  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  Holiday 
Season. 

It  is  a  period  when  men  turn  away  from  their 
daily  pursuits  to  spread  good  will  among  their  fel- 
lowmen. 

This  World  of  ours  has  perhaps  never  needed  the 
Peace,  Happiness  and  Good  Will,  which  the  Holiday 
Season  brings,  more  than  it  does  today. 

Its  Nations  have  passed  through  years  of  hardships 
and  privations.  Anxiety  and  fear  have  wrought  havoc 
among  its  Peoples. 

But  today  we  are  at  the  Dawn  of  a  new  Era. 

A  new  Era  which,  we  hope,  will  bring  a  sounder 
period  of  prosperity  than  the  World  has  ever  known 
before.  An  Era  based  upon  mutual  understanding 
of  the  rights  of  nations  and  individuals,  rather  than 
on  the  avarice  and  greed  of  the  strong  against  the 
weak. 

The  Holiday  Season  of  1933  is  full  of  significance. 
It  brings  new  hope  and  new  courage  to  a  World  which 
is  building  anew  on  the  ruins  of  the  past.  It  affords 
an  opportunity  for  each  of  us  to  revive  confidence 
in  those  who  have  met  with  adversity.  Hope,  Courage 
and  Confidence  will  see  us  through. 

The  Holiday  Spirit  is  a  most  tremendous  power 
for  good  among  mankind.  It  should  abound  not  only 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  should  permeate  our 
lives  at  all  times.  If  it  does,  we  shall  find  that  this 
Old  World  of  ours  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

«  «  »  «  » 

We  take  this  occasion  to  convey  Holiday  Greetings 
to  the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  from  its  Officers,  Directors  and  Staff 
Members,  and  we  extend  the  age  old  salutation — 
Health,  Happiness  and  Prosperity  to  one  and  all. 
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Organization  and  Operation  of 
Local  Retail  Trade  Councils 


The  following  explanations,  suggestions  and  in¬ 
structions  for  the  organization  and  operation  of 
Local  Retail  Trade  Councils  (LRTC),  are  issued 
as  a  supplement  to  those  included  under  Section  2 

(e),  Retail  Bulletin  No.  1.* 

These  regulations  have  been  drafted  by  the  National 
Retail  Trade  Council  (NRTC),  and  have  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator. 

Divisions  of  the  Retail  Trade 
Debned  for  Organization  of  LRTC 

The  code  under  which  LRTC  (to  be  organized  under 
the  direction  of  NRTC)  are  to  operate,  was  submitted 
by  the  following  National  Retail  Trade  Associations: 
National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  and 
Furnishers,  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Ill. 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225 
West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  or  1006  Munsey  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

National  Retail  Furniture  Association,  666 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  302 
Metropolitan  Bank  Building,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

National  Retail  Hardware  Association,  Meyer 
Kiser,  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Association, 

Inc.,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Order  Association  of  America,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

National  Association  of  Music  Merchants,  113 
West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

National  Shoe  Retailers  Association,  Wil¬ 
loughby  Towers,  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  or  215  West  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Council  of  Shoe  Retailers,  Inc.,  1 
East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

These  associations  represent,  respectively,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  major  divisions  of  the  Retail  Trade  under  the 
Retail  Code.  Included  under  these  division  headings  are 
stores  selling  similar  types  of  merchandise. 

(a)  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers  Division 

Under  this  division  are  classed  stores  dealing  mainly 
in  men’s  and  boys’  ready-made  clothing  and  furnishings, 
hats,  and  men’s  and  women’s  furnishings  stores  in 
which  men’s  goods  predominate  and  “Army  and  Navy 
Stores.” 

(b)  Department  Store  and  Dry  Goods  Division 

Under  this  division  in  addition  to  department  stores 
and  )rard  goods  shops  shall  be  classed  stores  dealing 
in  women’s  clothing  and  accessories,  lingerie,  hosiery, 
millinery,  furs,  dress  goods,  infants’  wear,  flags  and 

*Copi€t  of  Bulletin  No.  1  may  be  obtained  through  your  Association 
or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


banners,  artificial  flowers,  pleating,  hemstitching  and 
notions,  curtains,  women’s  and  men’s  furnishings  in 
which  women’s  goods  predominate,  general  merchan¬ 
dise  and  company  stores. 

(c)  Retail  Furniture  Division 

In  this  division  are  classed  stores  dealing  mainly 
in  furniture,  carpets  and  rugs,  draperies,  beds  and 
bedding,  interior  decorations,  baskets,  baby  carriages 
and  kindred  lines  of  home  furnishings. 

(d)  Retail  Hardware  Division 

In  this  division  are  classed  stores  dealing  mainly  in 
tools,  building  supplies,  harness,  stoves,  gas  and  electric 
appliances,  electric  fixtures,  appliances  for  home,  garden 
and  farm.  (Not  including  exclusive  implement  stores.) 

(e)  Limited  Price  Variety  Store  Division 

In  this  division  are  classed  stores  dealing  mainly  in 
merchandise  within  specified  price  limits,  and  most 
commonly  referred  to  as  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores. 

(f)  Mail  Order  Division 

In  this  division  are  classed  firms  whose  main  appeal 
for  trade  is  through  mail  order  catalogs,  but  including 
retail  stores  operated  by  such  concerns. 

(g)  Music  Merchants’  Division 

In  this  division  are  classed  stores  dealing  mainly  in 
musical  instruments  and  accessories,  sheet  music,  radios, 
pianos  and  kindred  goods. 

(h)  Retail  Shoe  Division 

In  this  division  are  classed  stores  dealing  mainly  in 
shoes  and  other  footwear  for  men,  women  and  children, 
hosiery,  and  findings. 

Additional  Retail  Trade  Divisions 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  divisions  NRTC  recog¬ 
nizes  the  following  distinct  divisions  of  the  retail  trade 
subject  to  this  Retail  Code : 

(i)  Art  stores,  including  art  dealers  and  art 
galleries. 

(j)  Books  and  Stationery,  including  stores 
dealing  in  accounting  machines,  artists’ 
supplies,  badges,  office  supplies. 

(k)  Florist  Shops.  (Subject  to  this  Retail 
Code  as  to  wage  and  hour  provisions 
only.  Trade  practices  of  such  stores  are 
governed  by  a  Code  under  supervision  of 
the  AAA.) 

(l)  Paint,  Wall  Paper  and  Glass  Stores. 

(m)  Luggage  and  Leather  Goods  Stores. 

(n)  News  Stores,  including  news  stands  and 
news  dealers  selling  at  retail.  (Not  in¬ 
cluding  Newsboys  or  stands  selling  News¬ 
papers  only.) 

(o)  Opticians  and  Optical  Goods. 

(p)  Pawn  Shops. 
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(q)  Pet  Shops.  (Selling  dogs,  cats,  birds, 
fish  and  kindred  merchandise.) 

(r)  Sporting  Goods  Stores,  including  stores 
dealing  in  bicycles,  cameras,  golf  instruc¬ 
tion  shops,  toys  and  playthings,  tricks 
and  games. 

These  eighteen  divisions  of  the  retail  trade  are  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  guidance  of  groups  setting  up  LRTC’s. 
These  divisions  are  entitled  to  membership  and  vote  on 
such  LRTC’s. 

II 

Selection  of  Representatives  for  LRTC’s 

The  personnel  of  the  NRTC  is  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nine  National  Retail  Trade  Associa¬ 
tions,  heretofore  listed ;  which  associations  sponsored 
this  Retail  Code.  Additional  divisions  of  the  retail  trade 
may  later  be  represented  by  selection  of  representatives 
by  their  National  Retail  Trade  Associations. 

Each  division  of  the  trade  is  granted  one  vote  in  all 
actions  of  NRTC.  (Note:  In  the  shoe  division  two 
National  Associations  sponsored  the  Code.  Each  has 
one  representative  on  NRTC,  each  representative  hav¬ 
ing  one-half  vote.) 

Administrator  Hugh  S.  Johnson  has  said : 

“In  order  for  this  plan  to  succeed  in  the  long  pull, 
trade  and  manufacturing  associations  must  be  strength¬ 
ened.  The  law  gives  them  specific  recognition — indeed, 
it  makes  them  part  of  the  enforcement  machinery.  All 
merchants  and  small  manufacturers  who  have  signed 
the  President’s  agreement  should  very  promptly  join 
the  associations  whose  codes  are  replacing  that  agree¬ 
ment  as  fast  as  hearings  can  be  held.  That  is  their 
permanent  protection.  That  is  their  real  chance  to  get 
the  more  important  benefits  of  the  act. 

“It  is  fundamental,  within  both  the  letter  and  intent 
of  NIRA  that  as  much  as  is  possible  and  appropriate 
of  both  aspects  of  Code  Administration  be  effected  by 
Industry  itself.  A  trade  association  may  be,  or  may 
select,  or  may  be  used  by  a  Code  Authority,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Code.  It  is  the  policy  of  NRA  to  build 
up  and  strengthen  trade  associations  throughout  all 
Commerce  and  Industry.’’ 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that 
LRTC  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  organization 
plan  of  NRTC  and  it  is  recommended  that  members 
of  LRTC  be  members  of  their  respective  National 
Retail  Trade  Associations,  if  there  are  such  for  their 
divisions  of  the  trade,  and  if  members  of  such  National 
Associations  are  available  in  communities  where 
LRTCs  are  formed. 

The  National  Retail.  Trade  Associations  are  charged 
with  notifying  their  members  throughout  the  United 
States  of  this  provision.  Their  local  members  shall 
announce  the  selection  of  representatives  of  their  div¬ 
isions  to  whatever  group  may  assist  in  the  organization 
of  an  LRTC. 

Therefore  such  local  group  as  may  undertake  the 
organization  of  LRTC  shall  be  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  contacting  the  various  divisions  of  the 
retail  trade  and  ascertaining  their  selections  and  shall  be 
guided  by  such  selections  in  organizing  LRTC. 

Ill 

Voting  Plan  for  LRTC 

There  shall  be  one  representative  of  each  division 
of  the  retail  trade,  as  heretofore  classified,  or  more 


than  one  representative  if  deemed  advisable,  on  each 
LRTC,  provided  retailers  are  engaged  in  such  lines 
of  business  in  the  community. 

However,  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  trade  is 
to  be  permitted  but  one  vote  in  the  decisions  of  the 
LRTC.  Where  there  is  multiple  representation  in  any 
division,  its  representatives  may  decide  the  manner  in 
which  its  vote  is  to  be  cast. 

In  case  of  inability  to  reach  a  unanimous  decision  on 
this  matter,  the  vote  of  that  division  of  the  trade  on  all 
actions  of  LRTC  shall  be  divided  in  equal  parts  among 
the  representatives  of  that  division. 

IV 

Divisions  of  the  Retail  Trade  That  Are  Not 
Included  under  This  Retail  Code 

In  the  present  state  of  development  of  organization 
of  the  retail  trade  under  the  National  Recovei^^  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  following  divisions  of  the  retail  trade 
are  not  included  under  the  retail  code.  This  list  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  later  modification  or  amplification. 

.Agricultural  Implement  Stores  Jewelry  Stores 

Artificial  Limb  Stores  Job  Printing  Shops 

Auto  Accessory  Stores  Lumber  Yards 

Awning  and  Tent  Stores  Meat  Stores 

Baked  Goods  Stores  Monument  Establishments 

Barber  Service  Shops  Mortuary  Service 

Beauty  Service  Shops  Photographers 

Beverage  Shops  Plumbing  Supplies  Stores 

Building  Supplies  Stores  Poultry  Stores 

Coal  Retailers  Restaurants 

Drug  Stores  Seed  Stores 

Dry  Cleaning  Establishments  Sewing  Machine  Stores 

Egg  Stores  Shoe  Repairing  Shops 

Fe^  Stores  Soda  Water  Fountains 

Food  Stores  Stone  Cutting  (Not  Construc- 

Garages  tion) 

Grocery  Stores  Surgical  Appliance  Stores 

Hair  Dressing  Shops  Surgical  Instrument  Stores 

Ice  Establishments  Undertaking  Service 

It  is  suggested,  however,  that  since  such  divisions  of 
the  trade  may  have  provisions  in  other  Codes  for  set¬ 
ting  up  LRTC,  the  LRTCs  operating  under  this  Code 
should  endeavor  to  cooperate  with  such  other  LRTCs 
as  may  be  properly  established  in  order  to  coordinate 
administration  of  the  Codes  so  far  as  possible. 

V 

Power  of  the  LRTC 

In  an  official,,  statement,  released  November  22,  1933, 
Administrator  Hugh  S.  Johnson  said: 

“It  is  fundamental,  within  both  the  letter  and  intent 
of  NIRA  that  as  much  as  is  possible  and  appropriate  of 
both  aspects  of  Code  Administration  be  effected  by  In¬ 
dustry  itself.  This  should  be  done  through  the  Code 
Authority  (specifically  provided  for  in  each  Code.)  A 
trade  association  may  be,  or  may  select,  or  may  be  used 
by  a  Code  Authority,  as  provided  in  the  Code.  It  is 
the  policy  of  NRA  to  build  up  and  stregthen  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  throughout  all  Commerce  and  Industry. 

“It  is  equally  fundamental,  within  both  the  letter  and 
intent  of  NIRA  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
efficient  Code  Administration  lies  with  NRA.’’ 

Representatives  of  the  National  Trade  Associations 
who  compose  the  personnel  of  NRTC  feel  keenly  both 
the  responsibility  and  the  opportunity  placed  on  trade 
associations  and  individual  business  men  by  the  granting 
of  Retail  Trade  Councils  under  NRA,  which  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  opportunities  are  emphasized  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Administrator. 

In  these  Retail  Trade  Councils  lies  the  possibility 
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of  self-government  by  business.  It  is  apparent,  there¬ 
fore,  that  both  NRTC  and  LRTC  shall  undertake  their 
duties  seriously  and  make  every  possible  effort  to  justify 
complete  self-government  of  business  by  business. 

Punitive  powers  are  vested  only  in  the  Administrator 
and  cannot  be  assumed  by  either  NRTC  or  LRTC. 

It  is  the  duty,  and  opportunity,  of  these  organizations 
through  efforts  for  the  common  good  to  see  that  such 
punitive  powers  need  not  be  exercised. 

Neither  can  LRTC  make  original  interpretations  of 
Code  provisions;  nor  add  provisions;  nor  grant  excep¬ 
tions;  nor  require  practices  not  covered  by  the  Code. 
All  such  matters  must  be  submitted,  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  NRTC  which  may,  after  consideration,  make 
recommendations  for  the  approval  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor.  In  this  manner  business  men  are  not  only  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  results  of  hasty  or  ill-conceived  actions, 
but  are  also  given  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  the 
benefit  of  business  equitable  rules,  conceived  by  itself 
for  its  own  regulations. 

As  interpretations  applying  to  the  Code,  or  changes 
in  the  Code,  are  approved  by  the  Administrator  they 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  LRTC  for  its  guidance  in 
dealing  with  all  situations  as  may  be  affected  by  such 
interpretations  or  changes. 

The  powers  permitted  to  LRTC  are  outlined  on 
pages  42  to  47,  inclusive,  in  Retail  Bulletin  No.  1. 

VI 

No  Delegation  of  Authority 

The  LRTC  may  accept  the  cooperation  of  any  exist¬ 
ing  agency  in  its  community  for  the  purpose  of  effect¬ 
uating  the  administration  of  the  Code  as  to  any  matters 
coming  within  its  jurisdiction  but  shall  not  delegate 
the  responsibility  or  authority  for  enforcement  to  any 
agency. 

VII 

Territory  Under  Jurisdiction  of  Local  Authority 

Territorial  limits  of  Local  Code  Authority  jurisdic¬ 
tion  are  defined  in  the  following  decision  of  the  NRTC 
and  have  been  approved  by  the  Administrator : 

“It  is  intended  that  every  corporate  city,  town  or 
municipality  over  2,500  may  have  its  own  LRTC. 
Such  cities,  towns  and  municipalities  as  are  parts  of 
larger  trade  areas  may,  however,  if  they  desire,  come 
under  the  Retail  Code  Authorities  set  up  for  the  larger 
trading  areas.  The  LRTC  of  the  larger  trade  areas 
may,  however,  set  up  local  branch  authorities  in  various 
boroughs,  wards  or  other  subsidiaries  considered  nec¬ 
essary,  to  have  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  LRTC, 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  LRTC  of  the 
larger  trading  areas.  In  case  of  the  establishment  of 
branch  Authorities  it  is  recommended  that  such  branch 
Authorities  be  represented  in  the  LRTC  of  the  larger 
areas.” 

VIII 

Adjustment  of  LRTCs  Previously  Granted 
Temporary  Authority 

All  LRTCs  which  have  lieen  granted  temporary 
authority  previous  to  the  issuance  of  these  instructions 
shall  be  required  to  make  such  adjustments  in  repre¬ 
sensation  on  LRTCs,  as  to  personnel  and  other  mat¬ 
ters,  as  are  herein  provided  and  permanent  authority 


cannot  be  granted  until  a  report  has  been  filed  with 
NRTC  showing  that  such  changes  have  been  made. 

IX 

Labor  Complaints 

Complaints  regarding  violations  of  labor  provisions 
of  the  Code  are  to  be  given  preference  over  all  others 
by  the  LRTC.  The  method  of  handling  complaints  by 
LRTC  is  found  on  Page  45,  Paragraph  (f)  of  Retail 
Bulletin  No.  1.  The  Administrator  has  been  requested 
to  notify  the  Regional  District  Compliance  Agencies 
of  this  method. 

X 

Application  for  Authority  for  Local 
Retail  Trade  Council 

Applications  for  authority  to  operate  as  a  Local 
Retail  Trade  Council  must  be  made  to  the  National 
Retail  Trade  Council.  The  application  must  be  filed  in 
triplicate  and  in  the  following  form. 

Application  for  Authority 

(Post  Office  address  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  signing  applications) 

(Date  of  application) 

National  Retail  Trade  Council, 

1027  Munsey  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen : 

Request  is  hereby  made  for  approval  of  a  Local  Re¬ 
tail  Trade  Council  for  (name  of  town  or  area). 

The  undersigned  is  authorized  to  make  such  formal 
application  and  sets  forth  the  following  facts  required 
for  decision: 

a.  The  Retail  Trade  area  to  come  under  the  direction 
of  this  LRTC  is  (here  describe  the  boundaries  of  the 
area ;  if  it  be  a  corjiGrate  body,  statement  to  that  effect 
is  sufficient;  if  it  be  a  trading  area  a  map  should  ac¬ 
company  the  application,  on  which  map  the  boundary 
lines  shall  be  plainly  indicated,  and  if  the  map  be  en¬ 
closed  there  should  appear  in  this  paragraph  statement 
“Map  enclosed.”) 

b.  The  population  of  this  area,  in  accordance  with 
the  1930  Census,  is  (insert  figures). 

c.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  retail  stores 
classified  according  to  the  Divisions  of  the  Retail  Trade 
are  as  follows: 

(Here  list  the  Several  Divisions  of  the  Retail 
Trade  which  may  have  representation  within 
the  area,  giving  at  the  right  the  estimated 
number  of  stores  in  each  Division.  In  the  third 
column  to  the  right  give  a  statement  of  the 
estimate  of  the  numlier  of  your  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  each  of  the  several  Divisions  of  the 
Retail  Trades.) 

d.  There  were  represented  in  the  organization  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  LRTC  either  personally  or  by  projier  dele¬ 
gates,  (here  insert  the  numlier).  These  representatives 
were  elected  as  follows: 

(Here  describe  accurately  the  manner  in  which 
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the  delegates  to  the  organization  meeting  were 
selected  and  the  manner  in  which  they  made 
their  elections  of  members  for  the  LRTC.) 

e.  The  following  persons  were  chosen  to  represent 
the  several  Divisions  of  the  Retail  Trade  in  this  area; 

(Give  the  following  information  regarding 
each  member  of  the  LRTC ;  Name  of  mem¬ 
ber;  the  division  of  the  trade  he  represents; 
the  business  connection  and  address  of  the 
member;  the  National  Retail  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  of  which  he  is  a  member.  (If  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  National  Association,  so  state)  ;  and 
his  affiliation,  if  any,  with  the  local  Hoards  of 
Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  or  Local 
Trade  Associations.) 

f.  The  following  have  been  elected  (or  apiK)inted) 
officers  of  the  LRTC  and  their  addres.ses  are  as  shown : 

(Here  list  the  titles  or  offices  held,  the  names 
of  the  encumbrants,  and  the  addresses  of  the 
encumbrants.  The  Secretary  need  not  be  elect¬ 
ed  from  members  of  the  Retail  Trade.) 

g.  The  meeting  for  the  election  of  the  members 
of  this  Authority  was  held  on  (insert  date).  The  or¬ 


ganization  meeting  of  the  LRTC  was  held  (here  insert 
date). 

(The  letter  may  contain  any  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  which  the  local  group  may  consider  will  be 
helpful  to  the  National  Retail  Trade  Authority  in  reach¬ 
ing  a  conclusion  regarding  the  application.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  is  desirable.) 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Sign  Name) 


(Typewrite  name) 

(Typewrite  Title) 

Compliance  wdth  the  provisions  and  suggestions  con¬ 
tained  in  these  instructions  will  greatly  expedite  grant¬ 
ing  of  authority  for  action  to  Local  Retail  Trade 
Councils. 

National  Retail  Trade  Council 

Lew  Hahn, 

Temporary  Chairman 


Revised  Interpretations  of  Wage  and  Hour 
Provisions  in  the  Retail  Code 


This  bulletin  contains  revisions  of  certain  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Retail  Code  previously  set  forth 
in  Bulletin  No.  1.  These  changes  are  based  upon 
information  contained  in  the  pamphlet  “Retail  Code  and 
Retail  Drug  Code  with  Explanatory  Comments”  just 
issued  by  the  National  Recovery  Administration  and  a 
copy  of  which  accompanies  this  bulletin. 

The  N.  R.  A.  pamphlet  has  lieen  carefully  prepared 
by  Administration  officials  in  conjunction  and  working 
directly  with  the  Retail  Trade  Council,  comprising 
representatives  of  all  of  the  national  trade  associations 
participating  in  the  Retail  Code.  In  addition,  special 
representatives  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  have  been  in 
constant  touch  with  the  Administration,  lending  every 
assistance  possible  in  th'e  preparation  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  report. 

In  addition,  this  bulletin  contains  further  interpre¬ 
tations  aiming  at  the  clarification  of  different  provisions 
of  the  Retail  Code,  together  with  extracts  and  excerpts 
on  blanket  codes  governing  departments  in  department 
or  specialty  stores  such  as:  beauty  parlors  and  barber 
shops,  grocery  departments,  restaurants,  and  bakery 
and  confectioners’  departments,  which  departments  are 
governed  by  these  sjiecial  codes  as  to  hours  and  wages, 
rather  than  by  the  provisions  of  the  Retail  Code. 

I.  LEGAL  HOLIDAYS 

The  latest  explanation  from  the  N.  R.  A.  regarding 
legal  holidays  is  that  such  holidays  are  not  specifically 


regulated  by  the  code  and  employers  are  entitled  to 
handle  the  holiday  problem  with  their  employees  as 
they  see  fit,  but  each  employer  must  comply  with  the 
code  provisions  as  to  the  maximum  daily  and  wetekly 
hours  and  as  to  the  minimum  weekly  wages  prescribed. 
Bulletin  No.  1  stated  that  employees  were  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  legal  holidays  both  as  to  hours  of  work 
and  wages.  This  ruling  has  been  superseded  as  above, 
and  employers  now  may  determine  individually  the 
policy  and  procedure  which  will  be  followed. 

11.  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES,  BUYING  OFFICES 
AND  WAREHOUSES 

What  hour  and  wage  restrictions  apply  to  employees 
in  executive  offices,  buying  offices  and  warehouses 
where  these  offices  or  warehouses  are  separate  units 
of  a  retail  establishment  or  establishments  and  are 
auxiliary  thereto?  Any  such  separate  unit  may  elect 
the  operating  schedule,  as  to  employee  hours,  of  any 
store  or  stores  to  which  it  is  auxiliary. 

When  there  is  more  than  one  store  involved,  which 
stores  have  elected  different  schedules  of  employees’ 
hours  (Group  A,  B,  or  C),  the  executive  or  buying 
offices  or  warehouses  may  elect  any  one  of  the 
schedules  adopted  by  the  stores  involved,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  governing  the  employees’  working  hours  in 
these  separate  units. 

Minimum  wage  provisions,  of  course,  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  depending  upon  the  working  schedule  elected 
and  the  population  of  the  city  in  which  the  separate 
offices  and  warehouses  may  be  located. 
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Where  such  buying  offices,  executive  offices  and 
warehouses  serve  an  organization  having  no  retail 
establishments  open  to  the  public,  employee  working 
hours  are  to  be  based  on  the  40  hour  per  week  schedule 
and  minimum  wages  paid  on  this  basis,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  city  involved. 

III.  WAGE  RESTRICTIONS— Outside  Salesmen  and 

Drug  Store  Delivery  Employees 

A  temporary  stay  has  been  granted  by  A.  D. 
Whiteside,  Administrator  of  the  Retail  Code,  to  the 
code  provisions  requiring  that  minimum  wages  be  paid 
to  outside  salesmen.  Until  this  question  is  formally 
heard  and  acted  upon  by  the  President,  retail  stores  are 
not  required  to  pay  outside  salesmen  a  minimum  wage 
as  prescribed  in  the  code. 

This  same  stay  has  been  granted  to  employees  of 
retail  drug  establishments  engaged  at  least  60%  of 
their  working  hours  in  delivering  merchandise  outside 
of  the  store  by  which  they  are  employed. 

This  means  that  until  further  official  notice,  outside 
salesmen  employed  by  stores  are  not  restricted  either  as 
to  hours  or  wages. 

IV.  MEAL  PERIODS  IN  EXCESS  OF  ONE  HOUR 

Administrator  Whiteside,  upon  an  application  for 
relief  by  retailers,  also  has  granted  and  officially  author¬ 
ized,  an  exception  to  Article  V,  Section  6  of  the  Retail 
Code  regarding  the  length  of  the  interval  allowed  for 
meal  periods  which  are  not  counted  as  part  of  the  em- 
nloyee’s  working  time.  The  text  of  the  order,  as  issued 
by  Administrator  Whiteside,  granting  this  exception  is 
as  follows; 

“In  communities  where  there  has  been  ati  estab¬ 
lished  custom  to  allow  employees  an  interval  longer 
than  one  hour  for  the  mid-day  meal  such  custom 
may  be  continued  on  the  same  basis  as  previously, 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  interval  be  longer 
than  one  and  one  half  hours.  In  accordance  w’ith 
Article  V.  Section  6  the  interval  thus  established  need 
not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  employee’s  working 
time.  Upon  the  establishment  of  a  local  Retail  Trade 
Council,  authorized  by  the  National  Retail  Trade 
Council  and  by  the  Administrator  for  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  this  Code 
within  a  local  area,  the  approzral  of  such  council  shall 
be  necessary  in  order  to  permit  further  continuance 
of  such  custom. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  within  ten  (10) 
days  of  the  date  hereof  (November  10  19.^3)  unless 
prior  to  such  time  cause  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Administrator  shall  be  shown  to  the  contrary.” 

V.  LIMITATION  OF  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 

WORKING  UNRESTRICTED  HOURS 

Supplementing  the  information  contained  in  Bulletin 
No.  1  (Item  9  thereof)  regarding  the  limitation  of 
number  of  persons  allowed  to  work  unrestricted  hours, 
a  recent  interpretation  provides  that  maintenance  and 
outside  service  employees  whose  working  schedule  is 
definitely  restricted  to  not  more  than  the  basic  work 
week  elected  plus  the  six  extra  hours  allowed,  may, 
when  working  under  these  conditions  be  regarded  as 
employees  restricted  as  to  hours  and  need  not  be 
counted  in  as  a  part  of  the  total  number  of  employees 
who  are  allowed  to  work  unrestricted  hours.  In  order 
to  take  advantage  of  this  interpretation,  if  they  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  exceeding  the  ratio  allowed 
for  the  number  of  persons  unrestricted  as  to  working 


hours,  stores  should  definitely  and  specifically  desig¬ 
nate  certain  employees  in  the  maintenance  and/or  out¬ 
side  service  classification  who  are  to  work  the  restricted 
hours  and  who  will  not  be  required  to  work  overtime 
with  additional  overtime  pay  as  prescribed. 

For  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  we  present  again  a 
detailed  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  numerical 
limitation  of  employees  working  unrestricted  hours  is 
l?roperly  computed. 

EXAMPLE 


1.  Total  number  of  store  employees  (all  classes  of 

employees  including  professionals,  outside  sales¬ 
men,  outside  collectors,  watchmen,  guards  and 
detectives,  who  may  work  unrestricted  hours  and 
who  are  limited  as  to  number  by  the  Code)  .  350 

2.  Limitation  for  first  twenty  employees — one  un¬ 

restricted  worker  for  each  five  employees  or  frac¬ 
tion  thereof — 4  unrestricted  .  20 


330 

3.  For  all  workers  over  twenty,  the  ratio  is  one  ( 1 ) 
person  who  may  work  unrestricted  hours  out  of 
every  eight  (8) — fractions  not  counted.  %  of  330  41 

3.  (a)  Plus  four  (4)  allowed  for  first  twenty  em¬ 
ployees  .  4 


4.  Total  executives  and  maintenance  and  outside  ser¬ 
vice  men  permitted  to  work  unrestricted  hours  45 

Maintenance  and  outside  service  employees  who  are 
not  worked  overtime  are  not  included  in  this  number. 

This  quota  does  not  apply  to  or  include  professionals, 
outside  salesmen,  outside  collectors,  watchmen,  guards 
or  detectives,  on  which  there  is  no  numerical  restric¬ 
tion. 

VI.  MINIMUM  WAGES  FOR  MAINTENANCE 

AND  OUTSIDE  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

As  pointed  out  in  Bulletin  No.  1,  maintenance  and 
outside  service  employees  may  work  six  additional 
hours  over  and  above  the  employee  work  week  schedule 
selected  by  the  store  without  additional  compensation. 
This  applies  also  to  the  minimum  wage,  namely,  if  a 
store’s  minimum  wage  for  employees  on  a  40  hour  basis 
is  $14.00,  the  minimum  wage  applying  to  maintenance 
and  outside  service  employees  in  this  store  remains  the 
same  even  though  these  employees  may  work  46  hours 
per  week  instead  of  40  hours  per  week.  The  overtime 
pay  for  maintenance  and  outside  service  employees 
when  they  work  more  than  6  hours  above  the  basic 
employee  work  week  selected,  may  be  determined  on  an 
hourly  basis  by  dividing  their  present  wage  by  the  basic 
employee  hour  schedule  plus  the  6  additional  hours 
these  employees  are  permitted  to  work.  As  an  example, 
if  a  maintenance  employee  is  now  earning  $24.00  a 
week  and  is  permitted  to  work  46  hours  (40  hours 
under  schedule  A  plus  6  additional  hours),  his  over¬ 
time  pay  is  determined  on  an  hourly  basis  by  dividing 
$24.00  by  46  hours,  obtaining  an  hourly  rate  (time  and 
one-third)  of  69  cents  per  hour  and  not  80  cents  an 
hour,  which  would  he  the  case  if  the  overtime  were 
required  to  be  figured  on  the  40  hour  basis. 

VII.  WAGE  PENALTIES 

Based  upon  the  explanation  issued  by  the  N.  R.  A., 
employers  are  not  allowed  to  make  reductions  from  the 
minimum  wages  by  reason  of  fines,  penalties,  rebates, 
etc.,  which  will  result  in  the  employee  receiving  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  specified  in  the  code.  Deduc¬ 
tions  for  dues,  insurance,  saving  funds,  etc.,  may  be 
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made  by  the  employer,  however,  when  requested  by 
the  employee. 

VIII.  POSTING  OF  WAGES 

Attention  is  called  to  the  recommendation  in  the 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  desirability  of  stores  posting  along  with 
the  schedule  of  store  employee  hours  as  required  by 
the  code,  a  schedule  setting  forth  the  minimum 
wages  for  its  employees  as  observed  by  the  store.  A 
brief  statement  to  the  effect  that  “The  minimum  wages 
for  employees  in  this  store  who  are  working  on 

Schedule -  (A,  B,  or  C)  of  -  (40,  44,  or  48) 

hours  per  week  is  -  as  prescribed  by  the  Retail 

Code,”  would  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

IX.  SPECIAL  CODES 

Based  upon  numerous  inquiries  received  from  our 
members  regarding  special  codes  affecting  certain  de¬ 
partments  in  retail  stores,  there  is  presented  here  a 
summary  of  the  temporary  substitutions,  relating  prin¬ 
cipally  to  hours  and  wages,  to  provisions  of  the 
President’s  Blanket  Reemployment  Agreement  which 
have  been  granted  and  approved  by  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  for  such  industries  as  (a) 
Restaurants,  (b)  Food  and  Grocery,  (c)  Beauty 
Parlors  and  Barber  Shops  and  (d)  Bakeries  and 
Confectioners. 

These  temporary  substitutions  on  hours  and  wages 
are  intended  to  prevail  for  these  industries  pending 
the  adoption  and  approval  by  the  President  of  perma¬ 
nent  and  complete  codes. 


BLANKET  CODES 
Restaurant  Industry 

According  to  releases  by  the  N.  R.  A.,  the  following 
provisions  of  the  proposed  code  for  the  Restaurant  In¬ 
dustry  have  been  approved  for  substitution  by  members 
of  the  industry  for  paragraphs  2  and  5  of  the 
President’s  Blanket  Code. 


Article  IV.  Maximum  Hours  of  Labor  and  Minimum 
Rates  of  Wages 

Section  11.  “Actual  Working  Hours’’  are  defined  as  the 
periods  during  which  an  employee  is  required  to  be  on  duty; 
time  out  for  meals  and/or  for  the  interval  of  time  between 
splitshifts  is  not  to  l)e  considered  as  time  on  duty. 

Section  III.  (1)  The  maximum  actual  working  hours  per 
week  of  any  male  employee  in  a  restaurant  shall  be  54  hours. 

(2)  The  maximum  actual  working  hours  per  week  of  any 
female  employee  in  a  restaurant  shall  be  48  hours. 


(3)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  take  precedence 
over  lower  maximum  hours  set  by  state  laws. 

(4)  No  work  week  shall  be  longer  than  the  shortest  work 
week  in  the  same  job  as  of  July  15,  1929. 


Section  IV.  Split  shifts  are  essential  to  successful  operation 
and  are  therefore  permitted.  Split  shifts,  however,  shall  not 
involve  more  than  two  periods  of  active  working  hours;  the 
total  time  involved  in  such  working  periods  plus  the  interval 
of  inactivity  between  them  shall  not  exceed  twelve  hours  in  any 
one  working  day. 

Section  V.  The  above  maximum  actual  working  hours  per 
week  do  not  apply  to  administrative  or  supervisory  executives 
and  maintenance  department  employees. 

Section  VI.  No  minimum  hourly  rate  shall  be  less  than 
as  of  July  IS,  1929,  and  the  established  minimum  rates  of 
wages  in  addition  to  gratuities  for  employees  in  restaurants 
sh^l  not  be  less  than  the  following: 


Population  of  Cities  or 

Trading  Areas  as  shown  in  Rate  per  Hour 

U.  S.  Census  of  1930  Male  and  Female 


1.  500,000  or  more  $0.28 

2.  250,000  to  500,000  0.27 

3.  2,500  to  250,000  0.26 

4.  Less  than  2,500  _  0.23 


5.  There  shall  lie  a  reduction  of  2c  per  hour  in  each  of 
above  minimum  rates  in  the  following  States: 


Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Geowa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Section  VIll. 

The  minimum  rates  and  wages  established  in  Section  VI  shall 
not  be  subject  to  deduction  for  meals  furnished  employees,  un¬ 
less  such  was  the  practice  in  the  restaurant  prior  to  June  16, 
1933,  and  if  such  was  the  case,  the  charge  shall  not  exceed 
25c  per  meal,  nor  $3.00  total  in  any  one  week.  Gratuities 
shall  not  be  considered  a  part  of  the  remuneration  of  any 
employee. 

Section  IX.  In  cases  of  emergency,  when  overtime  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  established  maximum  actual  hours  of  labor  per  week 
may  be  necessary,  the  overtime  rate  of  wages  in  all  cases  shall 
be  one  and  one-third  the  established  normal  rate  of  wages. 


Food  and  Grocery 

N.  R.  A.  releases  advise  that  the  following  provisions 
of  the  proposed  code  for  the  Food  and  Grocery  Dis¬ 
tributing  Industry  have  been  allowed  as  substitutions 
to  the  President’s  Blanket  Agreement. 

ARTICLE  I 

•  The  term  “Food  and  Grocery  Distributors’’  as  used  in  this 
Code  shall  mean  and  apply  to  and  include  any  person,  firm, 
corporation,  partnership,  association  and  any  others  wholly  or 
partially  performing  the  functions  of  wholesale  and/or  retail 
distribution  (except  the  farmer  as  a  producer  nor  shall  it  be 
applicable  to  strictly  manufacturing  operations)  engaged  in  the 
business  of  assembling,  distributing  and  selling  raw  and/or 
prepared  foods,  and  merchandise  entering  into  or  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  or  in  the  keeping,  processing  or  preparation  of 
the  same  for  use  or  consumption;  and  such  other  merchandise 
as  is  by  custom  classified  and  commonly  referred  to  as  part 
of  a  grocer’s  stock. 

ARTICLE  III 

Section  1.  All  employees  of  food  and  grocery  distributors 
shall  have  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and  shall  be  free  from 
interference,  restraint  or  coercion  ot  employers  of  labor,  or 
their  agents  in  the  designation  of  such  representatives,  or  in 
self-organization,  or  in  other  concerted  activities  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  bargaining,  or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection. 

Section  2.  No  employees  and  no  one  seeking  employment  in 
the  food  and  grocery  distributing  trade  shall  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  employment  to  join  any  company  union  or  to  re¬ 
frain  from  joining  a  labor  organization  of  bis  own  choosing. 

Section  3.  All  members  of  the  food  and  grocery  distributing 
trade  shall  comply  with  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  and 
minimum  rates  of  pay  herein  set  forth. 


ARTICLE  VI 

Section  1.  The  maximum  hours  of  labor  shall  be  48  hours 
per  week  and  no  one  shall  be  employed  more  than  8  hours 
in  any  24-hour  i>eriod,  excepting  on  the  day  preceding  a  legal 
holiday  and  on  an  additional  12  days  (when  the  maximum  hours 
in  any  one  day  shall  not  exceed  10  hours)  in  any  six  months 
period. 

Section  2.  The  minimum  hours  of  any  store  or  service  opera¬ 
tion  shall  be  52  hours  per  week,  providing  however  that  where 
store  or  service  operations  were  less  than  52  hours  per  week 
before  July  1,  1933,  this  minimum  requirement  shall  not  apply 
nor  shall  such  hours  be  reduced. 

Section  3.  The  maximum  hours  fixed  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs  shall  not  apply  to  employees  in  establisWents  enmloy- 
ing  not  more  than  two  persons  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500 
population,  which  towns  are  not  a  part  of  a  larger  trade  area, 
nor  to  employees  in  managerial  or  executive  capacity  who  now 
receive  more  than  $35.00  per  week,  nor  to  outside  salesmen 
or  delivery  men,  nor  to  employees  on  emergency  maintenance 
and  repair  work,  nor  to  very  special  cases  where  restrictions 
of  hours  would  unavoidably  reduce  production  but,  in  any  such 
special  case,  at  least  time  and  one  third  shall  be  paid  for  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  the  maximum. 

Section  4.  The  minimum  wage  for  all  classes  of  employees 
shall  be  as  follows: 

Not  less  than 

(a)  $15  per  week  in  any  city  of  over  500,000  population, 
or  in  the  immediate  trade  area  thereof. 

Nor  less  than 

(b)  $14.50  per  week  in  any  city  of  between  250,000  and 
500,000  population,  or  in  the  immediate  trade  area  thereof. 

Nor  less  than. 

(c)  $14.00  per  week  in  any  city  of  between  2,500  and 
250,000  population  or  in  the  immediate  trade  area  thereof. 

(d)  Employees  with  less  than  six  (6)  months  experience 
in  this  trade  may  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  less  than  wages 
hereinbefore  prescribed. 

(e)  The  minimum  wages  which  shall  be  paid  by  employers 
in  this  trade  to  any  employees  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $1.()0  per 
week  less  in  the  Southern  section  of  the  trade  than  the  rates 
specified  in  paragraphs  “a”,  “b”,  “c”  and  “d”,  hereabove. 

The  south  is  defined  as  the  following  states — Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  (jieorgia,  Kentucky, 

(Continued  on  page  110) 
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KEEP  CHICAGO  AHEAD 


Count  On  Us  All  the  Way,  Mr.  President! 


The  Fair,  Chicago,  recently  published  this  advertise-  offered  to  make  reprints  of  this  advertisement  avail- 

ent  in  all  of  the  Chicago  Newspapers.  The  adver-  able  to  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 

iement  contains  a  reproduction  of  a  painting  sym-  can  be  altered  as  desired  to  suit  individual  expres- 

(lizing  the  spirit  of  the  NRA  by  the  nationally  s'®"  the  store  reproducing  the  advertisement  may, 
lown  artist,  M.  Leone  Bracker,  and  a  message  ‘^s  own  signature  cut 

hich  enthusiastically  supports  the  Recovery  program.  Stores  may  obtain  copies  of  this  advertisement  by 
created  a  sensation  in  and  around  Chicago.  N.R.D.G.A.  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 

Relations,  National  Recovery  Administration,  Wash- 
Mr.  D.  F.  Kelly,  President  of  The  Fair,  has  kindly  ington,  D.  C. 
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Code  Hearings  Reach  November  Peak 

Retailers  Attack  Seventy-two  Out  of  One  Hundred 
Ninety  Heard  Last  Month 


Hope  to  Change  Some  Approved  Codes 


Codes  Opposed  by  tbe  Association  During  November 

Mirror  Manufacturing  Industry 

Wholesale  Trade 

Commercial  Stationery  and  Office  Outfitting  Industry 

Earthenware  Industry 

Canvas  Goods  Industry 

Household  Ice  Refrigerator  Industry 

Goldfish  Industry 

Wool  Felt  Industry 

Dry  Color  Industry 

Imitation  and  Leather  Novelties  Industry 

Shoe  Polish  Industry 

Wholesale  Wallpaper  Industry 

Comforts,  Table  Pads,  Mattress  Covers  and  Quilting 

Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture  Industry 

Industry 

Bowling  and  Billiard  Equipment  Industry 

Restaurant  Trade 

Corrugated  and  Solid  Fibre  Container  Industry 

Paper  Container  Industry 

Hair  Cloth  Manufacturing  Industry 

Venetian  Blinds 

Flag  Manufacturing  Industry 

Linen  Supply 

Cotton  Converting  Industry 

Picture  Moulding  Industry 

Laundry  Trade 

Coin  Operated  Machines 

Leather  Cloth  and  Lacquer  Fabric  and  Window  Shade 

Dry  Mop  Manufacturing  Industry 

Fabrics 

Ready-Made  Furniture  Slip  Covers 

SchiHli  and  Hand  Machine  Embroiderv 

Candle  Manufacturing  Industry 

Witch  Hazel  Industry 

Wet  Mop  Manufacturing  Industry 

Sanitary  and  Waterproof  Specialties 

Leather  Cloth  and  Window  Shade  Cloth  Industry 

Vacuum  Cleaner  Industry 

Insecticides  and  Disinfectants  Industry 

Savings  and  Building  &  Loan  Associations 

Cigar  Manufacturing  Industry 

Velvet  Industry 

Brush  Manufacturing  Industry 

Wood  Cased  Lead  Pencils 

Bedding  Manufacturing  Industry 

American  Glassware  Industry 

Paper  Drinking  Cup  Industry 

Sanitary  Napkin  and  Cleansing  Tissue  Industry 

Drapery  and  Upholstery  Trimming  Industry 

Cordage  and  Twine  Industry 

Athletic  Goods  Manufacturing  Industry 

Music  Publishing  and  Distributing  Industry 

Photographic  and  Photo  Finishing  Industry 

Fluted  Cup  and  Pan  Liner  and  Lace  Paper  Industry 

Retail  Jewelry  Industry 

Paper  Bag  Manufacturing  Industry 

The  rush  of  manufacurers’  codes 
through  the  mill  in  Washington, 
mounted  to  a  new  peak  during 
November, 

Nearly  five  hundred  codes  have 
now  been  given  a  hearing  by  the 
National  Recovery  Administration 
and  of  these  one  hundred  ninety  oc¬ 
curred  during  November.  Your  As¬ 
sociation  was  interested  in  seventy- 
two  of  these  codes  during  the 
the  month  and  took  active  part  in 
protest  against  provisions  in  fifty- 
four  of  them. 

Presidential  approval  of  the  codes 
also  mounted  to  a  high  figure  during 
November.  A  total  of  one  hundred 
forty-four  industrial  codes  have  now 
been  signed  by  the  President.  Fifty- 
nine  of  these  were  signed  during  the 
last  month.  Thirty  of  these  are  of 
particular  interest  to  retailers  in  ad¬ 


dition  to  the  25  approved  before 
November  1  in  which  this  Associa¬ 
tion  was  interested. 

The  speed  with  which  codes  are 
being  submitted  and  approved  indi¬ 
cates  the  anxiety  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  to  reach 
the  goal  of  a  codified  nation  by 
January  1st.  It  is  naturally  causing 
intense  activity  in  the  code  work  of 
your  Association,  but  every  hearing 
has  been  adequately  covered  by  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  and,  in  addition, 
conferences  have  been  arranged  in 
Washington  and  in  New  York  to 
eliminate  from  the  codes,  provisions 
that  will  be  injurious  to  the  retail 
industry. 

While  the  code  department  of  the 
.\ssociation  has  carried  on  its  day- 
to-day  activities  in  meeting  every 
situation,  the  Retailers’  Protective 


Committee  has  expanded  its  work  in 
conferences  with  manufacturers  and 
in  activities  directed  toward  elimi¬ 
nating  from  codes  ’  discriminatory 
sections. 

Manufacturers  have  received  from 
this  Committee  a  brief  presenting 
the  retail  objections  to  some  of  the 
provisions  that  appeared  in  the  earl¬ 
ier  drafts  of  many  codes.  In  several 
instances  conferences  have  been  held 
with  manufacturing  groups  in  an 
effort  to  reach  a  mutually  agreeable 
change  in  proposed  or  approved 
codes. 

Of  immediate  interest  is  the  pro¬ 
test  that  has  arisen  over  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  terms  in  the  hand-bag  code 
from  8%  to  3%.  Hearing  of  this 
code  now  has  been  set  for  Decem¬ 
ber  8th.  Members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  when  advised  of  the  proposed 
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terms  reduction,  have  directed  their 
protest  to  the  manufacturers  by  wire 
and  letter  and  have  even  flooded 
Washington  with  telegraphic  pro¬ 
tests.  Store  principals  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  appear  at  the  formal  hear¬ 
ing  to  protest  this  reduction. 

A  conference  was  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rothschild  Commit¬ 
tee  with  the  code  authority  for  the 
umbrella  industry  with  the  purpose 
of  securing,  if  possible,  a  change  in 
this  proposed  code  in  the  standard 
terms  and  in  the  section  which  pre¬ 
vents  advertising  allowances. 

The  approved  code  of  the  oil 
burner  industry  was  also  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  meeting  between  retailers 
and  the  code  authority.  Under  this 
code  retailers  are  included  on  the 
same  basis  as  manufacturers  and 
must  comply  with  their  rules  on  in¬ 
stalment  selling  and  support  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  administration. 

A  conference  is  being  arranged 
shortly  with  the  code  authority  of 
the  Nottingham  Lace  Curtain  indus¬ 
try  in  an  effort  to  have  the  standard 
terms  changed  in  that  approved  code. 

The  codes  of  many  industries  of 
importance  to  retailers  have  not  yet 
been  approved.  Many  more  have 
not  yet  come  up  for  hearing,  but  it 
is  the  impression  of  this  Association 
that  the  effect  of  the  protests  made 
by  the  Association  have  had  their 
effect  in  causing  many  of  the  codes 
to  be  revised  to  eliminate  objection¬ 
able  features  pointed  out  by  the  re¬ 
tail  industry. 

In  some  instances  codes  have  been 
approved  containing  provisions  to 
which  this  Association  has  objected 
and  frequently  this  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  compromised  agreements 
which  forced  the  code  through  to 
get  speedy  approval.  It  is  the  hope 
of  your  Association  that  in  cases  of 
this  sort  revision  may  be  possible 
later  through  the  code  authority  or 
a  reopened  hearing. 

Some  indication  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Association’s  effort  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  out 
of  fifty-seven  protests  made,  twenty- 
six  were  effective  and  that  most  of 
the  failure  centered  around  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  Administration  to 
keep  standardized  terms  out  of  the 
codes. 

Summary  of  Ten  Approved  Codes 

The  following  summary  of  ten 
approved  codes  will  indicate  the 
effectiveness  of  this  work. 

PIANO  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY,  approved  November 
4th,  Administrator  Paddock:  This 


Code  as  approved  contains  no  trade 
practices  or  mention  of  terms.  Was 
not  opposed  at  the  hearing. 

WASHING  AND  IRONING 
MACHINE  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY,  approved  November 
4th,  Administrator  Muir :  This 
Code  as  approved  contains  standard¬ 
ized  cash  discount  of  2%  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  f.o.b.  factory  shipment. 
All  other  trade  practices  are  to  be 
submitted  later. 

MEN’S  GARTER,  SUSPEND¬ 
ER  AND  BELT  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  INDUSTRY,  approved 
November  4th,  Administrator 
Howard:  The  effort  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  against  this  Code  resulted 
in  a  complete  rewriting  of  it  with 
the  elimination  of  all  objectionable 
features  contained  in  it  as  originally 
submitted.  This  includes  an  arbi¬ 
trary  classification  of  customers,  a 
section  on  terms  and  discounts,  a 
provision  on  branded  merchandise, 
a  definition  of  cost,  a  provision  on 
returns,  a  limitation  on  exchanges, 
elimination  of  advertising  allow¬ 
ances,  all  of  which  are  now  out  of 
the  Code. 

LEATHER  AND  WOOLEN 
KNIT  GLOVE  INDUSTRY,  ap¬ 
proved  November  4th,  Administra¬ 
tor  Rogers:  Two  provisions  regu¬ 
lating  returns  were  retained  despite 
our  objection.  This  Code  contains 
no  section  on  terms.  The  section  on 
rebates  was  changed  to  conform 
with  the  request  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

TOYS  AND  PLAYTHINGS 
INDUSTRY,  approved  November 
4th,  Administrator  Paddock:  This 
Code  as  approved  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  provisions  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  objected  to:  Terms  shall  not 
exceed  2%,  ten  days,  net  30  days; 
a  provision  that  shipments  may  be 
made  at  sellers’  convenience  when 
dating  is  taken  on  shipments  dur¬ 
ing  the  quarter;  consignments  are 
prohibited  despite  our  objection  in 
this  specialized  industry.  Adver¬ 
tising  allowances  are  prohibited. 
Recommendations  may  be  made  re¬ 
garding  price  differentials  in  all 
channels  of  distribution.  The  brief 
prepared  against  this  Code  was  es¬ 
pecially  strong.  This  is  a  very  ob¬ 
jectionable  Code  and  we  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  reopen  it. 

BUSINESS  FURNITURE, 
STORAGE  EQUIPMENT  AND 
FILING  SUPPLY  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  INDUSTRY,  approved 
November  4th,  Administrator 


Kemp :  The  section  on  rebates 
was  changed  so  that  only  secret 
rebates  are  prohibited.  A  pro¬ 
vision  prohibiting  new  annual 
contracts  was  changed  as  suggested 
by  the  Association.  A  provision 
prohibiting  special  items  of  manu¬ 
facture  was  however  retained.  A 
lesale  price  maintenance  provision 
has  been  altered  to  a  provision  that 
the  manufacturer  must  stick  to  his 
published  prices,  discounts  or  terms 
of  sale. 

NOTTINGHAM  LACE  CUR¬ 
TAIN  INDUSTRY,  approved 
November  1st,  Administrator  A.  D. 
Whiteside:  Terms  of  2/10/60  are 
in  the  approved  Code  and  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances  and  rebates  are  pre¬ 
pared,  both  against  our  protest.  In 
addition  to  protest  at  the  hearing, 
we  furnished  the  Administrator 
with  information  that  higher  terms 
were  common  in  this  industry  and 
the  Administrator  was  willing  to 
accejjt  a  change  if  the  manufacturers 
would  request  it  hut  their  Code 
Committee  refused  to  accede. 

NOVELTY  DRAPERY,  CUR¬ 
TAINS  AND  BEDSPREAD  IN¬ 
DUSTRY,  approved  November  1st, 
Administrator  Whiteside :  Three  out 
of  the  four  protests  made  by  the 
Association  on  this  code  were  heed¬ 
ed  when  it  was  rewritten  but  the  4th 
“Standardization  of  Terms’’  at 
3/lO/EOM  or  2/10/60  is  retained. 
The  eliminations  effected  by  the 
Association  were  an  unfair  require¬ 
ment  of  a  consideration  for  a  con¬ 
tract  cancellation  and  a  rewording 
of  the  section  on  secret  rebates  and 
the  section  which  prevented  manu¬ 
facturers  from  accepting  piece  goods 
for  special  manufacture. 

ALL  METAL  INSECT 
SCREEN  INDUSTRY,  approved 
November  14th,  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator  M.  Pirnie :  The  section  on 
rebates  was  changed  so  that  only 
secret  payment  of  rebates  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  A  resale  price  maintenance 
provision  to  which  we  protested  has 
been  retained  in  its  original  form. 
A  section  requiring  retailers  to  con¬ 
form  to  Industry’s  code  was  elimi¬ 
nated. 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  AND 
EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  INDUSTRY,  approved  Nov¬ 
ember  8th,  Deputy  Administrator 
R.  W.  Lea :  A  section  on  deter¬ 
mining  price  listing  was  included 
despite  our  protest.  A  section  elimi¬ 
nating  abuses  on  invoice  informa¬ 
tion  was  changed  to  meet  our  re¬ 
quest  for  clarification. 
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A  Summary  of  the  Provisions  Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  the  Manufacturers’  Codes  Approved 
During  November 

By  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


ADVERTISING  SPECIALTY 
MANUFACTURING 

Approved  October  31 

Effective  November  13 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  ar¬ 
ticles  of  utility,  ornament,  or  beauty, 
bearing  the  advertising  imprint  of  a 
firm,  corporation,  bank,  or  indivi¬ 
dual,  or  designed  for  distribution  as 
good-will,  reminder,  or  novelty  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  term  “manufacture” 
is  intended  to  include  also  the 
assembling  of  parts  into  the  finished 
article  and  the  imprinting  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  such  article. 

Terms:  Not  mentioned  in  code. 
Price  Discrimination  as  between 
two  or  more  buyers  of  the  same 
quantity  of  the  same  article  shall 
be  an  unfair  practice. 

Design  Piracy :  It  shall  be  an  un¬ 
fair  trade  practice  to  pirate  original 
designs,  drawings,  sketches,  dum¬ 
mies,  or  copy  of  any  product  that 
has  been  submitted  to  a  prosj^ective 
customer  by  a  competitor. 

Distress  Merchamiise:  It  shall  be 
an  unfair  practice  to  dispose  of  out- 
of-date  or  distress  products,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  last  editions  or  job 
lots,  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  ad¬ 
versely  the  soundness  or  stability  of 
the  industry. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Sales  be¬ 
low  cost  are  prohibited.  Recommen¬ 
dations  as  to  fair  practices  in  respect 
to  methods  and  conditions  for  mar¬ 
keting  products  may  be  made  by  the 
Code  Authority.  Recommendations 
for  regulation  of  competitive  bid¬ 
ding  on  special  orders  are  to  be 
made  by  the  Code  Authority. 

ALL  METAL  INSECT  SCREEN 
INDUSTRY 
Approved  November  14 
Effective  November  27 

Covers:  The  business  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  selling  and  installing  by 
the  manufacturer  of  all-metal  insect 
screens  except  the  adjustable  type 
stock  all-metal  insect  screens. 


All  Metal  Insect  Screen  Industry 
— Continued 

NRA  Insignia:  The  Code  Auth¬ 
ority  shall  cooperate  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  regulating  the  use 
of  the  N.  R.  A.  Code  Insignia  solely 
to  those  employers  who  have  agreed 
to,  and  are  complying  with,  this 
code. 

Terms:  Not  mentioned  in  Code. 

False  Marking  or  Branding:  The 
false  marking  or  branding  of  any 


All  Metal  Insect  Screen  Industry 
— Continued 

product  which  has  the  tendency  to 
mislead  or  deceive  customers  or 
prospective  customers,  whether  as 
to  the  grade,  quality,  substance, 
character,  nature,  origin,  size,  finish, 
or  preparation  of  any  product  of 
the  industry,  or  otherwise,  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Misrepresentation  or  Misleading 
Adz'crtising :  The  making  or  per- 


ADDITIONAL  APPROVED 

CODES  AFFECTING 

THE  RETAILER 

/ 

For  summaries  of  Codes  preiiously  approved, 

see 

page  49  of  the  November  issue 

of  The  Bulletin. 

Code 

Date  Approved  Date  Effective 

Advertising  Specialty  Manufacturing 

October  31 

November  13 

All  Metal  Insect  Screen  Industry 
Automotive  Parts  and  Equipment  Manu- 

November  14 

November  27 

facturing  Industry 

Business  Furniture,  Storage  Equipment  and 

November  8 

November  18 

Filing  Supply  Industry 

November  4 

November  14 

Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Trade 

November  8 

November  20 

Cotton  Textile  Industrv  (Amendment) 

November  8 

November  13 

Cotton  Garment  Industry 

November  17 

November  27 

Electrical  Manufacturing  Industry 
Fabricated  Metal  Products  Manufacturing 
and  Metal  Finishing  and  Metal  Coating 

August  4 

August  15 

Industry 

Floor  and  Wall  Clay  Tile  Manufacturing 

November  2 

November  12 

Industry 

November  4 

November  13 

1  Glass  Container  Industry 

October  3 

October  13 

Ladder  Manufacturing  Industry 

November  8 

November  18  i 

Leather  and  Woolen  Knit  Glove  Industry 
Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  and  Belt  Manu- 

November  4 

November  13 

facturing  Industry 

Millinery  and  Dress  Trimming,  Braid  and 

November  4 

November  19 

Textile  Industry 

October  31 

November  10 

Mopstick  Industry 

November  14 

November  24 

Nottingham  I^ce  Curtain  Industry 
Novelty  Curtain.  Draneries.  Bedspreads 

November  1 

November  13 

and  Novelty  Pillow  Industry 

November  1 

November  11 

Office  Equipment  Manufacturing  Industry 
Paint,  Varnish  and  Lacquer  Manufacturing 

November  4 

November  13 

Industry 

October  31 

November  15 

Paper  and  Pulp  Industry 

November  17 

November  27 

Photographic  Manufacturing  Industry 

August  19 

August  29 

Piano  Manufacturing  Industry 

November  4 

November  13 

Retail  Food  and  Grocery  Trade 

Soap  and  Glvcerine  Manufacturing  Indus- 

November  15 

November  22 

trv 

November  4 

November  13 

Toy  and  Playthings  Industry 

Washing  and  Ironing  Machine  Manufac- 

November  4 

November  13 

turing  Industry 

November  4 

November  6 

Wholesale  Food  and  Grocery  Trade 

November  15 

November  27 
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All  Metal  Insect  Screen  Industry 
— Continued 

mitting  to  be  made  any  false,  ma¬ 
terially  inaccurate,  or  deceptive 
statement  by  way  of  advertisempt 
or  otherwise,  whether  concerning 
the  grade,  quality,  quantity,  sub¬ 
stance,  character,  nature,  origin, 
size,  finish,  or  preparation  of  any 
product,  or  the  credit  terms,  values, 
policies,  or  services  of  any  member 
of  the  industry,  or  otherwise,  hav¬ 
ing  the  tendency  or  capacity  to  mis¬ 
lead  or  deceive  customers  or  pros- 
l>ective  customers,  is  prohibited. 

Commercial  Bribery:  Directly  or 
indirectly  to  give  or  permit  to  be 
given,  or  offer  to  give,  money  or 
anything  of  value  to  agents,  em¬ 
ployees  or  representatives  of  custo¬ 
mers,  prospective  customers,  or  com¬ 
petitors’  customers,  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  employers  or 
principals,  as  an  inducement  to  in¬ 
fluence  their  employers  or  principals 
to  purchase  from  the  makers  of 
such  gift  or  offer  or  to  refrain  from 
dealing  with  competitors  is  prohi¬ 
bited. 

Secret  Rebates:  The  secret  pay¬ 
ment  or  allowance  of  rebates,  re¬ 
funds,  commissions,  credits,  or  un¬ 
earned  discounts,  whether  in  the 
form  of  money  or  otherwise,  or  the 
secret  extension  to  certain  pur¬ 
chasers  of  special  services  or  privi¬ 
leges  not  extended  to  all  purchasers 
on  like  terms  and  conditions,  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Prizes,  Premiums,  Gifts :  The 
offering  or  giving  of  prizes,  pre¬ 
miums,  or  gifts  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  products,  or  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  thereto,  by  any  scheme 
which  involves  lottery,  misrepresen¬ 
tation  or  fraud,  is  prohibited. 

Bid  Peddling:  The  offering  by 
the  bidder  prior  to  the  making  of 
an  award  of  a  substitute  bid  at  a 
price  lower  than  the  one  originally 
quoted  without  a  commensurate  de¬ 
crease  in  the  requirements  of  the 
job,  is  prohibited. 

Independent  Quotations:  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry  are  required  to 
include  the  following  as  part  of  their 
quotations  when  quoting  on  other 
products  in  conjunction  with  all- 
metal  screens :  “The  prices  made 
on  the  various  products  in  this  quo¬ 
tation  are  made  independent  of  each 
other  and  we/ 1  will  accept  a  con¬ 
tract  for  insect  screens  herein 
quoted  irrespective  of  whether  we/ 1 
receive  a  contract  for  any  other 
commodity  quoted  or  not.’’ 

Submitting  Bids :  Submitting 
more  than  one  bid  or  quotation  for 


All  Metal  Insect  Screen  Industry 
— Continued 

a  specified  project  or  revising  such 
0  d  (except  in  the  event  of  a  materi¬ 
al  change  in  the  specifications)  is 
prohibited.  Members  of  the  indus¬ 
try  are  required  to  make  sejmrate 
quotations  for  products  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  when  other  products  form 
part  of  the  specifications. 

Price  Lists:  Members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  are  required  to  file  price  lists 
and  discount  sheets  with  the  Code 
Authority.  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  sell  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly  by  any  means  whatsoever  at  a 
price  lower,  or  at  a  discount  greater, 
or  on  more  favorable  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment,  than  those  provided  in  his 
published  price  lists  and  discount 
sheets.  Sales  below  cost,  except  to 
meet  the  actual  competition  of  the 
lower  cost  of  another  member  of 
the  industry,  are  prohibited. 

Other  Unfair  Practices:  Among 
the  other  practices  prohibited  by 
this  code  are  interference  with  con¬ 
tractual  relations  of  competitors,  de¬ 
famation  of  competitors,  threats  of 
litigation  not  made  in  good  faith, 
espionage  of  competitors,  deliveries 
not  conforming  to  sample  or  order, 
wilfully  misrepresenting  market  con¬ 
ditions  in  order  to  influence  sale, 
and  omitting  parts  called  for  in 
specifications. 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  AND 
EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  November  8 
Effective  November  18 

Covers:  The  business  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  and/or  manufacture  of 
automotive  parts  and/or  equipment, 
consisting  of  automotive  original 
equipment,  shop  equipment,  auto¬ 
motive  service  tools,  automotive 
chemical  s]>ecialties,  automotive  elec¬ 
trical  products,  internal-combustion 
engines,  except  aircraft  engines  and 
allied  products.  The  code  does  not 
cover  rubber  tires,  rubber  tubes, 
electrical  storage  and  wet  primary 
batteries. 

Terms  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
code. 

Sales  Below  Cost  are  prohibited, 
except  in  the  case  of  dropped  lines, 
surplus  stock,  etc.  Supplemental 
codes  are  to  be  filed  by  the  various 
divisions  of  the  industry  regulating 
such  sales  below  cost. 

Invoicing:  The  dating  of  an  in¬ 
voice  other  than  the  date  of  ship¬ 
ment,  and  the  withholding  from  or 


Automotive  Parts  and  Equipment 
Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

inserting  in  the  invoice  facts  which 
make  it  a  false  record  of  the  trans¬ 
action  represented  on  the  face  there¬ 
of,  are  prohibited. 

Secret  Rebates:  The  payment  or 
allowance  of  secret  rebates,  refunds, 
credits,  unearned  discounts,  whether 
in  the  form  of  money  or  otherwise, 
is  unfair  competition. 

Deceiving  Purchasers :  Selling  or 
offering  to  sell  any  product  with 
intent  to  deceive  purchasers  or  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers  is  unfair  com¬ 
petition. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Defama¬ 
tion  of  competitors,  disparagement 
of  competitors’  merchandise,  are 
prohibited.  It  is  contemplated  that 
from  time  to  time  supplementary 
provisions  will  be  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  President  to  prevent 
unfair  competition  in  price  and  other 
unfair  and  destructive  competitive 
practices. 

BUSINESS  FURNITURE, 
STORAGE  EQUIPMENT,  AND 
FILING  SUPPLY  INDUSTRY 
Approved  November  4 
Effective  November  14 

Covers:  The  business  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  selling  any  item  of 
steel  office  furniture,  steel  shelving, 
steel  lockers,  and  visilfle  filing  equip¬ 
ment. 

Rebates:  The  secret  payment  or 
allowance  to  purchasers  of  rebates, 
commissions,  bonuses,  refunds,  cred¬ 
its,  unearned  discount,  or  subsidies 
of  any  kind,  whether  in  the  form  of 
money,  services,  or  otherwise,  or  the 
giving  of  premiums,  or  extending  to 
certain  purchasers  special  service  or 
privileges  not  extended  to  all  pur¬ 
chasers  under  like  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions,  is  prohibited. 

Commercial  Bribery:  Directly  or 
indirectly  to  give  or  i)ermit  to  be 
given  or  offer  to  give  money  or 
anything  of  value  to  agents,  em¬ 
ployees,  or  representatives  of  cus¬ 
tomers  or  prospective  customers,  or 
competitors’  customers,  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  influence  their  employ¬ 
ers  or  principals  to  purchase  from 
the  maker  of  such  gift  or  offer,  or 
to  refrain  from  dealing  with  com¬ 
petitors;  or  to  allow  salesmen  or 
other  employees  or  agents  expense 
money  for  any  other  purpose  than 
legitimate  expenses  of  travel  and 
subsistence,  or  to  permit  any  funds 
to  be  disbursed  in  any  unlawful  way 
to  influence  business,  is  prohibited. 
{Continued  on  page  92) 
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The  Twenty-Third 
Annual  Convention  ! 

Unusually  Large  Attendance  Expected  for 
January  15th  to  19th  Conference  on 
the  Retailer’s  Vital  Problems 

• 

SUBJECT  PROGRAM  WILL  INCLUDE 

IMPORTANT  DISCUSSION  ON  CODES 


Ml'MliKRS  atten(lin,ii  the  Tweiily-Tliinl  Annual 
t'onventiiin  nf  the  National  Retail  Dry  (loods 
Association,  January  15th  t()  19th  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  ^'ork,  will  take  part  in  the  most 
iini)oitant  “retail  luiddle”  ever  called  Iw  this  or  any 
other  ori^ani/.ation.  When  the  five  day  Conference  is 
over  and  the  inenihers  of  the  Association  “sprinj^  into 
action”  in  their  respective  stores  thron<j;hout  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  should,  we  helieve,  know  every  "play”  in  re- 
tailiiifj  and  he  thorouj^hly  familiar  with  the  revised 
regulations  for  1934. 

If  the  retailer  is  to  continue  "to  jday  his  ]»art  in 
National  Recovery”  he  should  know  the  answer  to 
every  one  of  the  many  vital  retail  jwohlems  confronting 
the  trade  and  which  will  he  dealt  with  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Realizing  fully  the  long  line  of  successful  Conven¬ 
tions  held  hy  the  National  Retail  Dry  (joods  .\ssoci- 
ation.  nevertheless,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ])redict  that 
the  forthcoming  Convention  will  take  on  more  im¬ 
portance  than  any  of  those  that  have  gone  before. 
Problems  today  are  general  an<l  can  he  dealt  with  suc¬ 
cessfully  only  hy  retail  nv  ‘'  ims  coming  together  in 
an  attempt  to  seek  a  defin  ,-wer  to  thvir  besetting 
tasks.  No  retailer  is  sufticient  unto  himself  today;  he 
cannot  .settle  the.se  i)rohlems  alone. 

There  is  probably  no  branch  of  .American  business 
more  sensitive  to  changing  economic  conditions  than 
retailing.  The  final  disix)sition  of  the  country's  present 


(lav  uncertainties  is  as  diligently  sought  after  hy  the 
retail  merchant  as  any  other  fact(jr  in  commerce.  All 
the  (|uestions  of  the  dav  are  problems  of  great  moment 
to  retailing.  .\nv  division  of  thought  on  (juestions  of 
economics  or  jiolitical  science  la’oduces  an  almost  im¬ 
mediate  effect  on  the  everyday  business  of  retailing. 

^'our  ( )fiicers  and  members  of  the  h'xecutive  Coun¬ 
cil  had  all  this  in  mind  in  selecting  the  theme  and 
drafting  a  subject  ])rogram  for  the  Convention.  'I'hey 
realize  that  there  is  an  unusual  opjiortunity  this  year 
for  the  .\ssociation  to  he  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
memhers  through  the  e.xercise  of  the  greatest  care  in 
.‘.rranging  the  Convention  program;  making  certain  that 
the  jnessiug  problems  are  given  sufficient  imi)ortance 
and  that  arrangements  are  made  to  have  present  at  the 
C  invention  recognized  authorities  to  lead  the  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  various  fields. 

With  the  Convention  si.x  weeks  away,  it  was  i)ossihle 
at  the  time  of  going  to  iwess  with  this  issue  of  Till-: 
Pci.i.KTi.x  to  give  only  a  cursory  outline  of  the  subject 
program.  Naturally,  with  the  kaleidoscojiic  rapiditv  of 
changing  c  mditions  today,  it  is  ingiossihle  to  draft  a 
definite  program  so  long  in  advance.  'I  here  are.  how¬ 
ever.  indications  of  many  of  the  present  dav  subjects 
in  which  memhers  are  interested  and,  with  this  in  mind, 
we  have  attengited  to  give  hrietly  herewith  some  of  the 
subjects  the  various  divisions  of  the  .\ssociation  con¬ 
template  including  in  their  resjiective  parts  of  the  Pro¬ 
gram. 
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Preliminary  Programs  of  Individual  Sessions 


General  Sessions 

me  opiiiinif  session  on  Monday  evening  will  he 
devoted  to  consideration  of  the  broader  aspects  of 

the  present  economic  ])icture.  'I'hese  addresses  will 
form  a  background  for  the  discussions  of  more  detailed 
to|)ics  during  the  meetings  which  follow.  The 
President’s  .\ddress.  an  analysis  of  the  present  situation 
by  a  leading  economist,  and  other  imj)  )rtant  features 
will  be  included  in  this  program. 

The  General  session  on  Tuesday  evening,  according 
to  present  i)lans,  will  be  devoted  to  discussion  of  the 
Retail  Code  and  of  the  Local  Retail  Trade  Councils. 
These  two  topics  are  of  such  major  imi)ortance  to  all 
merchants,  that  numerous  reipiests  have  been  received 
at  Association  headciuarters  for  a  s])ecial  ])rogram  for 
their  consideration. 

The  Banquet 

Plans  now  being  formulated  for  the  Annual  llaiKiuet 
on  riiursday  evening  give  ])romise  of  an  occasion  of 
unusual  interest.  -\  speaker  whom  everyone  attending 
the  Convention  will  want  to  hear,  has  been  invited  to 
discuss  matters  of  nation-wide  significance. 

As  this  is  the  only  social  function  of  the  week,  in¬ 
creased  attention  will  he  devoted,  this  year,  to  seeing 
that  guests  from  various  sections  of  the  country  are 
afforded  opiiortunities  for  meeting  each  other.  .\ 
Rece])tion  Committee  is  being  chosen,  not  as  a  mere 
formality,  but  as  an  assurance  that  everyone  attending 
the  IkuKiuet  will  remember  it  as  an  e.xceptionally  en¬ 
joyable  event. 

Controllers’  Congress 

In  planning  its  share  of  the  program  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
the  Controllers’  Congress  will  divide  its  discussions 
between  toi)ics  of  broad,  general  interest  to  retail  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  tho.se  of  a  technical  nature.  In  the  first 
group,  discussion  will  center  about  such  subjects  as 
the  costs  of  operation  under  the  XR.\ — how  to  ])lan 
lor  them;  and  the  effects  of  intlation  on  retailing.  In 
the  second  group,  the  possibilities  of  discount  loading 
as  a  result  of  the  new  merchandising  conditions;  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  closing  inventory  rec¬ 
ords  (juarterly,  semi-annuaby.  or  annually;  reserves  for 
markdowns ;  cretlit  problems,  and  state  and  national 
ta.x  developments,  will  be  among  tbe  topics  considered. 
In  addition,  the  Congress  will  ])articii)ate  in  the  Small 
Store  Session,  one  of  the  most  imiK)rtant  features 
of  the  Association  i)rograms.  Credit  and  collection 


problems  and  ways  of  maintaining  good  credit  stand¬ 
ing  will  receive  ])articular  attention. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  recognizes  fully  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  controller’s  opi)ortunity  and  functions 
during  the  ])resent  i)eriod  of  transition  to  new  attitudes 
and  ])roblems  re.sulting  from  the  changes  that  have 
so  rapidly  developed  under  the  National  Recovery  Act. 

W  e  e.xpect  our  to])ics  to  be  presented  by  the  leading 
figures  of  our  particular  field  of  retailing,  by  men 
whose  experience  and  i)osition  give  incalculable  weight 
and  value  to  their  inter])retations  and  advice,  in  these 
trying  days  of  adjustment. 

Sales  Promotion 

The  Sales  Promotion  program  th  s  year  marks  a 
de])arture  from  the  usual  formal  i)resentation  of 
s])eeches.  Informal  although  studied  discussion  is 
planned  for  each  session. 

Manv  maj(»r  i)romotional  problems  wbicb  bave  been 
develo])ed  bv  the  Hoard  of  Directors  ot  tbe  Sales 
Promotion  Division  will  he  further  broken  down  into 
sub-(|uestions.  I'or  e.xample.  tbe  'I'liesday  'uorning 
session  will  comi)rise  six  major  subjects.  Promotional 
Problems  in  the  Piece  Goods  Division,  in  b'lectrical 
.\])pliances.  in  Honiefurnishings.  in  Ready-to-W'ear, 
and  in  other  important  divisions,  lu  ch  of  the  Divisional 
subjects  will  be  broken  down  into  six  or  more  leading 
(jue.stions.  for  instance — what  six  or  more  maj  >r  prob¬ 
lems  exist  in  the  successful  promotion  of  piece  goals? 
Speakers  will  be  assigned  these  (|uestions  and  after 
their  views  are  ex])ressed  the  chairman  will  encourage 
discussion  from  the  floor. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  the  same  informal  plan  will 
be  followed  with  discussion  on  si)ecific  interiwetations 
of  trade  ])ractices  and  revised  standards  of  rdvertising 
practice;  effect  of  shorter  hours  on  promotional  plan¬ 
ning;  discussion  on  allocation  of  advertising  linage; 
provisions  contained  in  Manufacturing  Codes  which 
affect  retail  advertising;  adjusting  ijianiotional  appeals, 
pre.sentations  and  ])lanning  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

W’ednesday  evening,  there  will  be  a  j  tint  session  with 
tbe  Merchandise  Managers  Division.  Four  imp  irtant 
Recovery  ])roh  eiiis  will  be  com])rebensively  discus^^ed. 
The  ])romotional  subjects  will  be  develo])ed  along  these 
lines,  "How  Can  the  ^Merchandise  and  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sions  Cooperate  to  Develop  a  Cor.sistent  Atlvectising 
Plan  for  Building  Profitable  Departments?’’.  ".Sales 
Promotion's  Contribution  to  Profit-Making."  and  a  sub¬ 
ject  based  on  how  cooperation  will  increase  the  ])ro- 
ductivity  of  advertising  by  answering  the  (|uestion. 
"Why  do  we  have  Misrejjre.sentation  in  Advertising?" 

Another  session  will  he  devoted  to  "New  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Sup])lementary  Media" — including  "what’s 
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new”  ill  radio,  direct  mail,  soimd  movies,  window  dis¬ 
play.  etc. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
will  cooperate  with  the  Personnel  and  Merchandising 
Divisions  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  leisure 
hours  and  their  effect  on  consumer  demand  which  it 
is  expected  will  result  in  an  increased  outlet  for  certain 
types  of  merchandise. 

Store  Management 

'I'he  tentative  i)rogram  of  the  Store  Management 
Group  has  been  planned  with  the  theme  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  “The  Retailer  Plays  His  Part  in  National  Re¬ 
covery"  in  mind.  Ways  and  means  of  carrying  out  the 
j)rovisions  of  the  Retail  Code  will  he  discussed 
thoroughly  in  two  of  the  major  sessions. 

In  the  General  Session  of  Store  Management  Groups, 
there  will  he  presented  a  summary  of  what  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  Retail 
Code  has  meant  to  store  o])erating  e.\i)enses,  and  the 
percentage  relationshi])  of  such  e.xpeiises  to  the  iwesent 
volume  of  sales.  Analysis  of  emi)lovee  reactions  and 
employer  cooperation  under  the  Code,  also  will  he  an 
important  part  of  this  program. 

Hecause  of  the  many  changes  in  management  and 
operating  methods  made  necessary  hy  the  carrying  out 
of  Code  i)rovisions.  .stores  have  been  experimenting  in 
their  readjustments  to  the  new  conditions.  'I'he  dis¬ 
cussion  of  changes  in  store  hours.  emi)loyee  schedules, 
and  service  activities,  that  have  been  worked  out  hy 
various  .stores,  will  he  of  the  greatest  interest  to  execu¬ 
tives  of  other  stores  that  are  also  struggling  with  these 
<|uestions. 

'I'hese  sessions  will  afford  an  oi)i)ortunity  for  the 
comi)arison  of  methods  and  results.  'I'hus,  hy  pr  »fiting 
hy  the  ex]K*rience  of  other  stores  as  well  as  hy  ex])eri- 
ments  made  in  a  single  organization,  all  memher  .stores 
can  work  out  the  most  satisfactory  methods  ])ossil)le  of 
readjusting  their  schedules. 

An  analysis  of  changes  in  hnying  habits  brought 
al)out  hy  the  Recovery  Program,  as  they  affect  sales 
peaks  during  the  day  and  peak  days  during  the  week, 
will  he  the  subject  for  a  discussion  that  is  of  vital 
importance  if  stores  are  to  adjust  employee  schedules 
on  the  mo.st  economical  and  efficient  basis  possible. 

Taking  stock  of  the  effectiveness  of  selling  activities 
in  adjusting  personnel  to  new  conditions,  with  parti¬ 
cular  emphasis  on  ineffective  sales  eff  )rts  in  relation 
to  increased  i)ayroll  costs,  will  be  another  imi)ortant 
matter  for  consideration. 

I'here  will  also  be  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits 
and  advantages  of  the  five-day  .and  the  six-d.ay  ])lan  of 
employee  working  schedules  and  a  Round  'I'able  Con¬ 
ference  on  wage  ])ayment  i)lans  and  working  hour 
schedules  under  the  X.  R.  A. 

Technical  and  s])ecialized  sessions  of  the  store  man¬ 
agement  Group  will  include  a  meeting  for  Sujiply 


Managers,  devoted  to  an  ( )pen  Forum  discussion  of 
.Sui)])!)'  Problems  as  affected  by  the  National  Recovery 
Program.  The  topics  to  be  considered  are:  effect  of 
price  increases  on  sui)ply  costs;  selecting  sources  of 
su])i)lies  in  the  face  of  price  uniformity;  substituting 
new  types  of  su])plies  to  kec])  costs  down ;  changes  in 
supidy  standardization  to  meet  ])resent  d.ay  needs ;  and 
whether  long  range  pl.'uming  is  still  i)ractical  in  the 
light  of  new  tr.ade  jw.actices. 

The  .Store  Man.'igement  Groii])  has  been  making  a 
study  of  Restaurant  I)ei)artments  during  the  ^last  year, 
and  a  rei)ort  of  the  findings  of  this  study  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  special  Restaurant  Meeting.  In  .addition 
to  the  rei)ort,  the  following  topics  will  be  discussed: 
payroll  e.xpense  and  the  Restaurant  Code;  iiromotional 
ideas  that  bring  in  business;  what's  ha])i)ening  to  the 
average  sales  check ;  and  trends  in  restaurant  service. 

Delivery 

.\  technical  session  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Associ- 
.ation  will  be  devoted  to  discu.ssion  of  the  i)roblenis  of 
this  dei)artment  under  the  new  conditions.  'I'he  pro¬ 
gram.  as  it  is  now  ])lanned,  will  include  consideration 
of  the  jMissibilities  of  building  good  will  thr>iugh  closer 
coordin.ation  of  Delivery  and  .\djustment  departments; 
o])erating  the  P.acking  de]).artment  to  meet  new  Delivery 
retiuirements ;  handling  Delivery  during  ])eak  ])eriods, 
under  the  N.  R.  .\. ;  and  new  problems  of  furniture 
warehousing  and  delivery. 

Traffic 

Provisions  of  a  number  of  Codes  have  affected  the 
ojjerations  of  Traffic  Departments,  and  these  will  lie 
considered  at  a  Round  'fable  Conference  at  a  meeting 
of  the  'I'raffic  Grouji.  Information  concering  the  recent 
Hearings  in  Washington  and  other  matters  of  vital 
concern  to  all  'fraffic  e.xecutives,  will  also  be  discussed. 

Personnel 

'fhe  Nation.'il  Recovery  Act  has  jilaced  upon  Person¬ 
nel  Directors  new  and  great  responsibilities,  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  jiersonnel  iirovisions  of  the  Code 
in  a  constructive  way  rests  largely  with  them,  'fhe 
stimulating  challenge  of  this  unupie  op])ortunity  will 
be  reflected  in  the  convention  sessions  of  the  Personnel 
Grou]). 

'fhe  six'akers  will  discuss  the  effect  of  the  National 
Recovery  .Act  on  specific  iiersonnel  problems.  The 
handling  of  emjiloyment,  training  .and  enijiloyees’  ser¬ 
vice  activities  in  conformity  with  Code  re([uirenients, 
will  be  taken  up  definitely  and  in  detail.  'I'he  building 
of  a  relationship  between  em])loyer  and  employee  which 
will  engender  trust  and  further  cooperative  effort  will 
be  the  theme  of  a  significant  address.  .\  session  which 
will  deal  with  selling  problems  will  include  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  sales  training  as  d  )ne  "on  the  job”  and  a 
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discussion  of  the  training  of  exttiig  and  part-time  sales- 
petjple.  Another  session  will  he  devoted  to  the  training 
and  development  of  executives  for  the  new  and  greater 
degree  of  leaderslu'i)  which  the  New  Deal  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them. 

The  program  is  being  plamu^  with  the  needs  of 
smaller  volume  stores  in  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  larger 
organizations.  It  is  recognized  that  the  vital  problems 
of  today  are  common  to  all  stores  and  that  all  are  eager 
for  guidance  in  a  hnal  effort  to  cooperate  fully  in  the 
Recovery  Program. 

Merchandising 

Not  only  does  "The  Retailer  Play  llis  Part  in 
National  Recovery"  as  announced  in  the  theme  of  the 
Convention,  hut  the  merchandising  executive,  whether 
merchandise  manager,  or  buyer,  ])lays  a  tremenduously 
important  i)art  in  that  i)rogram. 

It  is  distinctly  a  New  I'.ra  in  Merchandising,  and 
an  o])]K)rtunity  to  bring  our  selling  departments  out 
of  the  red  into  the  almost  forgotten  black,  livery 
merchandising  executive  will  want  to  play  his  part  in 
bringing  this  about,  and  our  iirogram  provides  for 
many  ])ractical  discussions  of  the  economic  situation  as 
applying  to  merchandising.  Topics  for  discussion  have 
been  .selected  because  of  their  bearing  t)n  proven  ways 
to  increase  volume  and  ])rofits  in  1934. 

Ibis  thought  will  he  carried  through  all  meetings,— 
the  general  .session  for  the  Merchandising  Division,  the 
Joint  sessions  with  .Sales  Promotion  and  Personnel, 
and  the  Divisional  Merchandising  programs. 

'I'he  Division  is  endeavoring  to  secure  as  speakers 
the  most  successful  men  in  each  of  the  fields  covered, 
nuestions  will  be  invited  from  the  Hour  and  anijile 
time  given  to  a  full  discussion  of  the  salient  jihases  of 
each  talk.  J*.very thing  possible  will  be  done  to  make 
these  "ex])erience  '  meetings  of  a  sound  merchandising 
nature. 

.\mong  the  tojiics  listed  for  discussion  at  the  gcmeral 
sessions,  are: 

h'onnulating  our  merchandising  policies  to 
conform  with  the  new  conditions.  What 
changes  are  re(|uired  in  making  our  buving 
plans  for  .Spring?  Changes  necessary  in 
the  margin  of  jirofits.  Buying  habits  of 
customers.  Must  (juality  be  sacrilked  to 
maintain  sales  volume? 

Intlation  difficulties  as  they  relate  to  merchan¬ 
dising.  \\  hat  is  the  situation  in  regard  to 
imports?  How  will  it  affect  our  jiolicy  as  to 
price  lining,  increased  operating  e.xpenses, 
st  icks  of  goods  on  hand  and  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  ? 

Manufacturers  Codes  affecting  merchandis- 
ing.  W  hat  is  the  effect  of  the  various 
changes  in  trade  practices,  discounts,  con¬ 


trolled  production,  fixing,  resale  prices? 

How  about  the  future,  from  the  retailers’ 
standpoint  ? 

Dramatizing  new  merchandise.  New  ideas,  to 
meet  problems  of  rising  prices.  .Since  jirice 
appeal  is  no  longer  the  drawing  card  it  once 
was,  how  can  we  improve  most  advantage¬ 
ously  on  our  jol)  of  advertising,  disjilaying 
and  selling  the  merchandise  itself? 

Divisional  merchandising  meetings  are  planned  as 
last  year,  with  one  exce])ti(»n.  Because  of  extraordinary 
opportunities  ojien  to  dejiartment  stores  for  increasing 
.sales  volume  and  jirofits  in  electrical  aiipliance  merchan¬ 
dise,  additional  time  has  been  set  aside  for  the  jirohlems 
of  this  department.  I  he  Divisioal  meetings  jilanned, 
are : 

Tuesday  A.  M. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  W  ear 

Linens,  Domestics  and 
Blankets 

Tuesday  P.  M. 

Ready  to  W  ear 

Major  I'dectrical  Aiipliances 

\\  ednesday  A.  M. 

Small  wares  and  Acces¬ 
sories 

Housewares,  China  and 
Glassware,  and  Lamjis 

W  ednesday  P.  M. 

I  able  hJectrical  .\ppliances 

I'hursday  P.  M. 

Basement  I  feiiartments 

Piece  Goods 

I'urniture,  Moor  C dverings 
and  Draperies 

A  program  committee  of  divisional  mercbandising 
executives  has  been  appointed  for  each  of  these 
.sessions,  and  the  subjects  in  each  case  are  being  care- 
tully  selected,  after  weighing  their  wilue  in  building 
up  the.se  dejiartments. 

In  the  ^len  s  and  Boys’  Wear  meeting  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  the  imjiortance  of  fashi  >n  empha.ds  and  the  need 
to  dramatize  the  .seasonal  changes  in  men’s  and  boys’ 
weal  to  increase  business;  how  to  increase  sales  volume 
in  the  furnishing  department,  by  one  who  has  been 
very  successful  in  doing  so;  effects  of  manufacturers’ 
code  provisions  on  selling  operations  and  price  lines, 
both  from  a  manufacturers’  and  a  retailers’  viewpoint. 

1  he  Linens.  Domestics  and  Blankets  group  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  changes  in  traditional  buying  and  selling  habits 
to  meet  NRA  conditions,  both  as  to  domestic  and  im¬ 
port  merchandise:  new^  items  of  merchandi.se  and  new 
ideas  in  linens  and  domestics  to  ])roduce  greater  .sales 
volume  in  these  lines;  how  the  manufacturer  and  re¬ 
tailer  can  cooi)erate  for  a  iwofitable  business  in  1934, 
with  a  prominent  manufacturer  leading  the  discussion, 
and  a  retail  merchant  i)resenting  the  retail  angle; 
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followed  by  a  general  round  table  discussion  from  the 
floor  on  the  problems  of  this  department. 

'I'he  Ready-to-Wear  merchandisers  are  interested  in 
knowing  what  is  ahead  for  them  for  Si)riug,  and  when 
during  the  Spring  months,  and  at  w'hat  price  lines, 
they  can  expect  their  most  profitable  business  in  dresses 
and  coats:  what  the  possibilities  are  for  the  Sixwtswear 
department  during  the  coming  Si)ring  months,  in  its 
relation  to  the  Ready-to-W'ear  group;  what  does  the 
Fashion  Guild  mean  to  the  retailer,  and  how  can  the 
retailer  best  cooi)erate;  the  status  of  cpiality  merchan¬ 
dise  under  present  conditions ;  the  work  of  the  Color 
Coordination  Committee. 

'I'he  successful  setting  up  and  o])eration  of  an  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  dei)artment,  both  major  and  table,  will 
be  the  topic  for  a  talk  by  one  who  represents  the  large 
city  store  department  and  one  who  can  talk  for  the 
smaller  town ;  the  importance  of  grouping  electrical 
merchandise  in  one  department  under  one  buyer;  the 
necessity  of  full  display  department  cooperation,  hrca- 
tion  importance;  tie-in  with  utilities;  sales  training  in 
resi)ect  to  the  cost  of  operating  appliances  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  use  and  mechanism  of  appliances ;  stock 
turnover ;  new  merchandise  items  ;  display  ideas ;  adver¬ 
tising  ;  seasonal  activities ;  servicing  of  electrical  mer¬ 
chandise;  standard  versus  sub-standard  goods;  and 
many  other  very  important  questions  in  this  new  field 
of  merchandising  by  department  stores,  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

New  ideas  about  lujw  to  sell  small  wares  and  acces¬ 
sories  more  profitably,  emphasizing  the  use  of  more 
effective  displays,  both  within  the  tlepartment  and  in 
windows ;  the  new  styles,  designs  and  items  in  acces¬ 
sories  for  Spring;  the  place  of  costume  jewelry  in  the 
dei)artment;  and  merchandising  under  NRA  manufac¬ 
turers'  codes  will  be  presented  at  the  conference  by 
merchandise  managers  and  buyers  who  are  giving  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  the  profitable  (Ji)eration  of  their 
accessories  business  in  1934. 

Successful  sales  methods  during  1933  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Housewares,  China  and 
Glassware,  and  Lamps  merchandisers.  Other  subjects 
that  are  scheduled  include  the  building  of  sound  mer- 
chadising  operations  during  the  present  i)eriod  of  ad¬ 
vancing  prices ;  ways  of  securing  new  ideas  for  mer¬ 
chandise  (a)  what  the  manufacturer  can  do  to  help 
the  buyer,  (b)  what  the  buying  office  can  do  for  the 
buyer,  and  (c)  what  the  buyer  can  do  for  himself ; 
the  use  of  “Hath  Shops"  to  increase  volume ;  and  how 
to  im])rove  china  and  glassware  business  in  1934; 
followed  by  discussion  from  the  floor. 

The  Basement  Managers’  (jroup  have  held  a  number 
of  very  successful  meetings  during  the  i)ast  year,  and 
these  discussions  will  be  continued  at  the  convention 
at  a  half  day’s  session  on  im])ortant,  current  matters 
of  interest  to  all  basement  and  volume  selling  execu¬ 
tives.  The  buyer’s  responsiI)ility  for  effective  sales 
training  and  what  he  is  doing  about  it ;  new  lines  of 


merchandise  for  basemetit  stores ;  their  policy  in  regard 
to  current  purchases  and  advance  purchases  under 
present  price  conditions ;  their  attitude  with  respect  to 
store’s  own  brands;  the  projjer  margin  and  markup; 
how  to  dramatize  the  basement ;  the  application  of  codes 
to  basement  selling  and  buying ;  how  to  increase  volume 
in  1934  at  a  profit — are  all  matters  of  vital  interest 
th;it  this  group  will  discuss  at  their  meeting. 

The  Piece  Goods  meeting  will  have  an  open  forum 
on  the  effect  of  the  new  partnership  between  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  under  the  NR.\,  and  has  invited 
]>rominent  manufacturers  and  retailers  to  present  their 
views.  What  effect  has  restricted  production  under 
manufacturers’  codes  had  (ju  our  buying  plans ;  are 
manufacturers  meeting  style  and  design  needs  for 
home  sewing;  how  can  retailers  coo])erate  with  i)attern 
companies  to  promote  the  selling  of  piece  goods  and 
patterns  for  their  mutual  good ;  and  what  can  retailers 
do  themselves  to  emphasize  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments  in  order  to  stimulate  volume  on  a  profitable  basis, 
will  be  other  to])ics  discussed  at  this  forum. 

Merchandisers  of  Furniture,  F’l(M)r  Coverings  and 
Draperies  are  planning  to  analyze  the  oi)eration  of  their 
departments  with  the  object  in  view  of  meeting  the 
changed  conditions  under  XR.V  as  to:  type  of  stocks 
to  be  carried;  building  volume;  merchandising  fashions 
vs.  staples ;  price  lining  in  1934  to  meet  consumer 
retjuirements ;  the  prospect  for  business  in  1934  for 
door  coverings;  how  to  cai)italize  their  opportunities 
in  furniture  departments;  and  the  new  designs  and 
styles  for  1934. 

Smaller  Volume  Stores 

.Mthough  many  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  are  the 
same  for  stores  of  all  sizes,  the  methods  to  be  employed 
in  working  them  out  may  differ  radically.  In  the  small¬ 
er  volume  store,  oue  e.xecutive  must  be  responsible  for 
the  work  of  several  departments.  The  salespeople,  too, 
must  be  trained  to  “double  in  brass",  whenever  neces¬ 
sary. 

'I'he  special  session  for  the  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  stores  of  smaller  sales  volume,  which  was  held 
at  the  last  .\nnual  Convention,  proved  so  successful 
that  a  similar  meeting  has  been  scheduled  for  this  year. 
'I'his  F'orum  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  morning  and, 
since  one  session  proved  too  short  for  the  discussion 
of  all  the  problems  that  were  brought  up  last  year, 
plans  are  being  made  for  a  special  luncheon,  following 
which  the  discussion  can  be  continued  into  tbe  after¬ 
noon. 

All  phases  of  store  activity  will  be  discussed  and  the 
heads  of  the  varit)us  Grcnips  are  cooperating  in  pre- 
])aring  a  i)rogram  rich  with  helpful  material  on  the 
subjects  of  control,  merchandising,  personnel,  .store 
management,  sides  j)r(»motion,  traffic  and  marking,  and 
deliverv. 
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FASHION  CONFERENCE 

WILL  BE  DIRECTED  BY 

KATHERINE  CASEY 

The  Association  has  arranged  again 
with  Miss  Katherine  Casey  to  present  the  fashion  mer¬ 
chandise  discussion  and  conference,  following  the  general 
plan  inaugurated  last  year,  but  greatly  enlarged  and 
augmented  by  presentations  and  displays,  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  Convention.  The  Fashion  Conference  is  scheduled 
for  Wednesday,  January  17th  and  discussion  will  center 
around  all  types  of  accessories  and  fabrics  as  well  as 
silhouette  in  the  1934  spring  fashion  picture. 

There  will  be  displays  on  living  models  of  the  basic  cos¬ 
tumes  in  sport,  street  and  evening  wear.  There  will  be 
displays  of  special  accessories  with  discussion  to  Pit  each 
merchandise  group.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  occasion 
clothes  and  their  coordinated  units. 

Through  the  use  of  living  models  color,  fabric  and  silhou¬ 
ette  interpretations  will  be  more  clearly  designated  than 
was  possible  in  previous  afternoon  conferences,  while  de¬ 
tailed  resources  and  merchandise  information  will  be 
available  on  all  items  shown  in  the  afternoon  confer¬ 
ence. 
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ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCE  PROBLEMS 
TO  BE  SPOTLIGHTED 


Interesting  Sessions  During  Convention  Devoted  to  this 
New  Merchandising  Field  for  Department  Stores  to  Be 
Arranged  by  Merchandising  Division  With  Cooperation 
of  Electrical  Association  of  New  York,  Inc. 

o 


IX  view  of  the  interest  l)eing  manifested  by  stores  at 
this  time  in  the  i).)ssil)ilities  for  further  developing 
the  sale  .)f  electrical  ai)pliances  in  department  stores, 
the  Merchandising  Division  .)f  the  Xational  Retail  Dry 
(loads  .Issociatioii  is  arranging  for  several  sessi<jns  to 
he  devoted  to  the  discnssi.m  of  i.n.hlems  of  this  kind 
of  merchandise  at  the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion.  January  15th  to  19th.  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

Members  will  recall  that  for  several  years  the  Na- 
tiomil  Retail  Dry  Goods  .  Issoeiation  has  been  devoting 
time  and  effort  to  the  study  of  the  appliance  field, 
cooperating  with  the  Kdison  hdectric  Institute,  Xational 
Retail  Furniture  .Association,  and  the  Xational  Retail 
Hardware  Association  through  the  Electrical  Merchan¬ 
dising  Joint  C.)mmittee  which  published  a  report  in  hook 
form  known  as  "Merchandising  i^llectrical  Appliances." 

The  final  program  for  the  electrical  appliance  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  Convention,  of  course,  is  imt  ready  to  he 
announced  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  with  this  issue 
of  The  Bulletin,  hut  it  will  surely  be  of  interest  to 
members  to  know  that  cooperating  with  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  ^Issoeiation  in  the  selection  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  speakers  f.ir  these  sessions  is  the  Electrical 
.Association  of  Xew  A'ork,  Inc.  This  well  known  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  electrical  appliance  field  will  help  us 
prepare  the  program  and  suiiervise  its  development  and 
the  selection  of  the  proix;r  speakers  for  the  various 
subjects  that  will  he  dealt  with. 

An  early  survey  of  the  field  and  its  problems  shows 
for  instance  a  str  )ng  desire  among  department  stores 
to  secure  information  on  the  pr.iper  setting  up  of  the 
electrical  department  so  as  to  carry  with  it  compelling 
interest  for  the  customer.  This  includes,  of  course,  the 
imixirtance  of  grouping  electrical  merchandise  in  one 
department  under  one  buyer,  the  question  of  display, 
the  importance  of  the  projier  location,  the  advisability 
of  tie  up  with  utilities  and  the  emphasis  of  quality. 


With  these  subjects,  is  included  the  advisability  of 
coordination  of  effort  of  the  store  generally  with  the 
electrical  appliance  department.  The  proper  training 
of  salespeople  is  one  of  the  leading  problems  of  the 
electrical  appliance  department  in  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store,  for  the  stores  have  found  it  necessary  to 
supply  salespeople  with  sufficient  technical  information 
to  make  possible  the  giving  of  pro[)er  information  to 
in.iuiring  customers. 

There  are  any  number  of  similar  questions  that  the 
executives  of  the  electrical  appliance  department  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  asking,  including  turnover;  adver¬ 
tising  territorial  co.jperati^j  possibilities;  seasonal  ac¬ 
tivities  ;  demonstrations ;  consumer  relations,  and  so  on 
through  the  knig  gamut  of  questions  that  are  constantly 
coming  up  in  this  comparatively  new  merchandise  field 
for  department  stores. 

At  the  Electrical  Sessions  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Association  to  see  that  many  of  these  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  of  vital  importance,  lie  given  sufficient 
time  on  the  program  to  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  attend¬ 
ing  delegates. 

Emphasizing  these  .sessions  as  well  as  the  importance 
the  Association  places  at  this  time  upon  the  problems 
of  the  electrical  appliance  department,  is  the  Special 
Electrical  Appliance  Section  which  will  appear  in  the 
January  issue  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Assoeiation.  In  this  Special  Section  the 
Association  is  devoting  space  to  emphasizing  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  this  tremendous  consumer  market.  Of  signal 
importance  is  the  sales  promotion  calendar  showing  the 
type  of  merchandise  to  be  promoted  each  month 
throughout  the  year.  Considerable  attention  will  be 
given  to  new  items  of  merebandise  in  which  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  our  member  stores  will  be  interested. 

I  hroughout  this  Section  there  will  be  editorials  and 
illustrations  on  dynamic  displays  and  advertising  ideas. 
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A  Cooperative  Plan  to  Promote  Increased 
Sales  of  Recreational  Merchandise 


The  N.  R.  A.  is  bringing  to  millions  of  consumers  The  com])lete  plan  for  the  ccjoperative  movement  is 
more  time  for  wholesome  recreation  and  self-improve-  outlined  in  three  stages : 
ment  then  they  have  ever  enjoyed  before.  For  this 
reason,  an  exhibit  of  recreational  merchandise  will  be 
held  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  retailers,  January  19 
to  26,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  featuring 
all  of  the  accessories  and  appliances  in  the  recreational 
field. 

This  cooperative  movement  was  launched  November 
first  to  assist  manufacturers,  retailers  and  consumers  to 
profit  by  the  leisure  hours,  provided  through  the  New 
Era.  A  group  of  merchandise  managers  and  buyers 
who  are  among  those  sixuisoring  this  exhibit  have 
sensed  the  new  trends,  new  tastes  and  new  needs  which 
will  result  from  leisure  hours.  The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  is  scheduling  a  session  on  Friday, 

January  19,  in  which  the  important  promotional,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  selling  problems  involved  in  this  type 
of  merchandise  will  be  discussed. 


Manufacturers’  immediate  activities — to 
develop  new  ideas,  new  services,  new 
models,  to  recreate  old  products  with  new 
features,  in  order  to  meet  leisure  hour  de¬ 
mands. 


Cooperation  of  manufacturers  and  retailers 
— to  enable  retailers  to  inspect  merchandise 
at  the  exhibit  (January  19  to  26)  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  in  this 
new  recreational  market. 


Retailer’s  Spring  promotions,  sales  drives, 
displays  and  advertising,  stressing  the  need 
to  enjoy  more  sports,  fishing,  hiking,  golf¬ 
ing,  riding,  home  and  garden  improvement, 
travel,  etc. 


Scene  from  the  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  22nd  Annual  Convention 
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DELEGATES!!! 

Railroads  Grant  Unusual  Fare 
Reductions  to  23rd  Annual  Convention 

• 

Members  of  the  Association  or  any  of  the  Groups  Pay  To  and  From  Your 
Store  Rate  Equal  to  One  and  One-Third  Regular  One  Way  Charge 

• 


An  unusually  substantial  fare  reduction  granted  by 
the  railroads  and  connecting  steamship  lines  will 
l;e  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  Association  who  as 
delegates  attend  the  Twenty-'l'hird  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Association  at  the  Hotel  I’ennsylvania,  New 
York  City,  January  15th  to  19th. 

For  a  reduced  fare  e(|ual  to  one  and  one-third  the 
regular  one-way  charge,  members  of  the  Association 
may  attend  the  Convention  of  the  Association  and  re- 
tuni  to  their  stores.  Certain  qualifications,  however,  are 
iie.essa;‘y  and  to  s.'cure  this  substantial  reduction  in 
lailvoad  fares  your  Association  recommends  that  you 
give  consideration  t )  this  subject  at  this  time  when  you 
and  other  reprcsetatives  of  your  store,  no  doubt,  are 
planning  to  attend  the  Convention.  F'or  instance: 

Yon  Are  Eli  foible  to  Certificate  Validation 

1 — If — Your  are  (pialified  to  sign  the  official  signature 
of  your  firm  as  a  member  v)f  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

2 — If — You  are  a  Member  of  the  following  .\ffiliated 
Groups : 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  Store  Managemt'nt  Division,  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  Retail  Fur  Council,  Personnel 
Group,  Traffic  Groiq),  Retail  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion,  Import  Managers’  Division  and  National 
Retail  Secretaries  Association. 

.1 — In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  meml.er  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges, 
with  certificate,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  designated 
a  delegate  over  the  official  signature  of  the  member 
store. 

Uotv  to  Get  Reduced  Fare 

1 — Huy  your  regular  fare  one-way  ticket  to  New 
York  City  at  your  local  railroad  ticket  office. 


2 —  Ask  the  local  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssociation  Convention  in  New 
York  City.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have  this 
certificate,  get  receipt  for  ticket  stamped  with  the 
date  of  purchase.  Reduced  fare  icill  not  be  alloiC’cd 
unless  you  get  the  certificate  or  stamped  receipt 
tchen  purchasing  your  “’going”  ticket  for  Neiv 
York. 

3 —  Your  certificate  must  be  validated  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Convention  head(|uarters.  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  before  it  can  be  used  to  purchase  return 
tickets  for  one-third  fare.  The  Validation  Officer 
will  be  on  duty  at  Convention  headquarters,  on  J.an- 
uary  Ib-lz-lS-PJ),  1934. 

4 —  .After  your  certificate  has  been  validated  it  mu.st 
be  i)resented  to  the  ticket  agent  in  New  York  City 
from  whom  you  jnirchased  your  return  ticket. 
r’ro])er  validation  by  the  A’alidation  Officer  at  the 
Convention  head(|uarters  entitles  every  delegate 
to  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  fare. 

Members  are  requested  to  secure  validation  certifi¬ 
cates  and  turn  them  in  at  the  convention,  regardless 
of  whether  they  intend  using  them  as  it  will  help 
other  delegates  attending  the  Convention. 

Time  Limit  on  Tickets 

There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  iqion  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  u.sed  for  tbe  “going  trip” 
and  upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain  in 
New  York  before  your  return  journey. 

Certificates  or  stam])ed  recei])ts  may  be  secured 
from  your  1  ical  agent  at  the  time  tickets  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  tri|)  to  New  York,  indicated  on  “going.” 
as  long  as  they  are  validate<l  by  the  sjiecial  agent 
on  January  16,  17,  18  and  19  at  Convention  head¬ 
quarters. 
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Tickets  must  be  i)urchase(l  up  to  and  including 
January  23rd  for  return  trip,  but  delegates  will  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  reaching  home  by  mid¬ 
night  of  the  thirtieth  day  after  leaving  home. 

Trunk  Line  Association 

Leave  Home — January  11  to  17 

Territory — New  York  State  (East  of  and  includ¬ 
ing  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Suspension  Bridge  and 
Salamanca),  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (East  of  and 
including  Erie,  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh),  Delaware, 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  (East  of  and  including  Wheeling,  Parkers¬ 
burg,  Kenova,  Orange  and  Norfolk). 

iVeie  England  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  11  to  17 
Territory — All  New  England 

Southeastern  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  11  to  17 
Territory — All  Southeast 

Southtvestern  Passenger  Association 
Steamship  Lines 

Leave  Home — January  4  to  10 

Territory — January  4-9 — including  from  Texas. 
These  dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from 
stations  in  Texas  via  New  Orleans  and  thence  to 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line) 
or  via  Galveston,  Texas,  thence  the  Mallory  Steam¬ 
ship  Lines. 


\"alley  Ry.,  Missouri  and  North  Arkansas  Ry., 
National  Railways  of  Me.xico,  Oklahoma  City-Ada- 
Atoka  Ry.,  Wichita  Falls  and  Southern  Ry. 


Transcontinnental  Passenger  Association 
Western  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  11  to  17 

Territory — Colorado  (Juleshurg  only),  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Manitoba,  (see  Note),  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  No.  Michigan,  No.  Dakota, 
So.  Dakota,  Wisconsin. 


Leave  Home — January  10  to  16 

Colorado  (except  Juleshurg),  New  Mexico  (ex¬ 
cept  via  New  Orleans  and  Steamship  lines),  Wy¬ 
oming. 

Leave  Home — January  5  to  16 

New  Mexico  (via  New  Orleans  and  Steamship 
lines). 


Arizona. 


Leave  Home — January  4  to  15 


Leave  Home — January  9  to  15 

British  Columbia,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Ore¬ 
gon  (except  via  California),  Utah,  Washington. 

Leave  Home— January  7  to  13 

Oregon  (via  California — except  via  New  Orleans 
and  Steampship  Lines). 

Leave  Home — January  2  to  13 

Oregon  (via  California — via  New  Orleans  and 
Steamship  Lines). 


January  5  to  10 — including  from  Louisiana — These 
dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from  sta¬ 
tions  in  Louisiana  via  New  Orleans  thence  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line). 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Railroads 

Leave  Home  January  10  to  17 

Territory — January  10  to  16,  including  from  Ok¬ 
lahoma  and  Texas. 

January  11  to  17,  including  from  .\rkansas,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  also  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
Natchez,  Miss. 

Note — The  following  Southwestern  lines  are  not 
party  to  the  reduced  fares  herein  announced : — 
Arkansas  &  Louisiana  Mis.souri  Ry.,  Ft.  Smith 
and  Western  Ry.,  Graysonia,  Nashville  &  Ashdown 
Ry.,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Ry.,  Midland 


Leave  Home — January  2  to  14 

California. 

Note — !ManitoI)a  (on  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific  and  M.,  St.  P.  and  S.  S.  M.  Rys.,  also  from 
W'innepeg  via  Canadian  National  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Rys.). 

Central  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  11  to  17 

Territory — West  of  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Sala¬ 
manca.  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Keno¬ 
va,  to  and  including  Chicago,  St.  Louis  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  including  Cincinnati,  Cairo  and 
Louisville. 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 
Eastern  Lines 

Leave  Home — January  11  to  17 


Before  Convention  Sessions  Open — 

Send  your  list  of  delegates  immediately  to  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  W.  Uth  Street,  New  York  City. 
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A  Guide  to  "Accuracy”  in  Advertising 

By  the  SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
- • - 


A  FEW  prominent  retailers  have  decried  the  word 
“inaccurate”  in  Article  IX  of  the  Retail  Code  as 
unfortunate,  in  that  it  may  tend  to  create  a  “keep 
within  the  law”  spirit.  They  say  that  there  is  a  fine 
distinction  between  “avoiding”  inaccuracy  and  “striv¬ 
ing”  for  accuracy.  This  reaction  appears  logical. 

There  are  perhaps  a  certain  few  unscrupulous  adver¬ 
tisers  who  are  asking  themselves  “how  far  may  I  go 
without  violating  these  provisions?”  And  it  is  probable 
that  they  have  a  certain  margin  in  which  to  work, 
realizing  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one  person 
to  measure  fairly  the  degree  of  falsity  of  any  advertis¬ 
ing  claim.  Obviously,  they  are  not  taking  seriously  the 
fact  that  the  burden  of  proof  of  any  advertising  claim 
rests  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  vast  majority  of 
advertisers  who  will  not  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
“within  the  law”  margin.  They  realize  that  every  state¬ 
ment  they  make  must  stand  the  test  of  provability. 
Furthermore,  they  have  learned  that  there  is  a  growing 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  for  unadorned 
facts  and  uninflated  claims  in  advertising  copy. 

These  advertisers  are  in  a  strategic  position,  for  it  is 
within  their  power  to  set  the  level  of  advertising  in 
their  community.  The  time  will  certainly  come  when 
the  unscrupulous  advertiser  will  stretch  his  conscience 
too  far  and  the  results  of  the  inevitable  investigation 
will  become  public  knowledge  and  consequently  work 
to  his  undoing.  After  a  few  such  cases,  it  does  not 
seem  unlikely  that  all  retail  advertising  will  seek  the 
level  established  by  the  most  scrupulous  leaders. 

Undoubtedly  new  proponents  of  “accurate”  advertis¬ 
ing  will  also  enter  the  lists  in  every  community.  Many 
who  heretofore  were  victimized  by  unfair  competitive 
advertising  will  now  vigilantly  control  their  own  claims 
and  adopt  higher  standards. 

In  order  to  provide  a  guide  to  accuracy,  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  has  been  asked  by  many  members 
to  revise  its  Standards  of  Advertising  Practice  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  legalized  regulations  and  reprint  them. 
Whatever  revisions  have  been  made  of  course  are  first 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  next 
by  members.  It  is  planned  to  have  these  revisions  voted 
on  at  the  annual  convention  in  January. 

Meanwhile,  any  retailer  who  seriously  applies  the 
following  Standards  to  his  own  advertising  has  nothing 
to  fear  in  the  way  of  complaints  before  the  local  Retail 
Trade  Council  or  Compliance  Board. 

Furthermore,  by  sponsoring  truthful  advertising  and 
honest  representation,  he  will  help  to  restore  consumer 
confidence  in  advertising  and  consequently  increase  its 
effectiveness. 

A — The  Misuse  of  Superlatives  Destroys  Belief  in 
Advertising. 

Advertising  should  not  only  be  truthful,  but  should 
at  all  times  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  untruth  or 
the  suspicion  of  insincerity.  Under-statements  rather 
than  over-statements  should  be  part  of  our  practice. 


more  so  than  ever  before.  These  regulations  should 
be  followed  closely: 

1.  Superlatives  should  be  used  sparingly  and  with 
the  utmost  restraint.  The  advertising,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  would  be  strengthened  if  superlatives  were 
eliminated  entirely.  Claims  for  any  merchandise  that 
it  is  “best,”  “finest,”  “loveliest,”  etc.,  in  nearly  every 
case  merely  express  opinions,  not  facts — and  are  disbe¬ 
lieved  perhaps  rightfully  by  the  consumer.  In  referring 
to  sales  events,  no  advertisement  should  say  that  they 
are  the  “greatest,”  “largest,”  “most  unusual,”  etc., 
“within  our  knowledge  or  history,”  except  upon  the 
rare  occasions  when  such  assertions  can  be  substantiated 
by  actual  knowledge  or  records.  On  these  rare  occas¬ 
ions,  it  is  more  convincing  to  limit  the  statements 
to  your  own  business,  i.e.,  do  not  say  “The  Greatest 
Sale,”  but  say  “Our  Greatest  Sale.”  Not  “the  best 
value  ever  offered,”  but  “we  believe  this  is  the  best 
value  we  have  ever  offered.” 

B — Misleading  Phrases  and  Statements. 

According  to  the  Code,  it  is  an  unfair  trade  practice 
to  deceive  or  mislead  the  customer  in  any  material  par¬ 
ticular.  Therefore,  be  as  careful  with  the  implications  of 
your  statements  as  with  their  direct  meaning.  Do  not 
use  ambiguous  and  misleading  phrases  and  statements 
capable  of  misinterpretation.  Make  all  statements 
clearly  understandable.  It  is  often  wise  to  moderate 
even  true  statements,  when  they  are  so  startling  as  to 
appear  incredible.  Whenever  it  seems  necessary  to 
temporize  the  statements  of  the  buyer  in  reference  to 
value  claims  of  his  merchandise,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  advertising  head  to  do  so. 

1.  FLOOR  SAMPLES  should  be  merchandise  in 
good  condition  which  have  been  used  for  display  or 
demonstration  purposes.  Should  not  include  “damaged” 
or  “hurt  goods”  unless  specified  as  such. 

2.  DISCONTINUED  MODELS  should  never  be 
advertised  in  a  way  to  give  an  impression  that  they 
are  new.  If  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  model  has 
been  discontinued,  it  should  be  advertised  as  such. 

3.  SIZES,  if  in  broken  ranges,  should  be  so  stated 
or  the  exact  sizes  should  be  named.  MEASURE¬ 
MENTS  of  certain  kinds  of  merchandise  varies  with 
standard  sizes  and  therefore  should  be  accurately  given 
in  an  advertisement.  For  example:  An  Oriental  rug 
may  not  measure  9  x  12  feet  exactly;  it  may  be 
8'6"  X  12'3''.  In  advertising  sheets,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  “hemmed”  sizes  be  given. 

4.  SOILED  or  damaged  merchandise,  if  adver¬ 
tised,  should  be  clearly  described  as  such. 

5.  ENTIRE  STOCK  in  an  advertisement  should 
include  all  the  stock  of  merchandise  referred  to.  For 
example:  “Entire  stock,  men’s  suits.  $33.50,”  would 
mean  every  man’s  suit  in  the  store.  “Our  entire  stock 
of  $29.50  dresses,  $19.50,”  includes  every  $29.50  dress 
in  the  store. 

6.  SECONDS,  “irregulars,”  or  “imperfect,”  and 
“soiled”  goods,  should  be  plainly  stated  as  such  in 
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conspicuous  type.  Such  a  phrase  as  “imperfections  do 
not  interfere  with  wearing  qualities”  may  lie  used,  if 
based  on  facts.  "Sub-standard,”  “run  of  the  mill,” 
and  similar  terms  are  apt  to  be  confusing  to  the  custo¬ 
mer  unless  some  explanatory  qualification  be  used,  as 
in  the  case  of  sheets,  “run-of-the-mill  means  slight 
stains  and  misweaves  that  in  no  way  impair  the  wearing 
quality.” 

7.  TWO  for  ONE  sales  are  usually  misleading  and 
in  most  cases  untrue  and  therefore  should  not  be  used. 
The  interpretation  placed  on  this  term  is  that  tv/o 
articles  may  be  purchased  for  the  price  of  one.  The  loss 
limitation  provision  practically  eliminates  or  at  least 
restricts  the  use  of  this  practice. 

8.  EXCLUSIVE  sale  of  a  certain  product  in  a 
certain  city,  if  mentioned  in  an  advertisement,  must 
be  known  to  be  true. 

9.  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES  of  certain  items 
of  merchandise  such  as  “Philippine  Gowns,”  “Belgian 
Linen  Tablecloths,”  if  used  in  an  advertisement,  means 
that  the  merchandise  was  made  in  and  imported  from 
those  countries.  If,  however,  a  suit  is  made  in  this 
country  of  imported  woolens,  it  can  be  so  advertised. 
For  example:  “Suits  of  English  Tweed — tailored  in 
America.”  The  geographical  source  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  should  be  mentioned  rather  than  exclusively  term¬ 
ing  it  as  being  “imported.” 

10.  SAMPLES  should  not  be  advertised  unless  they 
have  been  used  in  the  showrooms  of  the  manufacturer 
for  display  or  for  order-taking  purposes. 

11.  QUANTITIES  of  merchandise  offered  in  a 
sale  should  be  accurately  given.  “Million  Dollar  Sale” 
should  mean  that  merchandise  totaling  a  million  dollars 
is  offered  at  special  prices.  The  quantity  mentioned 
should  be  in  the  store,  in  its  own  warehouse,  or  in  its 
own  possession  and  immediately  procurable,  when  the 
sale  opens.  Any  statement  of  fact  in  any  departmental 
advertisement  in  which  statements  are  made  referring 
to  “quantities,”  “total  sum  of  money  involved,”  “the 
amount  of  reduction,”  “the  origin  of  the  merchandise,” 
and  the  “factual  description  of  it”  must  be  certified 
by  both  the  merchandise  manager  and  the  buyer.  It 
is  advisable  to  have  the  signatures  of  both  on  the  copy 
sheet  beneath  some  such  statement  as  “the  merchandise 
division  is  held  responsible  for  the  truthfulness  of  all 
statements.”  It  is  also  advisable  to  have  the  trade  prac¬ 
tice  rules  printed  on  the  copy  sheet. 

12.  AFTER  the  SALE  price,  if  mentioned  in  a 
“limited  time”  offer,  compels  the  store  to  raise  the 
price  at  the  end  of  the  sale  to  the  level  advertised. 
If  this  is  not  rigidly  observed,  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  the  store’s  advertising  is  undermined  and,  further¬ 
more,  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  Code  is  committed. 
In  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  is  recommended  that 
this  term  be  not  used. 

13.  FREE  goods  cannot  be  given  away  under  the 
Trade  Practice  regulations  of  the  Retail  Code — accord¬ 
ing  to  a  ruling  published  December  4  by  the  New  York 
Retail  Trade  Council.  This  ruling  stated,  “Sales  in¬ 
ducement  by  giving  away  free  merchandise  with  the 
purchase  of  another  article  has  been  banned  as  illegal.” 
The  two  items,  however,  may  be  advertised  at  a  single 
combination  price — and  the  cost  of  the  two  items  must 
be  covered  in  the  combined  selling  price. 

Because  of  the  division  of  opinion  which  exists 
throughout  the  Retail  Trade  with  regard  to  this  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


has  requested  an  official  ruling  from  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Trade  Council. 

14.  FREE  samples  furnished  by  the  manufacturer 
for  advertising  purposes  at  no  cost  to  the  store  can  be 
advertised  as  such. 

15.  FREE  TRIAL  in  an  advertisement  means  that 
the  customer  may  use  the  article  and  return  it  without 
any  cost,  if  she  so  desires.  If  there  is  a  time  limit  on  a 
free  trial  item,  it  should  be  specified  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  All  “trial  offers”  should  be  fully  described. 

16.  ONE  CENT,  ONE  DOLLAR,  etc.  sales 
wherein  an  additional  article  is  offered  at  one  cent  or 
one  dollar,  etc.,  providing  the  first  article  is  purchased 
at  the  regular  price,  are  restricted  by  the  loss  limita¬ 
tion  provision  of  the  Retail  Code.  The  combined  net 
landed  cost  of  the  units  must  not  exceed  the  combined 
selling  price.  Furthermore,  the  regular  price  of  the 
first  item  must  not  exceed  the  prevailing  price  for  identi¬ 
cal  qualities  within  the  trading  zone.  For  example,  a 
store  that  advertises  a  suit  for  $20,  and  offers  another 
at  $1,  violates  the  Code  if  the  $20  suit  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  elsewhere  for  $15. 

If  one  cent,  one  dollar,  etc.,  is  charged  for  the  second 
article,  the  advertisement  cannot  use  the  word  “free.” 
Also,  the  heading  should  specifically  direct  attention  to 
the  fact  that  one  article  must  first  be  purchased  at  the 
regular  price. 

17.  SALE  implies  a  special  price  as  a  result  of  a 
fortunate  purchase  or  a  reduced  price  of  regular  stocks, 
and  undoubtedly  is  so  understood  by  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic.  No  promotion  of  merchandise  at  a  regular  price 
should  be  termed  a  sale. 

18.  GUARANTEES  of  any  kind,  if  publicized  by 
the  store,  should  be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  If  a  “sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back”  clause  is  claimed, 
it  should  represent  an  unconditional  cash  refund  on 
any  merchandise  so  guaranteed  which  is  returned  by 
a  dissatisfied  customer. 

19.  LIMITED  offerings,  such  as  “one  day”  sales, 
should  be  available  to  customers  on  that  one  day  only 
— at  the  price  advertised. 

20.  BAIT  advertising  is  that  which  advertises  an 
article  at  such  an  extremely  low  price  that  a  desire  is 
created  on  the  part  of  the  customer  to  purchase  it, 
although  the  advertiser  or  salesman  is  not  readily  will¬ 
ing  and  anxious  to  make  the  sale.  Definite  efforts  are 
made  to  switch  to  a  purchase  of  unadvertised  merchan¬ 
dise  usually  at  a  higher  price.  This  is  an  unfair  and 
dishonest  practice  and  violates  the  Code. 

21.  COUNTER  and  WINDOW  SIGNS  should 
be  governed  by  the  same  standards  of  practice  used  in 
newspaper  and  in  all  forms  of  advertising. 

22.  LIST  PRICES  can  be  quoted  as  comparisons 
with  selling  prices,  if  they  refer  to  prices  which  are  or 
have  been  generally  in  effect  at  retail. 

23.  DEROGATORY  statements  are  disapproved. 
Merchants  should  limit  their  statements  to  facts  about 
their  own  establishments.  (See  Trade  Practice  Section 
lb.) 

C — Comparative  Prices — Standardization  of  Terms. 

In  advertising  “sales”  or  “special  prices,”  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  should  be  so  plain  as  to  readily  and  unmis¬ 
takably  convey  the  actual  facts  in  the  case.  We  believe 
that  carelessness  and  misunderstanding  of  terms  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  at  least  as  many  inaccuracies  in  adver- 
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tising  as  dishonest  intent.  We  recommend,  therefore, 
the  standardization  of  terms  used  in  describing  “re¬ 
duced”  or  “special”  prices,  to  minimize  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  error  and  disagreement. 

COMPARATIVE  price  standards  are  based  on  the 
classification  of  merchandise  into  three  groups: 

1.  Permanent  Markdowns 

2.  Temporary  Reductions 

3.  Special  Purchases 

1.  Permanent  Markdowns. 

a.  The  term  “originally”  or  “original  price”  means 
the  first  price  at  which  the  merchandise  was 
marked  in  the  advertiser’s  store.  It  should  be 
used  only  when  the  merchandise  has  been  reduced 
more  than  once. 

b.  The  term  "formerly”  or  “Blank’s  former  price” 
refers  to  the  last  price  in  effect  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  sale. 

c.  When  any  previous  price  is  quoted  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  the  last  previous  price  (the  former 
price)  should  be  used.  If  the  merchandise  has 
been  marked  down  more  than  once  and  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  wants  to  quote  the  original  price,  he 
should  also  quote  the  last  price  at  which  the 
merchandise  was  marked,  i.  e.,  “Originally  $15, 
Formerly  $10,  Now  $8.” 

d.  There  is  one  exception  to  Rule  c.  When  a  large 
number  of  items  are  listed  in  an  advertisement, 
if  the  advertiser  finds  it  impracticable  to  quote 
intermediate  markdowns  or  former  prices  but 
wants  to  quote  original  prices,  it  is  suggested  that 
such  a  statement  as  the  following  be  inserted  in 
the  advertisement :  “  ‘Original  price’  means  the 
first  price  at  which  the  merchandise  was  marked 
in  our  store.  On  many  (or  all)  of  the  items  in 
our  advertisement,  intermediate  markdowns  have 
been  taken.” 

2.  Temporary  Reductions. 

a.  The  term  “Regularly”  or  “Our  Re^lar  Price” 
means  the  price  at  which  the  merchandise  sells 
regularly  in  the  advertiser’s  store  previous  to  the 
sale,  and  the  price  to  which  the  merchandise  re¬ 
verts  following  the  sale.  This  term  should  be 
used  to  define  a  “limited  time”  price  reduction  of 
an  item  from  regular  stock. 

3.  Special  Purchases. 

a.  The  term  “Blank’s  usual  price”  or  “usually”  or 
“usual  grade”  used  in  connection  with  a  special 
purchase  should  be  understood  to  mean  the  price 
at  which  similar  merchandise  was  on  sale  in  the 
same  store  immediately  prior  to  the  special  offer. 
Or,  the  comparative  price,  if  used,  should  not 
exceed  the  selling  price  of  the  same  or  similar 
merchandise  current  in  the  local  trading  center. 

b.  If  goods  from  regular  stock  are  included  in  a 
specially  purcha^  lot  of  merchandise,  that  fact 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  advertisement. 

4.  The  term  “special,”  “specially  priced”  or 
“sale”  should  be  used  only  when  merchandise 
is  priced  substantially  below  the  current  sell¬ 
ing  price — this  should  mean  a  reduction  of  no 
less  than  10%. 

5.  Public  confidence  in  advertising  will  increase 
if  the  use  of  comparative  prices  is  confined  to 
conditions  in  the  advertiser’s  own  store,  i.  e., 
“Our  Regular  Price,”  “Our  Former  Price,” 
etc. 

6.  Whenever  a  price  comparison  refers  to  two 
or  more  previous  prices  such  as  “usually 
$2.75  to  $5.95,”  at  least  10%  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  involved  must  have  been  sold  at  the  high¬ 
est  comparative  price  mentioned.  Such  a  term 
as  “usually  to  $5.95”  with  no  mention  of  the 


lowest  comparative  price,  emphatically  should 
never  be  used. 

7.  Whenever  the  word  “clearance”  is  used,  it 
means  a  clearance  of  a  store’s  own  stocks  and 
not  those  of  any  manufacturer,  unless  so  stated 
in  the  advertisement.  The  quantity,  pattern 
and  all  other  limitations  of  the  merchandise 
should  be  clearly  stated,  whenever  possible. 

If  comparative  prices  are  quoted,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  should  be  guided  by  the  comparative  price 
rulings  summarized  above. 

8.  “Value”  or  “worth”  is  determined  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  price  of  similar  merchandise  in  com¬ 
petitive  stores.  When  used  in  advertising, 
which  is  usually  prepared  in  advance  of  the 
sale  and  without  complete  knowledge  of  the 
price  for  which  similar  merchandise  will  be 
offered  by  competitors  on  the  date  of  the  sale, 
it  is  at  the  best  a  prediction.  Because  it  is  so 
often  a  matter  of  opinion,  the  use  of  the  terms 
is  greatly  abused  and  therefore  should  be 
avoided. 

9.  Never  advertise  new  merchandise  at  “reduc¬ 
tions.”  Such  practice  does  not  inspire  confi¬ 
dence.  If  it  is  a  special  purchase  which  is 
offered  at  a  price  lower  than  regular  prices, 
use  the  term  “usually.” 

D — Avoid  Use  of  Inaccurate  Illustrations. 

Do  not  use  illustrations  which  are  misleading 
regarding  size,  quality  or  appearance  of  merchandise 
advertised.  For  example:  An  illustration  showing  a 
seven-piece  bedroom  suite  when  the  price  given  is  for 
a  four-piece  suite  would  not  be  accurate.  Another 
example  of  inaccuracy  would  be  the  exaggerated 
amount  of  fur  drawn  to  illustrate  fur  trimmed  coats. 
Do  not  use  illustrations  which  exaggerate  the  size  and 
importance  of  a  store’s  building  or  buying  offices  in 
other  cities.  In  mentioning  buying  offices  in  other  cities 
they  should  be  designated  as  such,  to  avoid  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are  stores. 

Realizing  the  difficulty  (in  many  smaller  stores  using 
mat  services)  of  obtaining  actual  cuts  of  all  merchan¬ 
dise  offered,  stock  cuts  may  be  used,  but  care  must  be 
exercised  to  avoid  the  use  of  definitely  misleading 
illustrations. 

E — Confusing  Layouts. 

When  a  headline  at  the  top  of  the  page  leads  the 
reader  into  the  belief  that  all  items  mentioned  under  it 
are  included  in  a  general  sale,  every  item  on  the  page 
should  be  specially  priced.  Regularly  priced  items  how¬ 
ever  can  be  separately  boxed  within  the  page  without 
misleading  the  customer. 

It  is  recommended  that  when  a  general  heading  is 
used  advertising  a  certain  material,  the  items  listed 
under  this  heading  should  be  of  that  material.  For 
example:  If  the  caption  advertises  a  “Dollar  Silk  Sale,” 
no  rayon  or  cotton  material  should  be  included  in  the 
advertisement  unless  the  items  are  separatdy  boxed 
and  appropriately  described. 

F — State  Natural  Content  Accurately. 

The  description  of  merchandise  should  be  as  com¬ 
plete  and  specific  as  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to 
determine  the  true  nature,  materials,  content,  styles, 
workmanship,  sizes,  colors  and  designs  of  the  article 
advertised.  For  specific  examples,  refer  to  a  complete 
copy  of  Advertising  Standards. 
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Fair  Practice  Provisions 

of  the  Retail  Code 

V 

.V  By  B.  H.  NAMM 

President,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

- • - 


IN  1801,  during  his  first  year  as 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Thomas  Jefferson  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows  of  the  New  Deal  that  was  then 
under  way ; — “The  country  is  in  the 
full  tide  of  successful  experiment.” 

None  of  us  can  doubt  that  we  are 
now  in  a  period  of  experimental 
economic  planning,  with  Govern¬ 
ment  leading  the  way.  Few  of  us 
will  doubt  that  we  are  on  the  road 
to  success.  Reconstruction  is  taking 
place.  It  is  taking  place  slowly,  how¬ 
ever,  which  I  think  means  soundly. 
Further  progress  will  be  made 
through  the  means  which  have  thus 
far  brought  results,  namely,  educa¬ 
tion  or  re-education  of  business  men 
and  public  alike. 

Economics  Questions  Studied 

Of  cheerful  and  chief  interest  to 
me  as  a  merchant  (and  as  a  sales- 
manager,  too)  is  the  new  thinking 
that  has  taken  place  with  respect  to 
the  economics  of  retailing.  Retailers 
are  the  great  distributors  and  the 
more  their  problems  are  discussed 
by  themselves,  by  their  suppliers  of 
merchandise  and  by  their  customers, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  retail  dis¬ 
tribution.  No  business  which  ren- 
.ders  a_  real  and  economic  service 
needs  to  fear  the  spotlight.  The 
more  consumer^  attention  the  retail 
business  may  get,  no  matter  how 
clumsy,  and  faulty  ,the  thinking  on 
the  subject  may  be  at  first,  the 
better  I,  as  a  merchant,  will  like  it. 
Out  of  the  toil  and  turmoil  of 


the  readjustment  period,  the  forces 
which  retailers  must  use  to  serve 
the  public  alertly  and  well  have 
gained  special  recognition.  I  refer 
to  salesmanship  and  advertising. 
These  forces  now  have  a  new  place 
in  the  sun,  based  on  their  economic 
and  social  usefulness.  They  have  a 
new  scope,  based  upon  the  growing 
realization  that  price  appeal  is  not 
everything.  They  have  a  new 
dignity,  based  upon  the  essential  in¬ 
tegrity  of  selling  effort  and  adver¬ 
tising  appeal  as  applied  by  reputa¬ 
ble  business. 

Advertising  Promotes  NRA 

The  main  idea  advanced  by  the 
NRA  (and  by  the  law  itself  of 
NIRA)  has,  in  my  opinion,  received 
its  best  impetus  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  activities  of  busi¬ 
ness  houses.  By  these  means  the 
aims  of  the  recovery  movement  were 
brought  directly  to  the  people.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  aims  represent  a 
great  objective.  I  also  believe  that 
the  idea  back  of  the  Recovery  Act 
is  neither  novel  nor  new.  All  that 
was  done  was  to  take  an  old  idea 
— 'the  idea  of  common  good — and 
set  the  people  to  thinking  about  it. 

The  attempt  to  apply  universally 
this  right  idea  has  set  in  motion 
forces  (moral  forces,  if  you  please) 
which  in  time  will  accomplish  the 
desired  end.  The  reaching  of  the 
goal  must  be  by  mutual  effort  and 
understanding  through  which  new 


and  greater  confidence  in  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  business  will  result.  And 
this  integrity,  as  all  of  you  well 
know,  is  most  discernible  through 
the  advertising  claims  and  selling 
practices  of  those  branches  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  contact  the  public. 

Principles  Already  Recognized 

For  many  years  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  getting  ready  for  the 
spread  of  this  great  idea  under  auth¬ 
oritative  auspices  such  as  have  been 
provided  by  the  NRA.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  been  written  into 
NRA  codes  simply  spread  upon  the 
pages  of  public  documents,  under 
Government  aegis,  the  progress 
made  by  the  majority  of  business 
in  the  direction  of  sound  conduct 
in  all  of  its  dealings.  This  fact  has 
been  recognized  by  important  groups 
who  represent  the  public  in  their 
thinking.  The  publishers  of  the 
,  country  have  given  generous  and 
sympathetic  treatment  to  NRA  code 
developments  because  thev  have  felt 
that  through  these  codes,  business 
has  been  able  to  tell  to  the  public 
at  least  a  part  of  its  long  story  of 
fair  play  to  competitors  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  consumer. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  either 
novel  or  new  in  the  Fair  Practice 
provisions  of  the  Retail  Code. 
These  provisions  are  quite  similar 
to  those  contained  in  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus’  Fair  Practice 
Code,  written  in  1931.  Frankly 
speaking,  some  of  the  provisions  of 
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the  Retail  Code  do  not  go  as  far 
as  I  would  like  to.  see  them  go. 
They  represent,  however,  what  is 
substantially  the  agreement  reached 
on  fundamentals  by  the  nine  great 
branches  of  retailing  which  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  building  of  the  master 
Retail  Code.  Though  more  ground 
might  have  been  covered  and  per¬ 
haps  more  progress  gained,  never¬ 
theless,  the  emphatic  recognition  of 
the  fundamentals  of  these  principles 
is  gratifying  to  every  right-thinking 
merchant,  to  every  forward-looking 
sales  executive  and  to  every  intelli¬ 
gent  and  well-informed  consumer. 

Future  Developments 

What  remains  to  be  done  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  present  Re¬ 
tail  Code  will  be  done  in  the  future. 
It  will  be  done  then,  as  in  the  past, 
by  the  time-tested  methods  which 
have  proved  successful  thus  far. 
These  methods  consist  of  (a)  find¬ 
ing  the  facts  related  to  a  given  prob¬ 
lem,  (b)  correcting  abuses  by  the 
case-work  method,  (c)  registering 
progress  by  the  common  acceptance 
of  sound  ideas  and  (d)  developing 
cooperation  in  business  to  advance 
and  obtain  practical  application  of 
those  ideas. 

I  predict  the  success  of  the  Fair 
Practice  •  provisions  of  the  Retail 
Code  because  the  spirit  of  them  has 
already  been  so  generi’>v  observed 
by  the  truly  representative  letailers 
in  this  country.  Although  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  some  of  these  provisions  is 
faulty,  the  merchants  who  are 
friendly  to  this  effort  (and  that 
means  most  of  them)  will  pay  less 
attention  to  the  letter  of  this  writ¬ 
ten  law  than  to  the  spirit' of  it.  The 
so-called  “chiseler”  may  still  be  able 
to  observe  the  letter  of  the  code  and 
be  within  the  law  but  he  will  not 
be  on  the  level  either  with  his  cus¬ 
tomers  or  with  his  fellows  in  his 
trade  unless  he  also  lives  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  code.  Eventually,  of 
course,  the  letter  of  the  code  will 
more  nearly  approach  its  spirit. 

We  must  look  upon  these  Fair 
Practice  provisions,  as  far  as  the 
language  in  which  they  are  stated 
is  concerned,  as  subject  to  change. 


I  believe  that  change  is  always 
necessary  to  progress.  I  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  framers  of  NIRA  intended  that 
the  code  of  each  business  should  be 
a  living  code  and  that  it  should  grow 
and  develop  as  the  needs  of  business 
may  indicate. 

Compulsion  Sometimes  Necessary 

The  chief  virtue  of  a  code,  in 
terms  of  competition,  is  to  set  up 
a  curb  on  those  elements  which  are 
sometimes  found  in  every  trade  and 
industry.  These  elements  are  ag¬ 
gressively  unfair  and,  in  the  desire 
to  outstrip  competition,  they  use 
ruthless  and  predatory  methods 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  mu¬ 
tual  understanding.  They  must  be 
curbed,  if  curbed  at  all,  by  forces 
of  compulsion — and  Government  re¬ 
presents  complusion.  When  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  signed  the  Recovery 
Act  he  said : 

“Industry  has  long  insisted 
that,  given  the  right  to  act  in 
unison,  it  could  do  much  for 
the  general  good.  From  today 
it  has  the  right. — ^We  are  put¬ 
ting  in  place  of  old  principles 
of  unchecked  competition  some 
new  government  controls.” 


In  his  Labor  Day  address  in 
Chicago,  General  Johnson  said: 

“These  codes  of  fair  com¬ 
petition  involve  no  government 
intervention  in  business  except 
to  aid  business  to  police  itself 
of  practices  which  itself  con¬ 
demns  and  asks  to  have  dis¬ 
carded.” 

So  the  great  business  of  retailing 
now  has  a  dual  privilege.  It  must 
work  under  a  fair  competition  law 
of  its  own  and  it  must  also  work 
for  constructive  changes  in  this  liv¬ 
ing  law.  For  example,  the  “loss 
leader”  is  barred  in  the  magnificent 
but  “editorial”  language. 

Under  this  article,  a  most  debat¬ 
able  point  is  the  question  of  cost. 
Selling  below  cost  has  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  warm  discussion  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  consumers,  labor,  busi¬ 
ness  and  government.  Interestingly 
enough,  about  forty  of  the  N.R.A. 
Codes  (manufacturing  as  well  as 
retailing)  thus  far  approved  by  the 
President,  forbid  selling  below  cost. 

But  what  is  Cost?  It  is  generally 
accepted,  in  the  manufacturing  field, 
that  cost  represents  all  of  the  items 
of  expense,  except  profit,  which  go 
to  make  up  the  wholesale  price.  In 
retailing,  unfortunately,  the  popular 
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conception  of  cost  is  the  price  that 
a  merchant  pays  for  the  goods  that 
he  sells.  Of  course,  retail  selling 
costs  have  quite  the  same  component 
parts  as  manufacturing  selling  costs. 
The  retailer’s  “cost”  is  made  up  of 
all  the  items  of  his  expense,  namely, 
merchandise,  wages,  rental,  adver¬ 
tising,  delivery,  etc.,  sans  his  profit. 
That  profit,  sadly  enough,  is  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence.  During  the 
past  year,  retailers  lost  five  cents 
on  each  dollar  of  volume  transacted. 
The  year  before,  they  lost  three 
cents  on  every  dollar  of  volume. 
During  each  of  the  past  four  years, 
100,000  retailers  have  gone  out  of 
business.  Only  1,100,000  are  in 
business  today  whereas,  1,500,000 
were  in  business  in  1929. 

Inefficiency  and  Competition 
Causes  of  Failures 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  un¬ 
fair  practices  were  the  sole  cause 
of  this  heavy  mortality.  Inefficiency, 
undoubtedly,  played  an  important 
role.  The  following  figures,  how¬ 
ever,  speak  for  themselves: 

Ninety-one  percent  (91%) 
of  retailers  complained  of  pre¬ 
datory  price-cutting  by  com¬ 
petitors. 

Seventy-four  percent  (74%) 
of  retailers  complained  of  un¬ 
fair  “underselling”  claims  by 
competitors. 

Consumers  know  very  little,  as 
yet,  of  these  competitive  conditions. 
When  they  know  more,  as  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  will,  there  will  be  more 
support  for  the  efforts  which  are 
now  being  made  against  unfair  prac¬ 
tices  in  general  and  against  “loss 
leaders”  and  “underselling  claims” 
in  particular.  Labor,  especially,  will 
realize  how  greatly  these  two  fac¬ 
tors  have  tended  to  foster  wage  cuts 
and  unemployment. 

It  is  a  business  axiom  that  no  one 
can  consistently  sell  goods  at  a  loss 
without  achieving  philanthropy  and 
bankruptcy.  “Loss  leaders”,  there¬ 
fore,  if  used  by  merchants  at  all 
must  inevitably  be  used  as  “bait”. 
It  is  a  second  business  axiom  that 
no  store  is  physically  able  to  under¬ 


sell  all  other  stores  all  of  the  time 
or  even  most  of  the  time.  It  is  a 
third  business  axiom  that  general 
underselling  claims  beget  price  wars 
which  result  in  cut-throat  competi¬ 
tion.  When  one  competitor  starts 
out  to  cut  another  competitor’s 
throat,  it  matters  not  whether  the 
knife  be  clean  or  rusty. 

Rewording  Needed 

I  have  spoken  to  you  about  the 
need  for  change  and  the  privilege 
which  NIRA  gives  to  business  to 
write  its  own  rules  of  the  game,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  these  rules  are 
not  contrary  to  public  policy.  Par¬ 
ticularly  does  the  need  for  change 
exist  in  the  provision  relating  to 
underselling  claims  which  reads  as 
follows : 

ARTICLE  9  SECTION  1, 
PARAGRAPH  C:  “No  re¬ 
tailer  shall  use  advertising 
which  inaccurately  lays  claim 
to  a  policy  or  continuing  prac¬ 
tice  of  generally  underselling 
competitors.” 

Out  of  the  welter  of  discussion 
and  controversy  invariably  present 
in  any  such  effort,  the  word  “in¬ 
accurately”  found  its  way  into  the 
language  of  this  provision.  It  was 
not  wanted  by  the  retail  trades  which 
had  the  privilege  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  building  this  code  and 
which  had  previously  rejected  the 
word  as  being  “weasel”  in  its  char¬ 
acter.  As  subsequent  events  have 
shown,  this  provision,  in  its  present 
form,  affords  a  ready  loophole  to 
make  advertising  capital  out  of  pre¬ 
datory  price-cutting  and  to  make 
unfair  implications  regarding  com¬ 
petitors. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  in 
retailing  as  an  accurate  continuous 
claim  of  generally  underselling  com- 
l^etitors.  All  such  claims  are  inaccu¬ 
rate  because  they  cannot  be  substan¬ 
tiated.  For  that  reason  they  should 
be  banned  entirely.  There  is  no 
thought  of  preventing  one  store 
from  selling  at  lower  prices  than 
another  store  if  this  can  be  done 
legitimately.  No  one  seeks  to  dis¬ 
courage  that  fair  competition  which 


is  the  life  of  trade.  All  that  is 
sought  is  the  elimination  of  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  has  been  universally  con¬ 
demned  as  unfair.  Pending  this, 
there  should  be  an  understanding 
between  advertisers  and  advertising 
mediums  as  to  where  the  burden  of 
proof  should  rest  in  the  making  of 
underselling  claims.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice 
to  all  other  advertisers,  the  burden 
of  proof  should  rest  upon  the  store 
that  makes  the  claim.  In  this  way, 
the  more  flagrant  violations  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  this  provision 
might  be  avoided. 

Progress  Being  Made 

So  much  for  these  incidental  and 
technical  phases  of  the  Retail  Code. 
Of  greater  importance,  of  course,  is 
to  make  continuing  progress  in  fair 
play  by  business  and  to  obtain  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  this  fairness  by  an 
informed  public.  Increased  benefit 
is  bound  to  come  to  all  of  us  under 
our  N.R.A.  codes  if  we  show 
obedience  to  the  direction  in  which 
fair  practice  provisions  point.  The 
greatest  single  benefit  that  can  come 
to  retailers  will  be  a  more  active 
partnership  with  consumers.  We 
must  take  them  into  our  confidence 
and  instill  in  their  minds  greater 
faith  in  us  because  of  the  better 
knowledge  that  they  have  of  our 
practical,  applied  idealism. 

As  President  Roosevelt  has  said, 
“90%  of  industry  and  trade  is  in¬ 
variably  fair.”  The  trouble  has  come 
from  “the  unfair  10%  which  has 
forced  the  fair  90%  to  meet  their 
unfair  methods  of  competition.”  As 
time  goes  on,  consumers  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  which  ones  among  us  give 
merely  lip  service  to  the  code,  which 
ones  observe  simply  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  let  the  spirit  go.  There  is 
truth  and  there  is  light  shining 
through  the  words  and  phrases  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  fair  practice  provisions 
of  all  our  codes.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
seek  this  truth  and  to  spread  this 
light  so  that  all  of  us  may  walk  the 
paths  that  lead  surely  to  further 
progress  and  to  a  more  enduring; 
prosperity. 
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Support  of  N.  R.  A.  Wins 

Commendation  For  Store 

- • - 

A  FORMAL  letter  of  commend-  councils  and  committees  all  through 
ation  has  been  sent  by  the  New  England.  In  Los  Angeles  a 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  newspaper  picked  up  the  ad  in  an 
Association  to  Karl  Egge,  Publicity  editorial  which  pointed  out  that 
Director  of  Bloomingdale's,  New  “freedom  of  the  press”  still  existed. 
York,  for  “your  brilliant  and  in-  Inadvertently  the  small  “protest 
spired  campaign  in  favor  of  the  coupon”  against  the  Hearst  State- 
Recovery  Program”.  ments  which  appeared  in  the  origi- 

At  Bloomingdale’s  itself  there  nal  copy  was  left  in  the  “pick-up” 
are  still  reminders  of  the  event-  printed  in  minutely  small  type.  Ex- 
ful  November  2nd.  More  than  actly  1,350  persons  clipped  the 


their  toes  with  grandstand  zest.  And 
the  feeling  that  was  aroused  did  not 
pass  off  with  a  cheer.  The  Bloom- 
ingdale  employees  are  still  evidenc¬ 
ing  a  spirited  morale.” 

In  no  one  of  the  three  ads  ap¬ 
peared  any  urge  from  Blooming- 
dale’s  to  buy  the  store’s  products. 
It  was  pure,  unadulterated  support 
of  the  N.  R.A.  But  if  Mr.  Egge 
had  been  so  minded  he  could  have 
thought  of  no  better  means  to  capti¬ 
vate  the  good  will  of  thousands. 
Scores  of  people  sent  money  in  en¬ 
velopes  as  a  contribution  to  the 
N.  R.  A.  movement.  These  were  all 
promptly  returned.  Many  others 
sent  money  for  purchases  in  the 
store. 


3  month  after  the  appearance  of  the  coupon  and  mailed  it  on  from  Cali-  Letter  after  letter  offered  patron- 
challenging  advertisement,  clerks  are  fornia  to  New  York.  If  the  ad  age  to  the  store.  A  man  from  Kan- 
still  opening  letters  and  receiving  had  by  some  miracle  appeared  in  all  sas  ordered  a  dozen  ties.  More  than 
replies  from  consumers,  manufac-  newspapers  in  one  day,  the  response  one  man  wrote  that  he  had  asked 
turers,  businessmen,  merchants  and  would  have  flooded  the  Blooming-  his  wife  to  do  all  her  Christmas 
government  officials,  adding  their  dale  store.  How  many  thousands  shopping  at  the  store.  Regular  pat- 
praise  for  the  Bloomingdale  stand  approved  the  ad  but  failed  to  mail  rons  pledge  continued  loyalty  to  the 

to  the  laudatory  stream  of  letters,  the  coupon  can  only  be  guessed  at.  store.  One  man  assured  Mr.  Egge 

telegrams  and  phone  calls  which  For  Washington  this  bit  of  copy  that  Bloomingdale’s  would  not  lose 
have  already  poured  into  the  store,  received  widespread  comment,  “one  cent  of  the  money  you  spent 
(See  the  November  issue  of  The  When  President  Roosevelt  came  for  these  advertisements.” 

Bulletin  for  a  reproduction  of  this  down  to  breakfast  the  morning  after  The  series  has  given  the  adver- 
ad.)  its  appearance,  a  newspaper  carry-  tising  world  a  practical  demonstra- 

It  spectacularly  brought  an  ans-  ing  the  advertisement  rested  by  the  tion  of  well-planned,  well-designed 
wer  to  those  who  were  wondering  side  of  his  cereal  dish.  General  and  well-written  copy.  Several  col- 
whether  or  not  the  N.  R.  A.  was  Johnson  sent  a  letter  of  commenda-  lege  advertising iclasses  are  using  the 
losing  its  popularity  among  the  rank  tion  at  once  saying  “It  looks  like  Egge  ads  as  model  of  copy-writing 

and  file  of  the  American  public.  Recovery  to  us  here  in  Washington,  and  presentation.  Retailers  have 

Although  the  advertisement  was  too,  and  we  believe  it  looks  like  shown  what  can  be  done  with  institu- 
only  printed  in  three  New  York  Recovery  to  pretty  much  all  worth-  tional  advertisino^  by  following  a 
papers  on  one  day,  and  reprinted  while  business.”  popular  trend.  The  Recovery  move- 

later  in  four  other  papers  in  the  In  fact  it  was  not  the  first  occa-  ment  has  received  fresh  impetus. 
East  and  Far  West,  20,000  persons  sion  for  Washington  officialdom  to  The  vast  army  of  N,  R.  A.  sup^ 
signed  coupons  and  dispatched  let-  voice  thanks  to  Bloomingdale’s.  porters  among  the  public  has  found 
ters  to  the  Bloomingdale  store.  So  Two  previous  advertisements  (see  a  new  standard-bearer, 
great  was  the  volume  of  mail  im-  page  34  of  the  Octo- 
mediately  following  the  appearance  ber  issue  of  The 
of  the  ad  that  14  extra  persons  had  Bulletin  )  had 
to  be  called  to  handle  the  work  in  brought  favorable 
the  mail  department.  comment. 

But  examination  of  the  letters  No  less  delighted 

revealed  things  even  more  astonish-  was  the  Bloomingdale 
ing.  Three  thousand  personal  mes-  management.  In  Mr. 
sages  touched  the  desks  of  the  ad-  Egge’s  own  words  the 
vertising  department.  Many  of  them  morale  of  the  store’s 
carried  sober,  dignified  expressions  selling  force  immedi- 
of  appreciation  and  approval  of  the  ately  “perked  up.” 

Bloomingdale  ad.  Many,  many  “It  was  a  thing  to 

more  from  citizens  in  every  part  of  behold,”  said  Mr. 

the  country  revealed  almost  hysteri-  Egge.  “From  Mr. 
cal  enthusiasm  for  the  N.  R.  A.  Schapp,  our  President, 

Away  from  New  York  the  adver-  down  to  the  humblest 
tisement  caused  nearly  as  much  ex-  employee,  a  wave  of 
citement.  In  cities  where  New  York  enthusiasm  gripped  the 
papers  appeared  carrying  the  ad,  persDnnel  of  the  store, 
copies  were  gobbled  up  almost  a.s  Every  one  was  on 
rapidly  as  they  arrived,  word  some¬ 
how  speeding  ahead  of  even  the  He’s  too  pre-occufted 

newspapers.  A  large  Boston  store  with  other  things  to 

immediately  wired  for  600  copies  attend  the  R.  D. 

of  the  ad  to  be  distributed  to  N.R..\.  G.  A.  Convention. 
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Can  Your  Salespeople  Justify 
Increased  Prices? 


In  answer  to  the  editorial  in  the  November  Bulletin,  “Can  Your 
Salespeople  Justify  Increased  Prices?"  we  have  received  a  number  of 
replies  which  we  believe  will  be  helpful  to  our  members. 

The  contribution  entitled  “What  Would  You  Have  Said?"  is,  to  our 
knowledge,  the  first  application  of  the  contest  idea  to  the  N.  R.  A.  It 
is  printed  in  full  because  of  its  timeliness  and  its  concrete  value  to 
stores  of  all  types. 

The  material  under  Exhibit  A  was  arranged  on  a  simple  four  page 
folder.  This  vms  distributed  to  every  salesperson  in  the  store.  Exhibit 
B  is  the  report  on  the  contest.  H.  R.  N. 


Exhibit  A 


f  In  the  left  hand  column  below,  you  can  see  how  an 
uninformed  salesperson  answers  customers’  questions 
about  the  N.  R.  A.  In  the  right  hand  column  tell  what 
you  would  have  said,  if  the  same  customer  had  asked 
these  questions  of  you. 


A  prize  of  one  dollar  will  be  paid  for  every  answer 
which  the  judges  rate  as  “excellent.”  A  special  prize 
of  $10  will  be  awarded  for  the  one  answer  (to  any 
question)  which  is  most  outstanding  for  thought  and 
phrasing. 


WHAT  Would  YOU  Have  Said? 


WHAT  A  THOUGHTLESS  WHAT  WOULD  YOU 
SALESPERSON  SAID:—  HAVE  SAID?  (Mention 

Customer  : 

‘‘Better  quality?  Well,  it  isn’t 
worth  twice  as  much  1  I 
paid  exactly  half  this  price 
only  two  months  ago  1  It’s 
plain  outrageous  I” 

Salesperson : 

“Well,  our  buyer  told  us  it’s 
better  quality — and  he  ought 
to  know.  If  it  sells  for  twice 
as  much,  it’s  probably  worth 
twice  as  much.” 

Everyone  is  expected  to  submit  suggestions. 
[Page  1] 


WHAT  A  THOUGHTLESS 
SALESPERSON  SAID:— 

Customer : 

“NRA!  That’s  all  I  hearl 
Why  don’t  you  people  wait 
until  folks  are  back  to  work 
before  you  start  raising 
prices?” 

Salesperson ; 

“Well,  I’m  only  working  here 
you  know.  If  it  was  up  to 
me  I’m  sure  I  wouldn’t  raise 
any  prices.” 

Customer : 

“Myl  Prices  have  gone  up! 
I  think  I’ll  wait  a  little  while. 
Maybe  prices  will  go  down 
again  soon.” 

Salesperson : 

“Just  as  you  say.  It’s  up  to 
you.” 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU 
HAVE  SAID?  (Mention 
the  NRA  in  your  reply.) 


WHAT  A  THOUGHTLESS 
SALESPERSON  SAID:— 

Customer : 

“Why,  I  always  paid  50c  for 
these.  You  don't  mean  the 
price  has  gone  up  to  65c. 
What’s  the  meaning  of  it? 

Salesperson : 

“Well,  they’ve  raised  the 
prices  again,  that’s  all.” 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU 
HAVE  SAID?  (Mention 
the  NRA  in  your  re^y.) 


Customer : 

“Has  . ’s  put  on  any  new 

people  to  work  or  is  it  just 
talk?” 


Salesperson : 

“I  don’t  know.  You’ll  have 
to  ask  the  section  manager,  I 
guess.” 

[Page  2] 


WHAT  A  THOUGHTLESS 
SALESPERSON  SAID:— 

Customer : 

“I  hope,  my  dear,  the  NRA 
has  done  something  for  you. 
Have  you  gained  anything  by 
it?  Has  it  helped  you  at  all?” 

Salesperson : 

“Oh,  no.  I’ve  been  in  this 
same  job  for  three  years.” 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU 
HAVE  SAID?  (Mention 
the  NRA  in  your  reply.) 


Sign  your  name  and  department  number  and  turn 
this  folder  in  to  your  section  manager  not  later  than 
Saturday,  October  28. 


Name 


Dept. 


[Page  3] 
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Exhibit  B 

Replies  Received  from  N.  R.  A.  Contest  Winners 


The  replies  received  to  the  N.  R.  A.  contest  were 
exceptionally  intelligent  and  interesting.  The  judges 
enjoyed  reading  them.  We  wish  we  could  award  a 
larger  number  of  prizes.  In  selecting  those  that  may 
be  classed  as  excellent”,  certain  things  were  especially 
considered.  The  judges  did  not  look  for  brilliant  re¬ 
plies,  but  rather  for  replies  which  showed  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  customer  and  how  to  handle  her  effect¬ 
ively  and  tactfully.  We  are  glad  to  give  you  these 
winning  replies,  and  explain  why  they  won  the  awards. 

First  Question — The  customer:  “Why,  I  always 
paid  50  cents  for  these.  You  don’t  mean  the  price 
has  gone  up  to  65  cents.  What’s  the  meaning  of  it?” 

The  winning  replies  in  every  case  tried  not  only 
to  answer  the  customer’s  objection,  but  also  to  reconcile 
her  to  paying  the  higher  price.  In  every  case  they 
started  out  by  agreeing  with  the  customer — this  is 
always  a  very  good  way  to  answer  any  objection !  First 
agree  with  the  customer,  then  explain. 

(Mr.  Edward  Murphy,  168-16)  “Yes,  the  price  has 
gone  up  slightly  but  if  you  will  notice  the  merchandise 
is  still  low  in  price  and  a  good  buy  at  our  present  price. 
The  prices  of  raw  materials  have  gone  up  since  the 
NRA  and  of  course  we  have  had  to  increase  our  retail 
prices  in  proportion.  You  know,  the  NRA  is  a  pretty 
wonderful  thing  because  we  must  realize  that  the  few 
cents  difference  we  pay  for  merchandise  amounts  to 
millions  of  dollars  throughout  the  country.  It  comes 
back  to  us  in  some  way  or  another." 

(Miss  Sadie  Rosen,  321-5)  “Yes,  Madam,  prices 
have  risen  all  over  the  country.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign 
of  nearing  prosperity.  Higher  prices  are  an  indication 
of  comparatively  higher  salaries  and  of  many  more 
people  working  now  than  a  few  months  ago.  The  15 
cents  difference  in  the  price  of  this  article  helps  to  put 
more  money  in  circulation." 

Notice  that  in  both  these  cases  some  reason  was  given 
to  overcome  the  customer’s  resistance  to  the  price  in¬ 
crease:  In  the  first  case,  by  mentioning  the  value  of 
the  merchandise  even  at  the  new  price;  in  the  second 
case,  by  explaining  that  higher  prices  prevail  all  over 
the  counter,  and  that - ’s  are  no  exception. 

The  mistake  that  was  made  by  most  in  answering 
this  objection  was  to  go  into  a  technical  explanation  of 
the  cause  for  the  rise  in  prices,  which  generally  would 
be  over  the  customer’s  head.  Many  might  have  profited 
by  hearing  President  Roosevelt’s  talk  over  the  radio 
when  he  cited  the  example  of  the  salesman  who  justified 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  a  shirt  by  the  “cotton  processing 
tax.”  Actually  this  only  added  four  cents  to  the  cost 
of  the  shirt. 

Second  Question — Customer:  “Has  Brown’s  put 
any  new  people  to  work  or  is  it  just  talk?” 

It  is  well  to  realize  that  this  customer  is  a  somewhat 
suspicious  type,  and  also  seems  to  have  little  faith  in 
Brown’s.  Something  more  than  just  the  ordinary  reply 


is  needed.  This  customer  needs  conviction.  It  is  on 
this  basis  that  awards  were  made  for  the  following : 

(Miss  Glady  Friedtnan,  138-3)  “When  Brown’s 
went  NRA  our  department  alone  added  four  new 
people.  So  imagine  the  increase  in  our  whole  store!" 

The  graphic  description  and  enthusiasm  should  con¬ 
vince  the  doubting  customer  and  establish  her  faith 
in  Brown’s.  Two  more  awards  were  made  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  answers : 

(Mrs.  Flora  Erickson,  172-18)  “In  signing  the 
NRA  Code,  Brown’s  meant  to  and  did  comply  with  its 
rules.  Since  they  have  shortened  the  hours  of  their 
salespeople,  they  naturally  needed  people  to  fill  the 
gap  left  by  these  shortened  hours.  They  luive  taken 
on  a  great  many  new  people." 

(Mr.  R.  D.  Flaherty  152-9)  “Surely!  I  am  only 
one  of  the  many  that  can  thank  the  NRA  for  my  pos¬ 
ition.  Besides,  hours  have  been  reduced,  and  some 
wages  have  been  increased." 

It  is  well  to  notice  that  the  customer  would  not  be 
satisfied  simply  with  the  statement  of  how  many  people 
Brown’s  have  added  to  their  force.  What  she  apparently 
wants  is  “inside”  information.  This  is  well  given  by 
these  winners.  On  the  whole  the  answers  to  this 
question  were  quite  intelligent  and  well  made.  (This 
was  an  easy  one!) 

Third  Question — Customer:  “NRA!  That’s  all  I 
hear!  Why  don’t  you  people  wait  imtil  folks  are 
back  to  work  before  you  start  raising  prices!” 

This  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  six 
questions. 

What  most  people  failed  to  see  in  this  question  is 
that  this  customer  wasn’t  interested  so  much  in  other 
people  going  back  to  work,  as  she  was  apparently  in 


Don’t  look  for  the  man  at  the  Convention  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
He  won’t  be  there — he’s  headed  for  a  big  “Blow-out”. 
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her  own  failure  to  get  a  job,  or  the  failure  of  some 
unemployed  members  of  her  family  to  find  work. 

The  customer  didn’t  want  to  listen  to  the  good 
fortunes  of  others  in  getting  good  jobs — that  would 
only  make  her  feel  still  worse !  What  she  wanted  to 
know  was  why  she  should  pay  higher  prices  when  the 
NRA  had  done  nothing  for  her! 

The  winning  awards  were  made  because  they  showed 
not  only  an  understanding  of  the  customer,  but  effect¬ 
ively  influenced  her  to  take  the  right  attitude  and  see 
things  in  a  more  reasonable  light. 

(Miss  Marie  Roche,  208-11)  “There  always  has  to 
be  a  startitig  point,  Madam.  If  prices  aren’t  raised, 
how  can  employers  add  new  help  to  their  staff?  In 
order  to  pay  more,  they  must  charge  more.” 

(Mr.  George  Rogers,  126-8)  “Such  a  change  cannot 
be  made  in  a  week.  Higher  prices  will  bring  more 
work  for  many.” 

Fourth  Question — Customer'.  “My!  Prices  have 
gone  up !  I  think  I’ll  wait  a  little  while.  Maybe  prices 
will  go  down  again  soon.” 

So  many  answers  to  this  question  began  “You’re 
wrong,  madam!”  “No!  Prices  will  not  go  down!” 
“Prices  are  going  up!”  and  so  on.  If  only  salespeople 
would  understand  this  important  fact; 

If  you  want  to  make  the  customer  agree 
with  you,  don’t  start  out  by  disagreeing  with 
the  customer!  It  just  won’t  work.  You’ll 
only  antagonize  the  customer. 

The  following  awards  were  made  not  only  because  of 
the  tactfulness,  but  also  because  they  brought  out  two 
good  reasons  why  the  customer  should  buy ;  ( 1 )  because 
it  was  unwise  to  wait  for  lower  prices,  (2)  because  it 
will  help  the  country’s  prosperity  to  “buy  now.” 

(Mr.  Alfred  Stern,  226-10)  “Prices  harue  gone  up, 
it  is  true,  but  the  trend  is  for  still  higher  prices,  not 
lower.  NRA  says:  ‘Buy  Now’ — that’s  the  right  way 
to  help  all.” 

(Mrs.  Esther  Halverson,  108-12)  “I  would  advise 
you  to  buy  now.  Merchandise  will  not  be  lower.  The 
purpose  of  the  NRA  is  to  bring  back  prosperity.  IV e 
can  only  help  by  buying  all  we  can  afford  to.” 

(Miss  Grace  Luman,  179-3)  “The  prices  have  gone 
up  on  a  great  many  things,  but  I  think  you  are  getting 
good  value  and  I  zvould  buy  all  I  could  as  it  will  help 
so  much.” 

(Miss  Georgia  Englert,  206-15)  “Several  customers 
have  said  that  and  returned  to  find  the  prices  still 
higher.  These  higher  prices  of  the  NRA  are  turned 
into  wages  for  many  who  haz'e  until  now  been  un¬ 
employed.” 

(Mr.  S.  A.  Lowenden)  “I  think  that  prices  are  as 
low  as  they  will  be  for  quite  some  time.  If  the  NRA 
continues  as  successfully  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past  you  will  find,  I  am  sure,  that  prices  will  be  higher 
later.  By  buying  nozv  as  an  NRA  consumer,  you  zvill  be 
helping  to  insure  the  success  of  the  NRA.” 

Fifth  Questions  Customer:  “Better  quality?  Well, 
it  isn’t  worth  twice, as  much!  I  paid  exactly  half 


this  price  only  two  months  ago.  It’s  plain  outrage¬ 
ous.” 

This  situation  was  very  well  handled  in  most  answers. 
Here,  too,  the  most  important  thing  considered  was 
tactfulness,  especially  in  not  contradicting  the  customer. 
In  jusifying  the  price  increase  of  twice  the  former 
price,  the  award  was  made  to  those  who  realized  and 
explained  that  such  a  price  increase  must  be  due  to 
increased  costs  as  well  as  better  quality,  not  just  to  one 
of  these  reasons  alone. 

(Miss  Elsie  Glauber,  235-19)  “I  can  truthfully  say 
that  in  my  department  we  are  really  giznng  materials 
and  workmanship  equivalent  to  the  prices  asked.  In  a 
few  instances  where  similar  merchandise  has  been 
priced  higher,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  due  to  the 
NRA  Code  to  the  manufacturers,  put  into  effect  by  the 
time  a  reorder  was  made  by  us.” 

(Miss  Roberta  Secrist,  181-8)  “Well,  madam,  the 
article  is  undoubtedly  better  quality  and  it  also  might 
have  gone  up  a  little  in  price  on  account  of  the  zvorking 
out  of  the  NRA — the  producer  is  paying  higher  zvages, 
and  the  employees  working  shorter  hours — so  naturally 
he  cannot  produce  the  article  at  the  same  cost.” 

(Mrs.  Charlotte  MacDonald,  114-7)  “It  may  be  that 
the  merchandise  you  bought  two  months  ago  zvas  pro¬ 
duced  under  szveat  shop  conditions.  Goods  produced 
today  under  NRA  conditions  show  the  residt  of  higher 
manufacturing  standards  and  zi’orkmanship.  I  think 
you’ll  agree  that  low  prices  resulting  from  unfair  cut¬ 
throat  competition  and  sweat  shop  labor  never  do  any¬ 
one,  ificluding  the  customer,  any  good.” 

Sixth  Question — The  Customer:  “I  hope  my  dear, 
the  NRA  has  done  something  for  you.  Have  you 
gained  anything  by  it?  Has  it  helped  you  at  all?” 

Only  a  certain  type  of  customer  would  have  asked  a 
question  like  this.  It  shows  the  customer  not  only  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  NRA,  but  also  that  she  is 
very  considerate.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that,  of  the 
entire  store,  only  two  salespeople  recognized  that  such 
interest  on  the  part  of  a  customer  deserves  some  ex¬ 
pression  of  appreciation.  The  winning  reply  won  the 
award  chiefly  because  of  the  intelligent  way  in  which 
the  salesperson  thanked  the  customer  for  her  interest 
as  well  as  answered  her  question. 

(Miss  Bertha  Peck,  160-7)  “Ifs  kind  of  you  to  be 
interested.  The  NRA  has  helped  a  lot  by  shortening 
my  hours  which  gives  me  more  leisure.  Its  done  a  lot 
for  others  by  giving  them  jobs  or  more  money  or  less 
zvorking  hours.” 

Another  excellent  reply  which  won  an  award,  while 
not  expressly  thanking  the  customer,  was  so  cheerful 
and  “breezy”  that  there  is  no  question  that  it  would 
have  pleased  the  customer.  It  also  revealed  a  keen 
understanding  of  how  to  handle  this  type  of  somewhat 
inquisitive  customer. 

(Mrs.  Rose  Smith,  205-14)  "Oh  yes.  My  hours  are 
shorter.  Business  is  better,  and  we  are  much  pleased 
with  the  NRA.” 

It  is  well  to  notice  that  the  winnig  replies  did  not 
confine  their  remarks  strictly  to  their  own  personal 
gains  from  the  NRA,  but  included  benefits  to  others — 
to  the  store,  to  other  employees — as  well  as  revealing 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  NR.A.  in  sympathy  with  the 
customer’s  interest  in  it. 
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How  They  Do  It  in  London 

Training  Methods  in  An  English  Store 

By  JEAN  MACK  AY 

Staff  of  the  Training  Department,  Harrod’s,  London 


The  new  Training  Department 
in  Harrod’s,  London,  is  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  the  value  which 
is  attached  by  the  Management  to 
the  work  of  training  the  Staff,  both 
Selling  and  Non- Selling. 

The  new  premises  comprise  nine 
rooms,  1  of  which,  the  large  lecture 
hall,  can  be  divided  into  2,  3  or  4 
rooms  by  means  of  sound-proof  par¬ 
titions.  Special  lighting  devices  have 
been  introduced  in  the  lecture  hall 
to  give  to  the  meetings  color  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

Throughout  the  recent  years  of 
difficult  trading,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  here  at  Harrod’s  to  reduce  the 
Staff  Training  Department.  In  fact 
the  express  policy  of  the  Manage¬ 
ment  has  been  and  is  to  put  more 
pressure  into  the  training  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  in  order  to  ensure  that  we 
give  to  our  Customers  increasingly 
proficient  service. 

In  describing  our  Training  work, 
it  is  best  to  divide  our  activities  into 
two  categories.  Centralised  Training 
and  Decentralized  Training. 

Centralised  Training 

New  Staff 

This  covers  the  training  of  all 
new  people  joining  the'  Staff,  who, 
by  way,  are  individually  welcomed 
by  the  Staff  Manager.  The  Selling 
Staff  visit  the  Training  Department 
every  morning  for  one  week,  re¬ 
turning  at  the  end  of  the  second 
and  third  weeks  for  tests  on  the 
System  and  Store  Directory.  Non- 
Selling  Staff  receive  one  morning’s 
training  on  the  Store  history,  or¬ 
ganization  and  layout. 

Group  Meetings 

Under  the  classification  of  Cen¬ 
tralised  Training  there  come  also 
the  meetings  held  by  members  of 

23rd 


the  Training  Department  with  dif¬ 
ferent  section  of  the  staff.  These 


are  as  follows: — 

Assistant  Buyers 

Weekly 

Assistant  Executives 

(Non-Selling) 

Cashiers 

Monthly 

Contingents 

Weekly 

Demonstrators 

Fortnightly 

Hairdressing  Staff  (Store 

Events  discussed) 

Weekly 

Junior  Student  Group 

(youths) 

" 

Lift  Operators 

tt 

Selling  Representatives 
(A  year’s  course  for 
Salespeople  selected  by 
Buyers.)  " 

Telephone  Order  Clerks  " 

A  recent  and  interesting  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  work  this  year  has  been 
the  Group  meetings  held  with  the 
Non- Selling  sections,  for  we  find 
that  a  general  tendency  is  to  neglect 
the  Non-Selling  Staff.  This  has 
been  remedied  this  Autumn  by  hold¬ 
ing  meetings  every  month  with  such 
sections  as  Advertising,  Bought 
Ledgers  and  Marking  Off  Room, 
Correspondence,  Mail  Orders,  Sales 
Ledgers,  Staff  Restaurant  and 
W'^orkrooms. 

“Big  Bangs” 

With  a  Staff  of  six  in  the  Train¬ 
ing  Department,  it  is  obviously  not 
possible  to  maintain  direct  contact 
with  a  Staff  of  from  six  to  seven 
thousand  through  the  Group  meet¬ 
ings  only,  and  in  order  to  make 
contact  with  the  entire  Staff  we  or¬ 
ganise  from  time  to  time  special 
“Big  Bangs’’,  partly  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  Staff  and  partly  as  a  means 
of  publicity  for  the  Department. 
Our  latest  one  occurred  only  last 
week,  when  we  organised  a  special 
display  ot  merchandise  suitable  for 
Christmas  presents  selected  from  all 
Departments  of  the  House.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  all  the 
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Staff  to  visit  the  display,  and  talks 
were  given,  particularly  to  the  Sell¬ 
ing  Staff,  on  the  value  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  Suggestion  Selling  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  weeks,  that  is  be¬ 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  Dec¬ 
ember  Christmas  rush.  This  idea 
met  with  great  interest  from  the 
Staff,  and  will,  we  hope,  result  in 
increased  sales,  though  Training 
Directors  will  sympathize  with  me 
over  our  inability  to  prove  the  value 
of  the  work  through  tangible  re¬ 
sults  ! 

Decentralized  Training 
Departmental  Meetings 

In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
Training  becoming  too  theoretical 
and  divorced  from  the  needs  of  the 
Departments,  we  have  developed  our 
Decentralized  Training  to  quite  a 
great  extent.  Departmental  meetings 
are  held  in  the  Departments  every 
week  by  the  Buyers  and  Assistant 
Buyers  alternately,  the  meetings  be¬ 
ing  devoted  to  Merchandise  and  As¬ 
pects  of  Service  respectively.  The 
subjects  of  these  meetings  are  sug¬ 
gested  through  a  weekly  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Training  Department, 
the  bulletins  being  so  worded  that 
they  contain  a  concrete  idea  to  be 
easily  enlarged  upon  by  an  Execu¬ 
tive.  They  contain  an  element  of 
humor  and  vitality,  and  appeal  not 
only  to  the  Fashion  section  but  also 
to  the  Hardware  and  Food.  Reports 
of  the  Departmental  meetings  are 
sent  to  the  Training  Department,  to¬ 
gether  with  any  suggestions  made 
by  the  Staff,  comments  on’ the  bulle¬ 
tin  and  so  on. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  introduced  a 
new  plan  which  met  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
certain  Buyers  to  talk  to  the  Staffs 
of  Departments  selling  allied  mer¬ 
chandise.  For  instance,  the  Buyer 
of  travelling  rugs  spoke  on  his  mer- 
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chandise  to  the  Staff  of  trunks  and 
dressing  bags;  the  Buyer  of  linens 
discussed  the  fashion  trend  of  linen 
with  the  Furnishing  Salesmen,  and 
so  on.  This  aspect  of  training  we 
hope  to  develop  more  fully  after  the 
Christmas  rush  is  over. 

Fashion  Training 

With  regard  to  the  Fashion  De¬ 
partments,  Fashion  Studies  are,  of 


course  well  established.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  season  we  organise 
special  meetings  of  the  Fashion 
Staff,  when  the  Fashion  trend  is 
outlined  by  our  Fashion  Co-ordina- 
tor,  and  merchandise  talks  are  given 
by  our  Fabric,  Fashion  and  Acces¬ 
sory  Buyers. 

Conclusion 

It  will  be  clear  that  the  aim  of  our 
Training  is  to  teach  the  Staff  to 


think  for  themselves  and  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  activities  of  the  Store 
through  co-operation  with  other  De¬ 
partments.  Thus  the  desire  to  give 
good  service  is  inculcated  in  them’. 
To  attain  this  result,  the  Training 
must  be  varied  constantly,  so  that 
it  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the 
Staff.  It  is  presented  in  such  a  way 
that  they  not  only  learn  but  enjoy 
learning. 


Visiting  London’s  ” Retail” 

Comparing  Promotion  and  Merchandising 
Methods  in  England  and  the  United  States 


SEVERAL  sharply  defined  shop¬ 
ping  districts  help  London's 
stores  avoid  much  of  that  your- 
door-opf>os|te-our-door  competition 
American  stores  know  in  their  con¬ 
centrated  Main  Streets.  There  are 
fringes  of  small  sho,.s  around  each 
of  the  big  department  stj/es,  but 
they  act  as  padding  which  throws 
the  physical  si.re,  the  assortments  of 
goods,  the  atmosphere  of  “some¬ 
thing  going  on”  in  the  big  stores 
into  still  higher  relief.  One  store 
executive  remarked,  “We  need  more 
competition  in  London  for  our  big 
department  stores  in  order  to  keep 
on  our  toes  as  you  are  in  America.” 
Another  store  executive  remarked 
over  the  wireless,  “London  has  too 
many  shops.”  Of  course,  each  was 
discussing  a  separate  subject.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  first  speaker  was  right  and 
the  final  throbs  of  the  Depression 
will  solve  the  problem  presented  by 
the  second.  Napoleon  was  not 
wrong  when  he  called  England  “a 
nation  of  shop-keepers.”  'The  visi¬ 
tor  marvels  that  so  many  shops  can 
live. 

Individuality 

Each  of  London’s  big  stores  is  a 
separate  personality.  Never  could 
the  visitor  detect  a  sign  that  any 


By  LOIS  BLACK  HUNTER 


one  of  the  stores  knew  that  the 
others  existed.  Each  store  attends 
strictly  to  its  own  “knitting”,  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  to  the  audience  it  has 
drawn  to  itself  in  past  years,  and 
ignores  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Newspapers  indicate  the  first 
shift  in  pace  from  American  ways 
of  store-keeping.  Columns  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising ;  small  pieces  of 
copy,  few  embodying  our  well- 
known-in- America  price- screaming ; 
no  full  pages  of  space  excepting  for 
big  store-wide  sales  held  once  or 
twice  each  year.  London  has  seen 
only  one  “Birthday  Sale”  in  the  last 
three  months !  Morning  papers  have 
practically  the  whole  field;  circula¬ 
tions  are  tremendous.  Newspaper 
advertising,  based  upon  these  Em¬ 
pire-wide  circulations,  mean  space 
costs  that  leave  an  American 
breathless.  Even  with  the  Stores’ 
limited  advertising  spaces,  the  In¬ 
corporated  Association  of  Retail 
Distributors  makes  available  the 
news  of  a  newspaper  space  cost  for 
1932  of  3.39% ! 

Coordination  of  Merchandise 

More  important  than  the  per  cent 
or  so  of  saving  on  newspaper  space 
over  American  expenditures,  is  the 
fact  that  fewer  insertions  per  Lon¬ 


don  store  department  mean  fewer 
opportunities  for  “promotional 
groups”  of  merchandise  to  enter 
stocks.  It  means  that  business  must 
be  obtained  in  a  regular  manner  at 
regular  markup,  and  that  there  is 
less  of  a  problem  about  left-overs” 
of  promotional  groups  that  do  not 
fit  into  store  stocks  in  size,  type, 
color  or  price.  This  restrained  ad¬ 
vertising  approach  in  London  means 
more  study  of  assortments  by  the 
buyer,  more  time  to  study  his  de¬ 
partment’s  service,  more  time  to  in¬ 
vestigate  new  items,  or  to  assist  his 
manufacturers  in  creating  new 
items.  We  do  not  mean  that  Lon¬ 
doners  do  not  buy  from  advertis¬ 
ing.  Time  after  time  we  have  seen 
departments  crowded  to  capacity 
the  day  after  an  advertisment’s  in¬ 
sertion.  But,  the  advertisement  was 
of  a  size  and  restraint  about  price 
that  would  have  appeared  “weak” 
sitting  in  an  American  newspaper 
alongside  the  rest  of  the  advertising 
noise. 

Windows  in  London  are  good, 
clear-to-the-eye  selling  messages. 
There  is  no  effort  at  dramatizing  the 
sto^  behind  the  merchandise, — 
which  the  American  visitor  is  likely 
to  admit  that  our  side  of  the  ocean 
is  more  deft  at  doing.  But  there  is 
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no  halt  in  the  way  in  which  the 
window  sells,  and  if  the  store  wants 
the  passerby  to  think  in  terms  of 
plaid  wool  blouses,  the  window  is 
full  of  them.  If  the  window  is 
crowded  to  the  glass  with  prams, 
babies’  things  in  yellow,  a  black-and- 
white  nurse,  and  careful  listing  of 
the  items  contained  therein  will 
prove  that  nothing  is  missing.  The 
windows  assure  the  visitor  that 
somewhere  is  a  capable  merchandise 
hand  that  is  co-ordinating  the  buy¬ 
ing,  so  that  customers  are  sure  to 
find  “things  that  go  together.”  When 
the  store  shows  new  honey-colored 
modern  bedroom  outfits,  the  win¬ 
dows  indicate  that  the  display  office 
had  not  had  to  scurry  about  for 
modern  lamps  or  the  right  homespun 
textures  for  the  fabrics  and  rugs. 

In  regard  to  signs,  it  is  not  fair 
to  be  visiting  under  another  roof  and 
share  the  smiles  you  hide.  One  sales 
manager  with  a  fast-moving  tongue 
said,  “Susie,  Harry  and  Tom  of 
London  would  not  like  the  smart¬ 


monthly  sales  two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  results  being  available  in 
percentage  figures  of  increase  and 
decrease  over  the  same  month  the 
previous  year.  That  work  has  now 
been  expanded  to  show  retail  sales 
in  many  distributing  organizations, 
other  than  the  larger  department 
stores  that  created  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Retail  Distributors. 
Last  Spring,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  University  of 
London,  this  I.  A.  R.  D.  prepared  an 
excellent  report  on  operating  costs 
of  department  stores  for  the  year 
ending  January,  1932.  This  report 
does  not  go  into  such  detail  as  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  report 
of  similar  nature,  but  analyzes  the 
figures  even  more  carefully.  This 
organization  professes  great  respect 
for  the  Controllers’  Congress,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
and  finds  much  inspiration  in  its 
contributions  to  American  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  “American  stores  are 


London  stores.  You  feel  the  bustle 
of  business  in  the  air.  The  visitor 
feels,  in  each  of  the  large  store 
groups,  a  decided  “we  know  where 
we  are  going,  and  at  what  pace” 
attitude  throughout  the  staff.  You 
find  one  store  dramatizing  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  foods  in  one  spxjt,  honey 
from  five  corners  of  the  globe,  for 
instance,  and  Royal  Doulton  exp)erts 
showing  every  step  in  the  develop)- 
ment  of  tomorrow’s  heirlooms  in 
pottery,  in  another  store.  The  visi¬ 
tor  is  inclined  to  add  the  exp)ense, 
mentally,  of  the  quantities  of  fash¬ 
ion  shows  of  everything  from  cor¬ 
sets  to  evening  wraps  going  on 
about  town  in  just  one  day !  London 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  newsp)ap)er 
advertising,  while  important,  is  not 
everything!  London  stores  offer  en- 
tainment,  instruction  and  education 
deluxe  to  every  woman  who  pushes 
one  of  their  swinging  doors  and 
parks  her  dog  in  the  dog-garage 
while  she  loiters. 

Even  the  stores  in  London  which 


cracking  you  do  on  signs  and  in 
headlines  in  America;  they  would 
not  understand  it,  anyway,  and  that 
would  irritate  them,  and  pwssibly 
halt  them,  as  they  reach  into  the 
stocking  or  the  bottom  -  of  the 
pocket.” 

The  London  store  executive,  dis¬ 
cussing  American  stores,  invariably 
leads  off  with  the  statement,  “We 
do  not  see  the  need  for  so  many  exe¬ 
cutives  ;  we  leave  more  responsibili¬ 
ties  on  the  shoulders  of  the  buyers ; 
our  buyers  act  as  would  separate 
merchants  of  septarate  shops;  they 
buy,  they  check  their  own  stocks, 
they  make  the  sales  plans,  they  sell 
the  goods ;  they  select  their  own 
assistants  (salesp)eople) ;  they  are 
responsible  for  the  money  invested.” 
The  “boys  out  of  Harvard”  seem  to 
have  made  a  great  impression  upon 
London  store  men ;  they  believe 
that  we  give  them  responsibility  be¬ 
fore  their  experience  is  amplified 
sufficiently  to  bear  it. ,  It  is  in  vain 
that  the  visitor  asures  these  Lon¬ 
doners  that  there  are  not  so  many 
Harvard  men,  or  even  so  many 
school  of  business  people  from  other 
universities  available  as  their  infor¬ 
mation  has  led  them  to  believe.  This 
extraneous  idea  is  just  one  indica¬ 
tion  of  how  England  knows  so  little 
about  America  that  it  seizes  upon 
one  or  two  matters  as  a  basis  for 
creation  of  a  larger  opinion  of  our 
operations  and  store-keeping  ideas. 

England’s  Incorporated  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Retail  Distributors,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Bank  of  England, 
set  out  to  prepare  mean  figures  of 


ten  years  ahead  of  us”  was  the 
tribute  with  which  the  visitor  was 
inclined  to  arg;ue  “Yes,  in  some  of 
our  record-keeping,  and  in  our 
flotation  of  selling  ideas  and  drama¬ 
tization  of  merchandise,  but  not  in 
how  to  build  regular  business  at 
justifiable  profits,  which  is  the  real 
end-and-aim  of  the  whole  selling 
process !” 

Direct  mail  and  auditorium 
events,  even  “demonstrations”,  re¬ 
place  in  London  much  of  the  high- 
pxiwered  noise  in  to-day’s  American 
advertising.  “Something  is  going  on, 
somewhere,  every  minute”,  in  these 


American  store  layouts  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to ‘Separate  sections,  and  to 
interrupt  long  aisles  with  walls  or 
shop>-like  divisions.  The  first  day  the 
visitor  entered  the  largest  store  in 
London  and  inquired  directions  to  a 
spjecified  department,  she  was  told, 
“Carry  on  straight  ahead,  Madame, 
four  rooms,  then  turn  to  the  right.” 
The  training  director,  later  ,did  not 
like  the  “four  rooms”,  but  the  visitor 
found  the  direction  completely  satis- 
fying.  The  division  idea  in  layout 
may  have  faults,  but  there  are  fine 
things  to  be  said  in  favor  of  it  also ! 


We  have  an  idea 
that  this  fellow  won’t 
A.  Convention. 

I  be  at  the  N.  R.  D. 
> 
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Training  Salespeople  Under  the  N.  R.  A. 

By  DAVID  R.  CRAIG 

Director,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
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TO  set  in  order  the  elements  and  the  obstacles  in¬ 
volved  in  training  salespeople  under  the  N.  R.  A., 
only  five  propositions  are  necessary, 

1.  Shorter  hours  have  increased  the  cost  of  selling. 
More  salespeople  and,  in  some  departments,  additional 
stock  help  are  required. 

2.  The  minimum  rates 
have  added  further  to  the 
costs.  In  most  stores  the  in¬ 
crease  has  amounted  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  payroll,  or 
between  2  and  3  per  cent  of 
sales.  This  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  whole  net  profit  in  a 
moderately  good  year. 

3.  No  important  addition 
to  store  volume  has  taken 
place  this  year  to  date.  Cer¬ 
tainly  their  has  not  been 
enough  increase  in  volume 
to  absorb  the  increased  cost. 

4.  Shorter  hours  make 
training  both  indispensable 
and  difficult.  Because  stores 
are  opened  with  only  a  skele¬ 
ton  force,  all  the  other  sales¬ 
people  miss  the  excellent 
opportunity  that  stock  work 
gives  for  handling  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  learning  about 
it.  Not  all  the  salespeople 
are  present,  except  at  times 
when  department  meetings 
are  impossible  because  of  the 
rush  of  business.  The  rela¬ 
tively  small  size  of  the  department  staffs  requires  each 
person  to  be  as  effective  as  possible.  Higher  prices 
need  to  be  justified  to  customers  in  an  intelligent  way. 
Returns  are  showing  a  tendency  to  rise.  Training  for 
better  selling  is  hard  to  manage,  but  it  is  badly  needed. 

5.  Morale  is  better.  This  is  the  hopeful  element  in 
the  situation.  Merchants  who  want  to  improve  the 
selling  practices  in  their  stores  are  no  longer  flogging 
a  dead  horse. 

What  Can  Training  Do? 

The  real  question,  then,  is  this :  What  can  training 
do?  Can  training  make  people  worth  20  per  cent  more 
than  before  the  code?  Nobody  can  do  more  than 
speculate  about  these  questions,  but  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  merchants  have  been  thinking  about  them,  and 
their  guesses  and  hopes  for  training  can  be  summarized 
by  three  more  simple  propositions. 

1.  Good  merchandise,  backed  by  sales  promotion 
effort,  brings  the  custotners  to  the  store.  They  enter 
the  store  that  has  the  merchandise  they  want  when  they 
want  it. 


2.  Good  salesmanship  lets  customers  find  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  came  for.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
this  idea,  but  it  always  needs  repeating.  Good  selling 
releases  the  effectiveness  of  what  has  gone  before. 
Poor  selling  makes  the  merchandising  null  and  void. 

3.  Selling  can  be  improved.  The  merchants  do  not 
know  whether  it  can  be  im¬ 
proved  enough  to  absorb  the 
new  costs,  but  not  one  of 
them  seriously  thinks  that  his 
salespeople  are  within  20  per 
cent  of  their  practically  at¬ 
tainable  effectiveness. 

Training  Under  the  Code 

How,  then,  can  a  merchant 
organize  a  satisfactory  job  of 
training  in  his  store  within 
the  code  limits?  There  are 
three  concluding  statements 
that  answer  this  question. 

1.  Training  for  better  sell¬ 
ing  must  be  done  on  store 
time.  Voluntary  meetings 
are  not  successful  when  they 
deal  with  the  specific  methods 
of  selling  today’s  merchan¬ 
dise  to  today’s  customers. 

2.  There  are  at  least  two 
ways  of  training.  One  is  to 
set  apart  a  half-hour  of  store 
time  (one-eightieth  of  each 
week)  for  meetings  in  the  de¬ 
partments,  and  arrange  the 
schedule  so  that  everybody 

will  be  there,  including  the  extras.  To  l)e  sure,  this 
will  cost  some  money.  The  other  is  to  have  each 
buyer  train  his  salespeople  continuously  by  individual 
supervision. 

Putting  Plans  into  Action 

3.  Both  of  these  plans  can  be  put  into  action  by 
making  them  easy  and  compulsory.  They  can  be  made 
easy  by  asking  the  training  director  or  some  other 
qualified  executive  to  help  the  buyers  prepare  their 
material  and  get  set  for  their  meetings  and  their 
supervision,  and  by  supplying  them  with  adequate 
material  to  give  to  the  salespeople.  They  can  be  made 
compulsory  simply  by  controlling  them,  just  as  the 
C.  O.  D.  cash  is  controlled,  or  any  other  important 
job  in  the  store.  They  can  be  made  compulsory  by  keep¬ 
ing  exactly  the  same  kind  of  trouble  in  store  for 
buyers  who  do  not  train  that  is  dealt  out  to  buyers 
who  fall  down  in  sales  or  in  maintained  markon,  and 
by  making  them  feel  that  it  is  the  same  kind  of 
trouble. 


Dr.  Craig  offers  as  one  solution  of  the 
present  training  problem  the  instruction 
of  salespeople  by  their  respective 
buyers.  This  and  other  proposals  for 
decentralized  training  should  not  be 
construed  as  eliminating  training  de¬ 
partments.  On  the  contrary,  if  decen¬ 
tralization  plans  are  to  be  carried  out 
consistently  and  effectively,  these  de¬ 
partments  will  need  to  be  strengthened. 

Teaching  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
giving  information.  The  true  teacher, 
by  stimulating  thought  and  developing 
understanding,  prepares  the  mind  of  the 
individual  pupil  for  the  reception  of 
new  ideas,  new  interpretations,  fresh  in¬ 
formation.  Without  such  preparation, 
the  matter  taught  usually  is  either  for¬ 
gotten  or  misused.  Executives  must  first 
be  taught  how  to  teach.  Then,  day  by 
day,  and  week  by  week,  they  will  need 
the  guidance  and  supervision  of  training 
experts. 

H.  R.  N. 
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Keeping  on  the  Quality  Standard 

By  P.  A.  O’CONNELL 

President  of  E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


PIRACY  of  design,  if  allowed  to 
go  unchecked,  would  discourage 
and  destroy  all  artistic  crea¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  end  would  break 
down  not  only  the  better  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  who  are  oppos¬ 
ing  it,  but  even  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  its  nefarious  devel¬ 
opment.  The  fight  you  have  under¬ 
taken  should  have  the  support  of 
every  honest  man  and  woman  who 
is  interested  in  making  or  selling 
ready-to-wear  apparel,  and  of  every 
consumer  who  finds  a  joy  in  cloth¬ 
ing  beyond  simply  its  primitive  use 
of  keeping  one  warm. 

This  great  ready-to-wear  apparel 
industry  which  we  represent,  with 
its  output  of  upwards  of  five  billion 
dollars  of  products  yearly,  employ¬ 
ing  in  its  manufacture  and  retailing 
well  over  a  million  people,  has  lieen 
built  up  entirely  on  its  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  clothing  of  fine  quality.  Many 
of  you  can  remember  when  all  the 
best  apparel  was  made  to  order  by 
individual  dressmakers,  and  no 
woman  would  think  of  buying  a 
gown  or  coat  or  hat  ready-made. 
Many  of  the  great  apparel  stores  of 
today  were  founded  originally  upon 
the  business  of  successful  tailors  or 
dressmakers  who  had  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  change  with  the  tide  when 
the  apparel  manufacturers  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  could  make  gar¬ 
ments  that  were  quite  as  beautiful  as 
those  of  the  most  skilful  modiste, 
reproducing  as  faithfully  the  charm 
and  perfection  visioned  by  the  de¬ 
signing  artist,  and  with  a  very  im¬ 
portant  saving  of  money  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

On  this  performance  of  quality 
workmanship,  the  apparel  industry 
as  we  know  it  today  was  founded 
and  gradually  won  the  confidence  of 
the  consuming  public.  Through  or¬ 
ganization  it  effected  tremendous 
economies  over  the  old  system  and 
brought  miraculous  advancement  in 
the  art  of  dress  design  Ijecause  of 
the  organized  support  it  could  give 
creative  artists. 

In  late  years,  however,  under 
the  pressure  of  price  competition, 
many  manufacturers  and  merchants 
seemed  to  forget  the  struggle  of  the 

AddrMs  nven  at  a  testimonial  dinner  to 
Maurice  Kentner,  Chairman  of  the  Fashion 
Originators’  Guild  by  the  Uptown  Retail  Guild, 
November  21st,  1933. 
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ready-to-wear  industry  in  the  early 
days  and  proceeded  to  break  down 
its  very  foundation;  namely,  its  as¬ 
surance  of  good  quality.  Cheaper 
price  became  their  whole  consider¬ 
ation.  They  skimped  on  quality 
essentials,  taking  from  their  mer¬ 
chandise  points  of  goodness  that 
were  least  visible,  but  which  made  a 
vast  difference  in  service  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  To  scalp  a  few  cents  on  a 
garment  they  used  fabrics  with  fugi¬ 
tive  instead  of  fast  dyes ;  for  an¬ 
other  few  cents  they  hired  inexperi¬ 


enced  labor  and  paid  them  less  than 
enough  to  live  on ;  instead  of  buying 
authentic  models  from  capable  de¬ 
signers,  they  tried  to  copy  such 
models  second  hand. 

Often  this  sacrifice  of  quality  was 
so  concealed  that  it  did  not  show 
until  after  the  garment  was  worn. 
Consumers  were  fooled  into  thinking 
they  were  buying  bargains,  only  to 
find  later  that  the  garments  lacked 
genuineness  of  style,  were  poorly 
made  and  of  inferior  material,  so 
they  could  not  give  satisfaction  at 
any  price.  Even  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  stores  that  previously  had 
enjoyed  reputations  for  absolute  de¬ 
pendability,  stooped  to  this  decep¬ 
tion  ;  the  consumers  and  even  the 
concerns  that  held  steadfastly  to 
their  quality  standards  were  badly 
hurt.  If  this  trend  had  continued 
it  would  have  ruined  the  entire 
ready-to-wear  industry  and  the  con¬ 
cerns  in  it. 

Fortunately  the  l)etter  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants  combined  in 
time  and  started  an  educational  cam¬ 
paign  that  brought  the  industry  to 
its  senses.  The  National  Quality 


Movement,  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
together  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Quality  Guild,  composed  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  now  make  up  your 
present  organization  and  of  other 
leaders  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
united  on  a  drive  back  to  quality. 
During  the  year  1932  these  cam¬ 
paigns  succeeded  at  least  in  checking 
the  stampede  to  inferior  merchan¬ 
dise.  To  an  extent,  also,  we  were 
able  to  restore  somewhat  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public  in  the  dependa¬ 
bility  of  those  manufacturers  and 
retailers  who  were  making  and  sell¬ 
ing  honest  merchandise. 

This  drive  for  quality  was  the 
only  method  available  at  the  time 
by  which  we  could  stem  the  tide  of 
price  selling  and  price  cutting.  How¬ 
ever,  it  labored  under  two  very  seri¬ 
ous  handicaps :  ( 1 )  Sweatshop  com¬ 
petition;  (2)  The  lack  of  any  or¬ 
ganized  control  over  ruinous  price 
cutting. 

Added  to  these  evils  were  other 
injurious  practices,  principal  of 
which  was  predatory  and  mislead¬ 
ing  advertising. 

In  nearly  every  community  the 
sweatshop  had  appeared.  Children 
were  pressed  into  service  at  a  few 
cents  a  day;  men  and  women  were 
paid  $5  and  $6  per  week.  Particu¬ 
larly  did  this  curse  set  upon  the 
apparel  industry,  which  opened  a 
wide  field  to  the  exploiters  of 
labor.  Unscrupulous  fly-by-night 
concerns  sprang  up,  taking  advant¬ 
age  of  empty  factory  space  for  low 
rents,  drawing  their  labor  at  starva¬ 
tion  wages  from  the  desperate  need 
of  the  unemployed,  and  pirating 
their  designs  from  the  models  of 
legitimate  manufacturers.  With  such 
advantages  these  sweatshops  could 
bid  prices  down  far  below  the  qual¬ 
ity  manufacturers,  and  while  the 
public  was  bargain  mad,  could  fool 
people  into  buying  their  inferior 
products. 

Likewise,  the  sweatshop  racket 
found  its  way  into  certain  stores, 
presenting  a  dangerous  menace  to 
every  store  that  tried  to  hold  to  its 
quality  standards.  That  was  the  sit¬ 
uation  we  faced  in  1932.  No  unified 
control  existed  that  could  correct 
these  evils  by  mandate.  Even  the 
state  labor  laws  were  openly  flouted. 
The  majority  of  honest  manufactur- 
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Don’t  W^orry  About  ^ 

Your  dollar; 


IN  ipit*  of  oil  tho  folk  obeiit  inflotion  and  whilo  if  it  fruo  fh*  Amorieon  dollar  h  taRiny  af 
a  discount  in  Infernatioiial  Eiehango  maAals  if  is  still  af  a  pramium  in  our  own  country. 
Wliatavar  risa  in  prices  has  occurrad  has  boon  based  primarily  on  the  sound  foundation  if 
increaiad  damand  through  batter  wages,  shorter  ho^,  and  more  employment,  and  by  the. 
restriction  of  imports  on  foreign  goods. 

Actually,  your  dollar  today  will  buy  more  merchandise  than  in  any  of  the 
most  prosperous  years.  The  index  of  wholesale  prices  compiled  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  based  on  784  commodities  shows  that  today  your  dollar  will  buy: 

38%  more  than  in  1924  36%  mart  than  in  1927 

47%  more  than  in  1925  37%  more  than  in  1928 

41%  more  than  in  1926  36%  more  than  in  1929 

23%  more  than  in  1930 

Whits  It  is  true  that  tha  purchasing  power  of  the  dolar  last  year  was  dightly  higher 
than  it  is  today,  that  is  bocausa  of  the  pitifuly  small  wages  paid  to  sweatshop  labor,  and 
bacausa  of  the  bankruptcy  sales  of  thousands  of  eoncams. 

This  month  Christmas  Club  depositors  In  Massachusetts  will  receive  t4,t60fi00. 
They  are  good  dollars.  Use  them  to  fill  your  normal  needs  and  wants,  and  they  will 
make  more  dollars  for  you,  and  for  ell  others  through  return  toward  prosperity. 


K J 


«rs  and  merchants  had  no  authority 
by  which  to  curb  the  dishonest  few. 
Only  by  the  slow  process  of  educat¬ 
ing  the  consuming  public  to  know 
values,  could  we  make  any  head¬ 
way.  Looking  back,  we  may  feel 
proud  that  the  Quality  Campaign 
accomplished  as  much  as  it  did. 

What  the  final  outcome  would 
have  been,  no  one  will  ever  know, 
because  in  July,  1933,  there  came 
into  being  an  entirely  new  machine 
of  amazing  power.  We  called  it  the 
N.  R.  A.  At  first  we  found  it  hard 
to  take  seriously  the  functions  that 
it  promised  to  fulfill.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  stroke  of  a  pen  we  saw 
the  whole  cotton  textile  industry  re¬ 
organized,  we  began  to  realize  the 
potential  benefit  of  this  new  inven¬ 
tion.  Seemingly  without  effort  and 
in  one  sweeo  it  wiped  out  the  slav¬ 
ery  of  child  labor,  a  curse  that  had 
plagued  this  nation  since  its  very 
beginning.  Then  with  the  same  ap¬ 
parent  ease  it  raised  the  minimum 
wages  throughout  the  industry  to  a 
level  that  would  permit  decent  liv¬ 
ing,  and  far  above  the  miserable 
conditions  upon  which  a  sweatshop 
must  depend.  Predatory  price  cut¬ 
ting  was  banned,  along  with  numer¬ 
ous  other  practices  that  had  bedev¬ 
iled  the  industry.  And  with  it  all, 
business  immediately  began  to  in¬ 
crease. 

During  the  months  that  followed 
we  have  seen  such  a  spectacle  re¬ 


peated  in  all  the  major  industries 
of  the  land.  So  common  has  it  be¬ 
come  that  we  cease  to  marvel  at  its 
accomplishment  and  even  become  in¬ 
clined  to  resent  the  change,  especi¬ 
ally  when  it  happens  to  step  on  our 
toes  a  bit.  But  let  me  tell  you  that 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  you 
and  I  may  approve,  and  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  N.  R.  A.  en¬ 
dures  in  its  present  form,  the  revo¬ 
lution  that  took  place  last  July  is  one 
that  never  will  be  retraced.  Do  not 
mistake  the  suddenness  of  its  arrival 
for  a  sign  of  short  life.  A  new  era 
has  opened.  As  to  what  change  will 
come  next,  no  man  can  predict,  but 
the  day  has  passed  when  a  recalci¬ 
trant  minority  will  be  allowed  to 
block  the  progress  of  an  entire  in¬ 
dustry. 

Moreover,  the  changes  that  are  to 
come  lie  very  largely  in  our  own 
hands.  To  the  extent  that  we  are 
honest  in  our  purposes,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  are  farsighted  enough 
to  be  unselfish,  to  the  extent  that 
we  direct  our  minds  and  energies  to 
building  up  our  industry  as  a  whole, 
instead  of  trying  simply  to  climb  on 
top  of  it — to  that  extent  can  we,  as 
a  majority,  control  the  rules  and 
conditions  under  which  our  business 
will  operate.  If  we  have  any  wis¬ 
dom,  we  shall  grasp  the  wonderful 
opportunity  that  N.  R.  A.  has  pre¬ 
sented  us,  and  hold  it  tight  as  the 
greatest  gift  ever  made  to  American 


business.  Instead  of  trying  to  duck 
and  hedge  and  see  how  little  we  can 
do  in  our  individual  compliance,  we 
shall  try  to  see  how  much  we  can  do. 

I  know  the  codes  we  have  adopted 
are  not  perfect,  but  I  submit  to  you 
that  the  poorest  code  that  has  yet 
been  approved  is  a  hundred  times 
better  than  the  economic  banditry 
under  which  we  previously  had  to 
operate.  If,  in  the  middle  of  1932, 
when  we  were  working  frantically 
to  stop  the  stampede  of  price  cutting 
and  the  prostitution  of  quality, 
someone  had  told  us  that  within  a 
year’s  time  the  authority  would  be 
given  us  to  correct  such  evils,  we 
would  have  thought  it  too  good  to 
be  true.  Now  that  the  gift  is  ours, 
let  us  guard  it  with  most  jealous 
care  and  develop  it  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  its  possibilities  for  good. 
Every  influence  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
tends  to  reinstatement  of  quality  in 
merchandise.  First,  the  higher 
minimum  wage  scales  put  a  premium 
on  the  skilled  workman,  in  place  of 
the  inexperienced  worker  at  starva¬ 
tion  wages.  Restriction  against  pre¬ 
datory  price  cutting  likewise  tends 
to  relieve  the  temptation  to  skimp 
on  quality  essentials.  Closer  co-or¬ 
dination  of  the  industry  under  cen¬ 
tralized  control  in  our  own  associa¬ 
tions  should  work  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  because  the  maintenance  of 
quality  standards  is  good  for  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Quality  is  the  shortest  and  only 
way  to  the  confidence  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Quality,  in  the  long  run, 
will  prove  our  most  effective  means 
to  reduce  the  waste  of  merchandise 
returns  and  credits,  because  quality 
merchandise  gives  the  consumer  the 
service  and  satisfaction  he  has  a 
right  to  expect. 

Quality  apparel  must  be  right  in 
style,  right  in  workmanship,  right  in 
fabric  and  right  in  time.  Quality 
does  not  necessarily  mean  high  price. 
The  best  definition  of  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  is  that  which  gives  the  con¬ 
sumer  100  cents  of  value  for  each 
dollar  spent.  Quality  merchandise  is 
that  from  which  no  essential  has 
been  omitted  that  is  needed  to  give 
the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
service.  In  the  abstract  these  defin¬ 
itions  may  seem  vague,  but  in  con¬ 
crete  application  every  merchant  and 
manufacturer  in  this  room  knows 
very  clearly  which  of  the  products 
he  handles  are  rightfully  entitled  to 
the  label  of  “quality.” 

There  is  a  feature  of  this  dinner 
that  seems  to  me  particularly  auspi¬ 
cious  and  forward-looking.  It  is  the 
{Continued  on  page  90) 
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The  Development 

of  Mercantile  Use  and  Occupancy 

Insurance  Forms 

By  W.  J.  MONTGOMERY 

Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 
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Basic  Problems  and  Early  Methods 

The  problem  of  measuring  the 
value  of  the  subject  insured  has 
always  been  the  chief  obstacle 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  Use  and 
Occupancy  insurance  torms.  This 
arises  largely  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  contract  which  assumes  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  loss  of  some¬ 
thing  which  only  could  have  been 
accurately  determined  by  an  experi¬ 
ence  which  has  been  prevented  from 
taking  place  by  the  hazard  insured 
against. 

This  in  turn  has  led  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  protecting  the  company 
against  a  claim  on  value  not  con¬ 
templated  when  the  contract  was 
written.  In  all  insurance  contracts 
the  principle  of  co-insurance  is 
necessary  to  guarantee  proper  re¬ 
lationship  between  premium  paid 
and  percentage  of  insurable  value 
covered.  The  attempt  to  apply  this 
principle  to  a  subject  of  insurance 
whose  value  could  not  be  accurately 
ascertained,  has  caused  much  of  the 
“stumbling  along”  in  all  discussions 
of  the  subject  for  many  years. 

Use  and  Occupancy  insurance  was 
originally  developed  for  manufac¬ 
turers  about  forty  years  ago  in  the 
United  States  and  sixty  years  ago  in 
France.  Production  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  a  fairly  uniform  .course  over 
the  year  or  could  be  predicted  seas¬ 
onally.  Any  cessation  of  operations 
was  inevitably  accompanied  by 
elimination  of  all  labor  costs  and 
all  expenses  except  those  which  were 
fixed  or  unavoidable.  Therefore, 
determination  of  the  Use  and 
Occupancy  value  insured,  i.  e.,  net 
profit  and  expenses  which  would 
necessarily  continue  in  event  of  in¬ 
terruption,  was  originally  fairly 
simple. 

The  measurement  of  loss  was  ori¬ 
ginally  based  on  the  daily  production 
prevented  as  determined  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  average  daily  produc¬ 


tion  of  the  twelve  months  preceding 
the  fire,  or  for  some  limited  period 
such  as  sixty  days  before  the  fire. 
The  maximum  loss  payable  during 
the  time  required  to  replace  the 
property  was  limited  however  to 
1 /300th  of  the  face  of  the  policy 
“per  diem”  (per  day)  or  pro  rata 
thereof  for  a  partial  interruption  of 
production.  This  in  effect  was  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  co-insurance  princi¬ 
ple,  because  unless  the  amount  of 
the  policy  equalled  or  exceeded  last 
year’s  profits  and  fixed  expenses,  the 
daily  loss  would  not  be  fully  covered 
if  volume  were  the  same  as  or 
greater  than  for  such  year. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  co-insur¬ 
ance  condition  was  not  well  adapted 
to  this  form  of  coverage  even  when 
applied  to  simple  operating  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  equally  obvious,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  a  necessary  ex¬ 
pedient  to  protect  the  underwriter 
against  demands  in  case  of  losses 
which  were  widely  inconsistent  with 
the  basis  on  which  the  insurance 
and,  therefore,  the  premium  consid¬ 
eration  were  determined. 

Changes  in  the  “Per  Diem”  Form 

The  first  major  change  in  these 
old  forms — known  as  Per  Diem 
Forms — was  the  discarding  of  the 
“past  twelve  months”  or  “past  sixty 
days”  average  condition  as  the  basis 
of  measuring  the  amount  of  inter¬ 
ruption.  Instead  of  such  an  inflexi¬ 
ble  condition  for  measuring  the 
extent  of  interruption,  a  clause  was 
adopted  which  provided  that  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  value  and  loss,  “due  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  business  before  and 
probable  conditions  after  the  fire”. 
However,  the  objectionable  “daily 
limit”  condition  was  retained  as  an 
essential  co-insurance  condition  and 
was  further  developed  in  the  “total” 
and  “partial”  suspension  clauses 
which  are  still  widely  used  in  stand¬ 
ard  forms. 


Theretofore  the  forms  described 
were  partially  “valued,”  in  that  in 
event  of  total  suspension  the  insured 
could  collect  the  full  l/3C)0th  per 
day  even  if  the  actual  loss  of  profit 
and  expenses  were  less.  In  the 
partial  loss  only  pro  rata  of 
such  1 /300th  amount  could  be  col¬ 
lected,  depending  upon  the  daily  re¬ 
duction  in  output  as  compared  to  the 
average  daily  production  for  the  past 
as  specified.  In  either  case  the  as¬ 
sured  was  just  as  likely  to  be  over¬ 
paid  as  he  was  to  be  underpaid. 
The  new  form,  therefore,  adopted 
the  provision  that  no  claim  could 
exceed  “the  actual  loss  sustained” 
subject  to  the  1 /300th  limit  per  day. 

These  changes  were  reasonably 
well  adapted  to  existing  manufac¬ 
turing  conditions  at  the  time.  They 
at  least  eliminated  the  assumption 
that  production  during  the  interrup¬ 
tion  would  have  been  on  the  aver¬ 
age  exactly  as  it  had  been  for  some 
preceding  period.  Expenses  could 
usually  be  decreased  automatically 
in  proportion  to  production  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  seasonal  form  en¬ 
abled  the  factory  with  widely  vari¬ 
able  seasonal  production  to  adjust 
the  daily  coverage  to  fairly  well  meet 
fluctuating  conditions.  However, 
this  is  by  no  means  true  of  a  great 
many  plants  today. 

The  Retail  Merchant  Becomes 
Interested 

After  the  last  change,  or  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  World  War, 
merchants  were  becoming  more  in¬ 
terested  in  this  form  of  coverage, 
due  apparently  to  the  increasing 
complexity  of  their  organizations 
and  possibly  to  the  rising  ratio  of  ex¬ 
penses  of  doing  business.  However, 
in  England,  the  so-called  “Trading 
Profits”  insurance  had  been  in  use 
by  merchants  since  about  1900.  It 
is  much  the  same  as  our  Use  and 
Occupancy  coverage  except  that  the 
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Adjustment  of  Loss 
Under  1/300  Per  Diem  Form 


Use  and  Occupancy  Claim — Fire  Feb.  12,  1929 
U  and  O  Value  and  Loss  based  o;i  assured’s  books  and  records — verified 


and  corrected  by  adjuster — 

Sales  for  year  1928  .  $297,860.45 

Less  cost  of  merchandise  sold  .  204,013.43 


Gross  Profit  . 

EiXPENSE  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

Managers’  Salaries  . $  25,561.26 

Selling  Salaries  .  19,490.80 

Buying  Salaries  . 4,104.68 

Alteration  Department  Salaries  .  4,575.23 

Window  Trimming  Salaries  . 1,733.88 

Office  Salaries  .  4,105.24 

•  Advertising  “Discontinued”  .  8,314.27 

Delivery  Expense  .  490.07 

Store  and  Office  Supplies  .  1,659.22 

Department  Expense  .  1,518.33 

General  . 2,368.13 

Postage,  Telephone  and  Telegraph  .  675.58 

Interest  on  borrowed  money  .  5,233.02 

Bad  Accounts  .  974.24 

Donations  .  532.50 

Business  Life  Insurance  .  2,491.87 

Rent  . 8.000.00 

Light,  Heat  and  Power  .  2,162.26 

Qeaning  .  1,436.92 

Taxes  . ' .  3,908.77 

Insurance  .  1,205.80 

Repairs  .  303.15 

Freight  and  Express  .  1,597.34 

Adjustments  and  Markdowns  .  2,887.32 


Net  Operating  Loss 


$  93,847.02 


$105,329.88 
$  11,482.86 


Less  Insurable  Value  Not  Earned 


U  and  O  Value 


Stock,  Equipment  and  Building  a  total  loss  and  no  temporary  quarters 
available  that  will  by  their  use,  produce  an  insurance  saving. 


Agreed  Loss 

Balance  of  February,  all  of  March-April-May  and  June. 

Insurance,  $45,000.00. 

Daily  Insurance  $150.00. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOSS 


Gross 

Monthly 

Net 

Daily 

Net 

Daily 

Daily 

U  &  O 

Daily 

Days 

Total 

Sales 

Profit 

Profit 

Expense 

Value 

Ins. 

Loss 

Loss 

February . 

. $  14,871.17 

♦$  3,390.42 

♦$135.62 

$192.76 

$  57.14 

$150.00 

14 

$  799.96 

March . 

.  25,845.36 

361.07 

14.44 

192.76 

207.20 

150.00 

26 

5,387.20 

April . 

.  23,835.52 

319.23 

12.77 

192.76 

205.53 

150.00 

26 

5,343.78 

May . 

.  26,222.17 

594.08 

23.76 

192.76 

216.52 

150.00 

26 

5,629.52 

June . 

.  24,331.49 

♦2,162.51 

♦86.50 

192.76 

106.26 

150.00 

25 

2,656.50 

July . 

.  15,095.62 

♦4.753.39 

♦190.14 

192.76 

2.62 

150.00 

August . 

.  17,940.84 

♦5,819.15 

♦232.78 

192.76 

♦40.02 

150.00 

September . 

.  27,108.65 

2,297.36 

91.89 

192.76 

284.65 

150.00 

October . 

.  41,933.50 

6,967.92 

278.72 

192.76 

471.48 

150.00 

November . 

.  31.245.53 

2,809.89 

112.40 

192.76 

305.16 

150.00 

December . 

.  30.988.28 

654.09 

26.16 

192.76 

218.92 

150.00 

January . 

.  18,442.32 

♦9,361.03 

♦374.43 

192.76 

♦181.67 

150.00 

$297,860.45 

♦$11,482.86 

$19,816.96 

*Net  Profit  Loss. 


SCHEDULE  OF  INSURANCE  AND  APPORTIONMENT  OF  CLAIM 


Policy  No.  Company  Amt.  Policy 

286  Blank  Insurance  Company.  Illinois .  $15,000.00 

18640  Blank  Insurance  Company.  Louisiana .  15,000.00 

1820  Blank  Insurance  Company.  New  Jersey .  15.000.00 


$45,000.00 
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U  and  O 
Value 
$  25,561.26 
9,720.00 
2,500.00 
1,440.00 
1,733.88 
4,105.24 


828.00 

5,233.02 

266,25 

2,491.87 


3,908.77 

40.76 


$  57,829.05 
11,482.86 


$  46,346.19 


Claim 

$  799.96 
3,900.00 
3,900.00 
3,900.00 
2,656.50 


$15,156.46 


Claim 
$  5,052.15 
5,052.15 
5,052.16 


$15,156.46 
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period  of  indemnity  is  not  limited  to 
the  time  to  replace  the  building,  etc., 
but  until  “normal”  trading  volume 
is  resumed,  subject  only  to  length  of 
the  period  of  indemnity  for  which 
the  coverage  is  purchased.  The  rate 
is  increased  as  the  period  increases, 
the  amount  of  insurance  always 
being  based  upon  the  annual  net 
profit  and  fixed  expense  figures. 

In  this  country,  the  forms  devel¬ 
oped  for  industrials  were  applied  to 
the  mercantiles  by  merely  changing 
the  definition  of  the  thing  prevented 
from  the  “production  of  goods”  to 
the  “sale  of  goods.” 

The  merchant  was  advised  to  cal¬ 
culate  his  coverage  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  manufacturer,  i.e.,  the 
annual  net  profits  and  so-called  fixed 
expenses  which  would  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  if  the  store  were  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  and  business  could  not  be 
resumed  for  a  full  year,  in  order 
that  an  organization  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  prompt  resumption  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  end  of  such  time.  The 
vast  difference  of  the  expense  prob¬ 
lem  betzven  temporary  shut-dozen  of 
a  store  and  a  factory  zeas  not  yet 
realized. 

Having  thus  defined  the  require¬ 
ments,  insurance  was  provided  in  the 
amount  determined  thereby.  The 
presence  of  the  co-insurance  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  “total”  and  “partial”  sus¬ 
pension  clauses  with  their  “per 
diem”  limitations  was  not  apparent 
to  the  agent  selling  the  contract  nor 
to  any  one  else  for  that  matter,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  students  of  the  subject 
and  those  adjusters  who  had  discov¬ 
ered  it  in  the  application  of  the  con¬ 
tract  to  actual  loss  settlements. 

Nevertheless,  the  assured  never 
could  have  collected  his  entire  loss 
unless  the  same  conditions  under 
which  he  calculated  his  require¬ 
ments  prevailed,  namely,  “total  in¬ 
terruption  for  a  period  of  one  year,” 
simply  because  that  is  the  only  state 
of  affairs  which  permits  him  to  cut 
all  expenses  to  the  bone  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  the  least  likely  condition 
to  happen,  especially  in  modern  pro¬ 
tected  properties. 

This  will  be  made  clear  by  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  operation  of  the 
“total”  or  the  “partial”  suspension 
clauses : 

(a) — Total  Suspension  Clause: 
The  claim  shall  not  exceed  1 /300th 
of  the  face  of  the  policy  for  each 
day  of  total  interruption,  nor  the 
daily  amount  specified  under  the 
seasonal  variation  form. 

By  far  the  major  number  of 
losses  result  in  total  suspension  of 
business  for  a  fezv  days  to  a  fezv 


weeks  only  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
evident  that  all  those  expenses 
which  were  excluded  in  determining 
the  insurance  required  could  not  be 
discontinued  so  that  1 /300th  of  the 
policy  per  day  could  not  possibly 
cover  the  required  outgo.  This  is 
true  for  either  the  “seasonal”  or 
regular  form.  Few  stores  are  burned 
to  the  ground  and  if  that  did  hap¬ 
pen,  even  the  seasonal  form  would 
only  come  as  close  to  paying  the  loss 
as  the  assured  might  be  able  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  future  daily  amount  re¬ 
quired  for  different  seasons.  The 
regular  “per  diem”  form  would  be 
hopeless  because  during  slow  sea¬ 
sons  it  would  cover  only  the  actual 
daily  loss  sustained — and  at  other 
periods  not  over  the  1 /300th  limit. 

(b) — Partial  Suspension  Clause: 
The  amount  payable  per  day  of  par¬ 
tial  interruption  shall  be  a  certain 
proportion  of  1 /300th  of  the  face 
of  the  policy,  such  proix)rtion  being 
the  fraction — 


In  order  to  collect  the  “actual 
daily  loss”  it  is  obvious  that  the  de- 
moninator  of  the  above  fraction 
would  have  to  be  not  less  than 
1 /300th  of  the  face  of  the  policy. 
This  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case 
because  expense  conditions  during 
partial  losses  are  usually  about  the 
same  as  during  short  period  total 
suspensions,  in  that  very  few  can  be 
discontinued  and  the  demoninator  of 
the  fraction  will  be  much  larger  than 
1 /300th  of  the  face  amount  of  the 
policy.  However,  the  amount  of  the 
policy  was  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  an  entirely  different  assumption, 
so  that  even  the  partial  loss,  which 
may  be  less  than  the  1 /300th  per 
day,  cannot  be  collected.  Unless  the 
face  of  the  policy  is  equal  to  300 
times  the  daily  earnings  the  “per 
diem  limit”  will  not  be  adequate  to 
pay  the  partial  or  short  period  total 
daily  loss  in  any  season.  Obviously, 
if  loss  occurs  in  the  busy  season  the 
per  diem  insurance  must  equal  300 
times  the  earnings  of  the  largest 
daily  volume. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that 
while  this  co-insurance  condition 
was  reasonable  as  a  guarantee  to  the 
company  that  the  claim  would  be 
reduced  to  a  point  consistent  with 
the  basis  on  which  insurance  was 


carried,  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
the  actual  insurance  required  for 
this  purpose  was  exorbitant  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  maximum  loss  the  com¬ 
pany  could  be  called  upon  to  pay  in 
any  case. 

The  merchant  resorted  to  the  seas¬ 
onal  form  which  eliminates  some  of 
the  trouble  but  not  all  of  it.  The 
difficulty  of  predicting  future  daily 
requirements  plus  the  obvious  neces¬ 
sity  of  insuring  all  expenses  and 
profits  to  collect  the  daily  loss  under 
the  most  probable  loss  conditions  is 
not  overcome  by  this  expedient. 
Weekly  forms  and  even  monthly 
forms  were  adopted  to  escape  some 
of  the  inflexibilities  of  the  “daily” 
type  of  coverage,  but  none  of  them 
avoided  this  defect  in  coverage  per¬ 
taining  to  partial  and  short  period 
total  suspensions.  The  amount  of 
insurance  required  for  full  protec¬ 
tion  under  the  total  and  partial  sus¬ 
pension  clauses  inevitably  must  be 
based  on  all  profits  and  expenses  of 


the  business  regardless  of  the 
breadth  of  the  period  of  measure¬ 
ment,  whether  1 /300th,  l/52nd,  or 
l/12th,  because  all  expenses  must 
be  continued  in  the  usual  loss  en¬ 
countered. 

The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Insurance 
Committee  Takes  a  Hand 

In  1924  the  Insurance  Committee 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  analyzed  the 
problem  and  took  it  up  with  all  in¬ 
surance  carriers,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  general  agreement 
that  a  specific  co-insurance  clause 
should  be  adopted  in  place  of  the 
above  mentioned  “total”  and  “par¬ 
tial”  suspension  clauses,  and  that  all 
daily  or  weekly  limitations  of  pay¬ 
ment  should  be  eliminated. 

In  adopting  the  customary  co-in¬ 
surance  language  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  arrive  at  some  specific  defin¬ 
ition  of  the  total  value  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  insurance.  A  required  per¬ 
centage  of  such  value  would  have  to 
be  insured  just  as  in  the  case  of 
co-insurance  requirements  under 
straight  property  damage  policies. 

At  this  point  it  should  kept  in 
mind  that  Use  and  Occupancy  nec¬ 
essarily  covers  “future  earnings”  so 
that  having  agreed  to  the  necessity 


actual  daily  loss  sustained  X  l/300th  of  the  amount  of  policy 

daily  loss  which  would  have  been  for  each  day  involved 

sustained  if  business  had  been 
totally  suspended  for  the  same  period 
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Adjustment  of  Loss 
Under  100%  Contribution  Form 


Use  and  Occupancy  Claim — Fire  January  3,  1930 


Item  No.  1  Insurance  . $40,000.00 

Item  No.  2  Insurance  .  2,500.00 

Partial  Loss  agreed  for  months — January,  February, 
March  and  April. 

Policy  covers  Building,  Equipment  and  Stock  replacement. 
Anticipated  business  for  1930  the  same  as  1929. 

Anticipated  Actual  Sales 

Sales  Sales  Loss 

.  .  $14,378.31  $  3,875.40  $10,502.91 

..  13,549.55  6,987.82  6,561.73 

...  25,859.75  17,240.46  8,619.29 

...  15,725.57  12,170.72  3,554.85 


U  and  O  Value  and  Loss 
based  on  assured’s  books 
and  records  verified  and 
corrected  by  adjuster — 

Sales  1/1/29  to  1/1/30.. 

Inventory  1/1/29  . 1 

Purchases  for  year  .... 

$171,268.31 

Less  inventory  1/1/30. .  14,742.96 

Cost  of  goods  sold  .... 

Gross  Profit  from 

“Mdse.”  sold  . 

Add  income  from  Rental 
Department  . 


$228,267.64 


$  19,756.36 
151,511.95 


LOSS  AS  AGREED 
ITEM  No.  1 

January  . 

February  . 

March  . 

April  . 

$69,513.18  $40,274.40  $29,238.78 

U  and  O  Loss  $29,238.78/228,267.64  of  $59,3 17.39=$7, 597.96. 
Under  application  of  the  100%  Contribution  Clause  Com¬ 
pany’s  liability  is  40,000.00/60,445.72  of  $7,597.96=$5,027.96. 


$  71,742.29 
3,762.76 


Total  Gross  Profit 


U  and  O 
Continuing 
Charges 


ITEM  No.  2 

Pay  Roll — January 
February 
March 


EXPENSES 

Executive  Salaries  . 
Managers’  Salaries  . 
General  Salaries  . . . 

Office  Supplies  . 

Dues  and  Donations 
Collection  Expense  . 
Traveling  Expense  . 
Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Postage  and  Misc . 

Rent  . 

Taxes  . 

Light,  Heat  and  Power. 

Maintenance  . 

Insurance  . 

Advertising  . 

Delivery  Expense  . 

Bad  Debts  . 

Depreciation  . 

Interest  . 


$  13,450.48 
5,872.74 
12,842.43 
565.90 
114.40 
392.14 
532.62 

781.60 
862.55 

11,400.00 

373.04 

2,216.90 

1,042.26 

1,420.40 

11,624.94 

2,222.35 

1,916.78 

1,661.72 

590.60  $  69,883.85 


$  822.40 
801.12 
1,107.84 


114.40 

392.14 

532.62 

781.60 


Pay  Roll  for  90  consecutive  days  . $2,731.36 

Anticipated  sales  for  90  consecutive  days  next  succeeding 
fire,  53,787.61. 

Loss  of  sales  for  the  same  period,  $25,683.93. 

Pay  Roll  loss  is  25,683.93/53,787.61  of  $2,731.36=$1,304.24. 
Under  application  of  the  100%  Contribution  Clause  Com¬ 
pany’s  liability  is  2500.00/2731.36  of  $1,304.24=$!, 193.76. 

Expense  incurred  to  reduce  loss  . $  800.00 

is  apportioned  between  items  1  and  2  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  that  the  reduction  in  amount  of  liability 
under  each  item  bears  to  the  total  reduction  of 
liability  under  both  items. 

Liability  under  Item  No.  1 

69,513.18/228,267.64  of  $40,000.00=  . $12,181.00 

Liability  under  Item  No.  2 

Insurance  for  90  consecutive  days  .  2,500.00 

Reduction  in  liability  Item  No.  1  $4,583.04  or  79% 
Reduction  in  liability  Item  No.  2  1,195.76  or  21% 


11,400.00 

373.04 

2,216.90 

1,042.26 

1,420.40 

11,624.94 

2,222.35 

1,661.72 

590.60 


Net  Profit 


$  59,317.39 


NOTE 


General  Salaries  are  excluded — insurance  under  Item  No.  2. 
Office  Supplies,  Postage  and  Miscellaneous,  are  excluded 
as  they  are  earned  in  proportion  to  actual  sales. 

Bad  Debts  are  uninsurable. 

General 

SALES  BY  MONTHS— YEAR  1929  Salaries 

January. . . 

February. . 

March  . . . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August .... 

September 
October . . . 

November. 

December. 


$5,778.80 

79%  of  $800.00=$632.00  Item  No.  1  Claim 
21%  of  800.00=  168.00  Item  No.  2  Qaim 


RECAPITULATION 


$  14,378.31 
13,549.55 
25,859.75 
15,725.57 
19.173.00 
17,085.10 

11.599.10 
23,456.49 
16,113.16 
22,293.30 
24,400.20 

24.634.11 


$  822.40 
801.12 
1,107.84 

854.30 
988.70 
914.21 

875.30 
1,100.64 
1,090.20 
1,162.27 
1,428.20 
1,697.25 


Value  Loss  Insurance  Claim 
$60,445.72  $  8,229.96  $40,000.00  $  5.659.96 
2,731.36  1,472.24  2,500.00  1,361.76 


$63,177.08  $  9,702.20  $42,500.00  $  7,021.72 


Schedule  of  Insurance  and 
Apportionment  of  Claim 

Policy 

No.  Company  Amt.  Policy  Claim 

1642  Blank  Insurance  Co.  N.  Y . $10,000.00  $1,755.43 

2890  Blank  Insurance  Co.  Mo .  10,000.00  1,755.43 

14700  Blank  Insurance  Co.  N.J .  10,000.00  1,755.43 

182410  Blank  Insurance  Co.  Cal .  10,000.00  1,755.43 


$228,267.64  $12,842.43 


ITEM  No.  I  OF  FORM 

U  and  O  Value — Gross  Profit 

Less  General  Salaries . 

Less  Light,  Heat  and  Power. . 

Insurance  required  under  Item  No.  1 


$75,505.05 

$  12,842.43 

2,216.90  15,059.33 


$40,000.00  $7,021.72 


$60,445.72 
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of  co-insurance  it  was  obvious  that 
it  must  necessarily  apply  to  some 
part  or  all  of  future  earnings. 

The  portion  of  such  future  earn¬ 
ings  required  to  be  covered  led  to 
some  controversy.  The  Insurance 
Committee  proposed  that  it  should 
be  based  upon  the  same  conditions 
which  had  theretofore  been  specified 
when  calculating  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant’s  insurance  requirements,  i.e., 
net  profit  and  only  such  expenses 
as  zvould  be  necessary  in  case  of 
total  suspension  for  one  full  year 
which  generally  amounted  to  about 
50%  of  annual  gross  earnings. 
Their  proposed  form  was  known  as 
the  “Controllers’  Form.’’ 

Due  to  the  removal  of  the  daily 
limitation  provision  this  would  have 
resulted  in  an  inequity  to  the  under¬ 
writer  who  would  br*  called  upon  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  100%  of  expected 
earnings  (i.e.,  profit  and  all  ex- 
penses)  during  the  usual  short  in¬ 
terruption  loss,  although  his  liability 
in  the  extreme  and  rarely  heard  of 
case  of  total  destruction  would  be 
no  more  than  provided  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  suggested  clause,  or  about 
50%  of  expected  earnings. 

Warren  F.  Kimball,  who  later  be¬ 
came  insurance  advisor  for  the  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.,  was  at  this  time  repre¬ 
senting  the  Associated  Reciprocal 
Exchanges.  He  concluded  that  the 
amount  of  insurance  should  be  75% 
of  the  expected  annual  gross  earn¬ 
ings,  this  being  the  average  of  the 
amount  required  for  total  suspension 
for  a  full  year  (50%  of  annual 
earnings)  and  the  rate  of  payment 
for  total  or  partial  suspension  for 
short  periods  or  (100%  of  expected 
earnings)  which  of  course  would  in¬ 
clude  ordinary  payroll  in  full. 

(These  investigations  also  crys¬ 
tallized  the  idea  that  “U  &  O” 
meant  “earnings”  and  thereafter  the 
term  “Use  and  Occupancy  Insur¬ 
ance”  was  generally  followed  in  par¬ 
entheses  by  the  explanatory  term 
“Business  Interruption  '  Indemity” 
or  “Anticipated  Elarnings  Insur¬ 
ance.”) 

The  First  Co-Insurance  Form 

This  led  to  the  Reciprocal  Form, 
the  first  co-insurance  form  which 
was  acceptable  to  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Insurance  Committee.  It  provided  a 
co-insurance  clause  calling  for 
insurance  equal  to  75%  of  net  profits 
and  all  expenses  which  would  have 
been  earn^  for  the  twelve  months 
period  after  the  loss. 

Sometimes  the  Reciprocal  Form 
was  referred  to  as  the  “Controllers 
Form”  in  error.  Generally  it  has 


been  known  as  the  “75%  Co-Insur¬ 
ance  Form.” 

Later,  other  companies  adopted 
the  same  principle  but  provided 
80%  co-insurance  to  the  expected 
twelve  months  earnings  and  speci¬ 
fied  that  ordinary  payroll  coverage 
should  be  limited  to  a  period  of 
ninety  days. 

Rates  per  $100  of  Insurance 

The  rate  for  the  per  diem  form 
had  been  65%  of  the  average  80% 


co-insurance  building  and  contents 
rates.  The  rate  for  the  new  Recip¬ 
rocal  75%  Co-insurance  Form  was 
75%  of  the  same  average  building 
and  contents  rates.  The  stock  com¬ 
pany  80%  form  was  generally 
written  at  the  per  diem  form  rate, 
plus  55%,  except  in  New  York  City 
where  a  co-insurance  form  was  not 
adopted  until  two  years  later.  (The 
form  ultimately  adopted  in  New 
York  for  mercantiles  and  industrials 
was  a  copy  of  a  new  form  prepared 


Adjustment  of  the  First  Loss  Sustained  Under  the 
Prospective  Earnings  Form 

(Partial  Interruption — One  Day) 

FIRE— FEB.  8,  1933 
Policy  to  cover  prospective  earnings — 
indemnity  in  Assured’s  Department 

Store  in  building  at  .  Main  St., 

Record  1932  not  complete  for  comparative 
experience,  account  loss  1-30-32 

Record  1931 :  Sales  2-1-31  to  1-30-32  $2,978,700.34 

Cost  Mdse,  sold  incl.  frt.  etc.  $2,000,793.02 

Less  agreed  depreciation  or 

markdown  on  Mdse,  on  hand  1-30-32  19,003.68 

Actual  Value  Goods  Sold  1,981,789.34 


Gross  Earnings  33.46%  on  sales 


996,911.00 


COMPARATIVE  SALES  FOR  PERIOD: 


January  1931 

Feb.  ”  6  days 

Total 

Jan.  1933 

Feb.  ”  6  days 

Total 

1933—60.22%  of  1931: 

LOSS  &  DAMAGE 
Fire  Feb.  8th,  Wed.  2nd  week 
Sales  Feb.  11,  1931,  Wed.  2nd  week 
Prospective  sales  Feb.  8,  1933 — 
60.22%  of  $7,235.00  or 
Actual  Sales  Feb.  8,  1933 

Sales  lost  account  fire 

Gross  earnings  lost  account  fire 
as  agreed — 33  1/3%  of  $2,082.00 
or/and  assured  claims 

U.  &  O.  VALUE: 

Anticipated  gross  earnings  on 
Sales  and  Service  60.22% 

9%, 91 1.00  or 

Add  income  leased  depts.  60.22% 
of  150,036.50 

Probable  minimum  U.  &  O.  value 
Ins.  (Provisional)  $774,430.00 


211,875.00 

47,492.00 

$259,367.00 

$128,544.00 

27,651.00 

$156,195  CO 


7,235.00 

4,357.00 

2,275.00 

$2,082.00 

$694.00 

$600,339.80 

90,351.98 

$690,691.78 


No. 

C61523F 

C49282F 

35449 

57700 


Company 


APPORTIONMENT 


Percent  of 

Amt. 

Amt. 

loss  insured 

Prov. 

Claimed 

of  New  York 

$180,725.00 

$161.94 

«  tt  tt 

^  ooyo 

253,OOOJOO 

226.70 

.  of  Kansas  City 

6% 

46,460.00 

41.64 

«  «<  « 

38% 

294,245.00 

263.72 

100% 

$774,430.00 

$694.00 

No  clauses  affect  result. 
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Adjustment  under  the  75%  Co-Insurance  Form,  with  insurance  equal  to 
75%  of  the  past  year’s  Gross  Earnings 


(Total  Interruption — Two  Days) 
FIRE— APRIL  19TH,  1931 


1930  Operation: 

Value 

Loss 

Sales 

$1,031,104.60 

Cost  of  Mdse.  Sold 

716,794.15 

Gross  Profit  30.45%  . 

. $314,310.45 

1930-31  Comparative  Sales: 

1930 

1931 

January  $43,886.60 

$73,225.28 

February  52,577.45 

67,008.23 

March  68,076.40 

107,658.92 

$164,540.45 

$247,892.43 

Increase  . 

50% 

Estimated  1931  Operation: 

1930 

$1,031,104.60 

Plus  50%  Increase 

515,502.30 

Gross  Profit  @  30.45% 

$1,546,606.90 

$470,841.19 

75%  of  Gross  Profit 

$353,130.89 

Loss  as  determined: 

2  days  sales 

$2,595.63 

Gross  Profit 

$790.37 

Gross  profit  used  as  loss  because  no  expense  discontinued  during 

the  two  day  suspension. 

Insurance  Liability  under  75%  Clause 

225  000 

of  $790.37— $503.59 

353,130.89 

SCHEDULE 

AND  APPORTIONMENT 

Pol.  No.  Company 

Amt.  Pol. 

Claim 

C  53434  F  . 

.  of  New  York  $75,000.00 

$167.86 

C  43173  F  . 

.  ”  ”  ”  150,000.00 

335.73 

$225,000.00 

$503.59 

by  E.  W.  Brow’n’s  office  for  manu¬ 
facturers  only,  and  of  no  importance 
in  this  discussion  except  that  it  pro¬ 
vided  a  third  item  whereunder  vari¬ 
able  expenses  not  considered  neces¬ 
sary  in  case  of  full  interruption  for 
a  year  could  be  covered  according  to 
the  insured’s  estimated  requirement. 
It  is  not  as  suitable  for  retailers  as 
the  form  using  a  si^ecified  percentage 
of  the  full  year’s  earnings  such  as 
the  75%  co-insurance  form.) 

The  Contribution  Form 

In  1928  the  so-called  “Contribu¬ 
tion  Form’’  was  adopted  by  the  stock 
companies.  The  word  “Contribu¬ 
tion”  is  another  word  for  Co-Insur¬ 
ance.  It  provided  for  a  separation 
of  the  coverage  in  two  items ; — Item 
I — Net  profit  and  all  exjienses  which 
must  necessarily  be  continued,  to  the 
extent  earned,  and  Item  II — Or¬ 
dinary  payroll  for  a  period  of  nine¬ 
ty  days. 

Up  to  this  time  all  policies  pro¬ 
vided  coverage  either  for  the  time 
required  to  replace  the  building  and 


equipment  and  stock,  or  the  time  to 
replace  building  and  equipment 
only.  (In  the  latter  case  the  fire 
insurance  rate  for  stock  was  not 
used  in  the  U.  &  O.  rate  compu¬ 
tation.) 

This  new  contract  limited  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  coverage,  for  the  ad¬ 
ditional  time  required  to  replace 
stocks,  to  thirty  days  after  replace¬ 
ment  of  building  and  equipment,  but 
the  rate  was  based  on  the  building 
rate  only.  The  co-insurance  clause 
required  insurance  under  Item  I  of 
100%  of  net  profit  and  all  expenses 
for  the  next  twelve  months,  except¬ 
ing  light,  heat  and  power  (which 
was  covered  nevertheless)  and  or¬ 
dinary  payroll.  Under  Item  II — 
Ordinary  Payroll — the  amount  re¬ 
quired  was  100%  of  the  ordinary 
payroll  expense  of  the  ninety  day 
period  covered. 

The  rate  for  Item  I  was  80%  of 
the  80%  co-insurance  building  rate 
and  for  Item  II,  125%  of  the  80% 
building  rate.  If  full  stock  replace¬ 
ment  is  required  by  the  insured,  as 


provided  in  the  Reciprocal  Form, 
the  rate  for  Item  I  is  80%  of  the 
average  building  and  contents  rates 
and  for  Item  II,  125%  of  the  same 
average. 

(The  concession  involved  in  cov¬ 
erage  on  expenses  for  light,  heat  and 
power  was  presumably  suggested  by 
the  form  prepared  by  Brown’s  office 
for  manufacturing  concerns  referred 
to  above  as  adopted  in  New  York, 
in  which  for  the  first  time  such  ex¬ 
penses  as  light,  heat  and  power,  as 
well  as  depreciation,  telephone  and 
telegraph,  and  several  other  ex¬ 
penses  including  ordinary  payroll, 
in  short  most  of  those  expenses 
which  are  excluded  when  calculating 
requirements  on  assumption  of  total 
destruction,  are  covered  only  for 
the  length  of  time  considered  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  assured,  and  the  pre¬ 
mium  adjusted  accordingly.) 

The  apparent  advantage  of  the 
Contribution  Form  was  in  the  re¬ 
duction  in  rate,  made  possible  by  the 
new  “stock  replacement”  condition. 
The  100%  co-insurance  requirement 
was  objectionable  and  due  to  separ¬ 
ate  treatment  of  ordinary  payroll  and 
it  was  not  as  simple  as  the  Reciprocal 
Co-insurance  Form.  For  instance, 
much  difficulty  is  presented  in  separ¬ 
ation  of  employees  into  ordinary  and 
essential.  Two  sales  persons  may  be 
so  different  in  ability,  experience  and 
clientele  as  to  warrant  placing  one 
in  the  ordinary  group  and  the  other 
in  the  essential.  This  cannot  be  done 
where  classification  of  such  groups 
is  so  plainly  obligatory  under  Co- 
insurance  restrictions. 

The  idea  of  limiting  time  to  re¬ 
place  stock  until  thirty  days  after 
building  and  equipment  were  re¬ 
placed,  was  apparently  suggested  by 
the  retail  merchants  who  think  this 
gives  ample  time  in  any  emergency, 
except  for  exceptional  emergency 
conditions  such  as  general  strikes, 
economic  upheavals,  natural  disasters 
and  war,  which  might  result  in  ex¬ 
traordinary  delays  in  obtaining  new 
merchandise,  this  change  seems  reas¬ 
onable  and  when  the  assured  con¬ 
siders  such  thirty  days  time  for  stock 
replacement  adequate,  the  Recipro¬ 
cal  Form  rate  is  adjusted  according¬ 
ly,  so  that  the  cost  becomes  about  the 
same  as  for  the  Contribution  Form : 
(For  example  of  Adjustment  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Reciprocal  Form,  see 
next  page). 

The  inclusion  of  a  specific  co-in- 
surancc  clause  applied  to  a  defined 
value  and  elimination  of  the  ])er 
diem  condition,  constituted  a  pro¬ 
nounced  advancement.  These  de¬ 
velopments  took  place  at  a  time 
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when  the  merchant  could  predict  his 
gross  earnings  one  year  in  advance 
with  reasonable  accuracy,  so  that  the 
specific  co-insurance  requirement 
was  accepted  without  much  criticism, 
it  being  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  former  obscure  co-insur¬ 
ance  conditions. 

In  the  event  of  interruption,  pay¬ 
ment  of  actual  loss  of  net  profits  and 
fixed  charges  which  would  have  been 
earned  on  sales  prevented  was  rea¬ 
sonably  well  assured.  Although  not 
so  specified,  this  really  meant  the 
gross  earnings  on  sales  prevented 
for  most  losses  involved.  Whatever 
expenses  could  be  discontinued,  re¬ 
duced  the  claim  accordingly. 

Times  Change  and  New  Require¬ 
ments  Appear 

However,  conditions  began  to 
change  again  after  1929  The  mer¬ 
chant  no  longer  found  it  easy  to  pre¬ 
dict  future  probable  earnings  a  year 
in  advance.  Furthermore,  it  became 
most  important  to  avoid  wasteful 
premium  expenditure  due  to  inexact 
information.  Over-insurance  was  in¬ 
evitable  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  in  figuring  his  Use  and  Occu¬ 
pancy  requirements  under  any  of 
the  co-insurance  forms  because  he 


found  it  impossible  to  predict  future 
results  with  even  reasonable  accur¬ 
acy. 

These  facts  led  the  Boston  group 
of  controllers  in  1930,  through  their 
Chairman  at  the  time,  to  request  the 
Brown  office  to  develop  a  reporting 
form  with  a  provision  for  premium 
adjustment  to  meet  the  new  condi¬ 
tions. 

Prospective  Earnings — Adjustable 
Premium  Form 

The  adjustable  premium  form 
with  no  Co-Insurance  requirement 
was  accordingly  devised  by  the 
Associated  Reciprocals  office  after 
18  months  of  study  and  interviews 
with  merchants,  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Insurance  Committee, 
adjusters,  insurance  lawyers  and 
brokers.  The  form  is  fully  des¬ 
cribed  in  a  special  bulletin  on  this 
subject.  (Copies  of  this  special 
bulletin  on  this  subject  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Manager  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress.) 

The  opportunity  was  taken  to 
make  many  changes,  starting  with 
the  name  “Prospective  Earnings  In¬ 
surance”  which  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  Professor  Kahler  of  the 
Wharton  School  in  an  exceptionally 
able  thesis  on  the  subject. 


A  changed  description  of  the 
coverage  from  “net  profits  and 
fixed  expenses  which  must  continue” 
etc.,  to  “gross  earnings  on  sales  pre¬ 
vented  less  expenses  which  can  be 
discontinued”  etc.,  was  adopted. 
Provision  is  made  for  ordinary  pay¬ 
roll  coverage  for  the  number  of 
weeks  desired  by  the  assured  and 
permitting  him  to  decide  whether 
or  not  ordinary  employees  shall  be 
kept  and  paid  during  such  periods 
in  case  of  a  shut-down.  These 
changes  and  others  were  designed  to 
adapt  the  terms  of  the  contract  for 
the  first  time  to  the  language  and 
conditions  of  the  retail  business  in¬ 
stead  of  to  those  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

The  co-insurance  clause  and  all 
implications  thereof,  have  been  elim¬ 
inated.  A  “limit  of  liability” 
clause  is  used  which  specifies  the 
percentage  of  any  loss  payable  un¬ 
der  each  contract.  This  guarantees 
collection  in  full  of  any  loss  be¬ 
cause  the  percentages  specified  in  all 
contracts  total  100%,  thereby  fully 
covering  any  loss  incurred.  The 
company  is  protected  by  the  adjuk- 
able  premium  feature  guaranteeing 
premium  payment  according  to  actu- 
(Continued  on  page  114) 


Assume  Building  Rate  .20 


Contents  Rate  .30 


Gross  Earnings 
Ordinary  Payroll 
Light,  Heat  &  Power 


$1,000,000 

350.000 

50,000 


Contribution  Form 


Reciprocal  75%  Co-Insurance  Form 


Full  Stock  Replacement 


Item  I — Amount  of 
Building  Rate 
Stock  Rate 

Insurance 

.20 

.30 

$600,000 

).50 

Average 

.25 

80% 

U.  &  0.  Rate 

.20 

Premium 

Item  II — Amount 
Rate  125%  x  .25 

$90,000 

.3125 

$1200.00 

Premium 

281.00 

(A)  Bldg.  &  Equip.  Replacement  Only 


Amount  of  Insurance 

$750,000 

Building  Rate 

.20 

75% 

U.  &  O.  Rate 

.15 

Premium 

$1125.00 

(B)  Full  Stock  Replacement 


Amount  of  Insurance 
Building  Rate 
Stock  Rate 

.20 

.30 

$750,000 

).50 

Average 

.25 

75% 

U.  &  0.  Rate 

.1875 

Premium 

$1408.00 

$1481.00 


For  Bldg.  &  Equip,  plus  30  days  Stock  Replacement 
Item  I  Amount  $600,000 


Rate  80%  X  .20  .16 

Premium  $960.00 

Item  II  Amount  $90,000 

Rate  125%  X  -20  .25 

Premium  $225.00 


With  30  Days  Stock  Replace  $1185.00 
Note:  In  New  York  City  a  different  method  is  used.  The  rate 
thereof.  Recently  the  80%  Co-Insurance  Clause  was  substitute<l 


For  Bldg.  &  Equip,  plus  30  days  Stock  Replacement 

Premium  is  that  for  (A)  above  plus  one-third 
of  the  difference  between  (A)  and  (B)  or 


Premium  for  (B) 

$1408.00 

Premium  for  (A) 

1125.00 

Difference 

$  283.00 

1/3  of  Difference 

94.00 

Plus  Premium  for  (A) 

1125.00 

$1219.00 

Item  I  is  60%  of  the  Contents  Rate  and  for  Item  II  90%> 
the  100%  Clause. 
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Color  Coordination  Committee 
Chooses  Dress  Coat  Colors 
for  Early  Spring 


Dress  Coat  Colors  For  Spring  Buying 

For  Early 

Probable  Trend 

Sport  Coat  and 

Purchases 

T awards  Easter 

Suit  Mixtures 

Black  . 

.  35% 

25% 

5% 

Blue  . 

.  35 

35 

20 

Beige  (Inch  String)  . 

.  15 

20 

20* 

Brown  . 

.  5 

5 

20* 

Green  . 

.  5 

10 

20 

Gray  . . 

.  3 

3 

10 

Others  . 

.  2 

2 

5 

1  ,.  *Beige  to  Brown  Family 

Note:  Colors  in  Sport 

Coat  and  Suit  Mixtures  are  the  predominant  shades  of  the  mixture. 

IN  announcing  these  percentages, 
Vactor  T,  Chambers,  Chairman 
of  the  Color  Coordination  Com¬ 
mittee  has  explained  their  estimates, 
in  the  following  paragraphs: 

“The  Color  Coordination  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  is  departing 
from  the  usual  form  of  submission 
of  color  percentages  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season. 

Above  you  will  note  there  are 
three  columns,  namely: 

Column  A:  EARLY  PURCHAS¬ 
ES  ...  by  that  the  Committee 
means  the  percentage  of  colors 
that  should  apply  to  purchases 
made  early  in  January. 

Column  B :  PROBABLE  TREND 
. ' .  .  which  signifies  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  idea  of  the  probable  trend 
by  Easter,  (which  occurs  this 
year  on  April  1st)  and  is  a  guide 
for  post-E^aster  Selling. 

Column  C:  SPORTS  MIX¬ 
TURES  .  .  .  these  percentages 
you  will  note  are  quite  different 
in  color  proportion  to  the  other 
two  columns  and  the  reason  for 
this  requires  more  than  merely  a 
sentence  to  delineate. 

Sports  Mixtures  and  Tweeds  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  several  years  have  been 
steadily  gaining  momentum  and  are 
almost  approaching  the  volume  of 
dressier  fabrics.  Particularly  does 
this  manifest  itself  in  the  Spring 
season  and  for  that  reason  the  Com¬ 


mittee  feels  that  homespuns,  tweeds 
and  fancy  mixtures  will  probably 
shatter  all  records.  Over  the  last 
few  years  there  has  consciously  been 
developed  an  English  feeling  in 
street  wear  as  well  as  in  sportswear, 
and  as  people  become  more  used  to 
the  open  road  they  lean  more  toward 
the  casualness  of  attire  induced  by 
the  drift  to  suburban  environs  and 
pastimes. 

Sportswear  Colors 

Consequently,  as  the  major  sports 
color  has  always  had  to  do  with 
the  beige  and  brown  family,  the 
largest  percentage  of  purchases 
should  be  in  those  colors  in  either 
plain  or  related  hues. 

Blue  and  green  mixtures  are  next 
in  importance  to  brown  and  beige, 
because  each  of  these  major  col6r 
groups  are  symbolic  of  the  open 
country  they  represent,  such  as 
beige  and  brown  in  the  foundation 
of  a  landscape,  depicting  the  ground 
colors.  Next  the  blue  of  the  sky 
— and  then,  of  course,  the  green 
signifying  the  verdure  of  the  coun¬ 
tryside. 

It  is  very  important,  therefore, 
that  buyers  in  planning  their  pur¬ 
chases  include  a  more  substantial 
amount  for  the  purchase  of  gar¬ 
ments  made  in  sports  fabrics  and 
sports  colors  than  probably  they 
have  ever  before  planned.” 


Members  of  the  Committee 

The  members  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 

Color  Coordination  Committee  are: 

Vactor  T.  Chambers,  Associated 
Merchandising  Corp.,  Chairman 

A.  G.  Jarvis,  Dey  Bros.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Vice-Chairman 

Jay  D.  Runkle,  B.  Altman  &  Co. 

Ruth  Waltz,  Stern  Bros. 

Marcia  Conner,  Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corp. 

Katherine  Casey,  Katherine  Casey 
Fashion  Service 

May  Fowler,  Associated  Merchan¬ 
dising  Corp. 

Peggy  O’Neal,  Cavendish  Trading 
Corp. 

Ruth  Ewell,  Weill  &  Hartmann 

Rose  Glemby,  Mutual  Buying  Syn¬ 
dicate 

I.  Lombard,  Mutual  Buying  Syndi¬ 
cate 

J.  Schey,  Kirby,  Block  &  Fisher, 
Inc. 

Helen  McNiece,  Syndicate  Trading 
Corp. 

Ex-Officio 

Victor  D.  Ziminsky,  Franklin  Si¬ 
mon  &  Co.,  Chairman,  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  N.R.D.G.A. 

T.  L.  Blanke,  Manager,  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  N.R.D.G.A. 
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Survey  of  the  Trend  in  Home  Sewing 

By  the  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


WITH  the  substantial  rise  in  prices  of  ready-to- 
wear,  home  sewing  has  received  a  stimulus  that 
*  is  being  reflected  in  a  general  revival  of  the  piece 
goods  departments.  This  is  particularly  true  of  depart¬ 
ments  catering  primarily  to  the  popular-priced  trade. 
Under  the  low  labor  costs  of  recent  years,  ready-to- 
wear  manufacturers  were  able  to  offer  values  which 
made  serious  inroads  into  retail  yard  goods  sales,  but 
with  the  increased  labor  costs  due  to  the  NRA,  ready- 
to-wear  prices  have  necessarily  advanced  to  where  home 
sewing  is  again  an  important  consideration  to  the  many 
people  who  will  have  to  stay  within  the  same  budgets 
they  have  been  operating  on  during  the  past  several 
years.  The  saving  that  can  be  effected  in  making  clothes 
is  therefore  worth  emphasizing  in  the  selling  of  piece 
goods. 

In  addition  to  the  economy  appeal  to  stimulate  the 
desire  to  make  one’s  own  clothes,  a  store’s  recent 
advertisement  enumerated  the  following  definite 
advantages : 

Choice  of  new  Paris-sponsored  materials 
Choice  of  most  becoming  colors 
More  perfect  fit 
Individuality 

Fashionable  pattern  models 

So  as  to  better  evaluate  the  trend  in  sewing  and  to 
determine  the  factors  which  are  most  influencing  it,  a 
questionnaire  was  submitted  to  the  parents  of  students 
in  marketing  classes  through  the  courtesy  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
analysis  of  these  reports  reveals  many  interesting  facts 
for  the  consideration  of  piece  goods  merchandisers  and 
store  executives  who  are  anxious  to  increase  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  these  departments. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  share  of  their  own 
dresses  that  were  sewn  at  home,  16%  replied  that  they 
made  all  or  most  of  them,  54%  make  some  of  their 
dresses,  and  23%  make  none.  Nearly  all  of  those  who 
sew  at  all  stated  they  do  more  sewing  than  a  year  ago, 
but  there  has  been  no  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of 
sewing  done  as  compared  with  last  summer. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  replies  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  percentage  of  their  sewing  done  at  home : 


Those  doing  no  sewing  .  23% 

Doing  remodeling  and  altering  .  7 

Sew  less  than  50%  of  their  dresses  .  34 

Sew  50%  of  their  dresses  .  20 

Do  most  of  their  sewing  .  16 


Those  who  can  sew  report  that  if  prices  of  ready-to- 
wear  garments  are  further  increased  it  will  neces¬ 
sitate  their  making  more  of  their  own  clothes. 
Some  say  they  are  contemplating  sewing  or  having  some 
one  else  sew  for  them,  while  a  number  stated  they  are 
making  practically  everything  this  fall  not  only  because 
of  high  prices  but  because  of  the  poorer  quality  in  even 
fairly  high  priced  things.  Others  reported  that  since 
prices  in  ready-to-wear  have  advanced,,  the  dresses 


within  their  price  range  have  become  cheapened  so  that 
it  is  much  more  economical  to  sew  their  own  clothes. 

Nearly  everyone  answered  the  questions  as  to  pat¬ 
terns,  and  many  constructive  suggestions  were  made. 
It  is  evident  that  the  time  is  here  for  a  dress  pattern 
that  will  aid  and  assist  the  home  seamstress  to  a  greater 
exent  than  heretofore,  and  that  closer  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  merchandising  staffs  of  piece  goods  and  pattern 
departments,  and  also  with  the  pattern  and  fabric  manu¬ 
facturers,  is  very  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  pattern 
and  piece  goods  departments. 

In  response  to  the  question,  “Do  patterns  make  cut¬ 
ting  easy?’’  those  who  sew  most  seemed  to  think  that 
they  do.  Those  who  do  not  know  much  about  sewing, 
that  they  do  not.  The  replies  were  as  follows : 


Yes 

No 

Not  Certain 

Those  doing  no  sewing  . 

17% 

50% 

33% 

Doing  renn^eling  and  altering. 

95 

5 

0 

Sew  less  than  50%  of  their 
dresses  . 

56 

28 

16 

Sew  50%  of  their  dresses . 

70 

20 

10 

Do  most  of  their  sewing . 

89 

2 

09 

As  to  what  can  be  done  by  pattern  companies  to 
make  them  more  usable,  those  who  do  no  sewing  think 
patterns  should  be  simplified  as  to  marking  and  fitting, 
and  that  more  explicit  instructions  should  be  given. 
Those  doing  their  own  remodeling  and  altering  sug¬ 
gested  that  measurements  should  be  more  accurate. 
Some  who  do  less  than  50%  of  their  sewing  felt  that 

{Continued  on  page  88) 
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Paul  PAC-Ne/ 

INCO^P  0<LAT4’0 

550  Tth  AV€NU€r  N  YO 


VIRGINIA  HUME  &  GOLD 


Gowns 


550  SEVENTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK 


Welcome 

TO  OUR  NEW  HOME 

530  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 


NO*  »!£«  (Q  INC 

S50  SEVENTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 


1 372  Broadway  •  New  York  City 


LOUIS  J.  BRENNER 


Misses  Dresses 


550  SEVENTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  LOngacre  5-3167 


SANDORA  FROCKS 

INC. 

$6.75 

for  the 

MISS  and  JUNIOR  MISS 

12-20  11-17 

Stock  always  on  hand 
Sponsored  by  Storch  Bros.,  Inc. 

1384  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  C. 


YOUTHFUL 

DRESSES 

Sizes 

16^4  to  26^4 
36  to  46 
381/2  to  521/2 

»IO« 


RADIANT  DRESS  CO.  Lady  Eleanor  Dresses 


Afternoon — Dinner — Evening 

DRESSES 

Women’s  and  Little  Women’s 
36  to  44  Sizes  14j4  to  24^ 

$10.75-$12.75 

525  SEVENTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


LOUIS  ADLER 

DRESSES,  Inc. 

530  Seventh  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

SPORTING  COTTONS 

For  Ship  or  Shore 

^6.75  up 

SPORT  SILKS  and  NOVELTIES 
^10.75 


Manufacturers  of 
YOUTHFUL  LITTLE  WOMEN’S 

DRESSES 

Price  $775 

1375  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

WIsconi  n  7-9767 


GRAYSHIRE 

^  DRESS  CO.,  INC. 
1359  B*way,  N.  Y. 
161/8.261/2 

R.—  38^  401/2-561/8 


Schwartz  &  Ehrenreich 

530  Seventh  Avenue 

Ready  for  Repeal  with 
Dresses  for  Night  Life 

$1675  to  $3975 


incorpopatco 
Creators  cf 

Afternoon, Dinner  &  Evening  Gowns 
$16.75  to  $39.75 

For  Missel  and  Wcmen 


PERLES  &  GILBERT 

INC. 

Cruise  Wear 

spectator  Sports  Dresses,  Dinner- 
Evening  Gowns  and  Ensembles 

From  $1650  to  $3950 

Also  a  full  line  of  Cotton 
Dresses  in  Novelty  Materials 

530SeventhAve.,  New  York 
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Coordination... 
A  Cardina 
Principle 


Now  is  the  time  to  do  something  serious  about 
Coordination.  To  be  sure  there’s  never  a 
closed  season  in  fashion  for  coordinating,  but 
right  now,  at  the  beginning  of  an  exceedingly 
important  new  period  in  clothes,  and  fabrics,  and 
accessories,  it  is  essential  to  make  plans  for 
assembling  harmonious  merchandise. 

Just  as  coordination  of  hand  and  brain  is  the 
answer  to  successful  achievement,  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  fashion  merchandise  goes  an  exceedingly 
long  way  toward  a  successful  selling  appeal.  And 
the  purchasers  in  stores  today  are  booming  more 
conscious  of  the  economy  of  coordination,  even 
tho  they  do  not  think  of  it  in  terms  of  fashion 
rightness,  therefore  the  urge  for  interdepart¬ 
mental  relation  of  colors,  fabrics  and  types. 

Unusual  complementary  colors,  companionate 
weaves,  twin  fabrics,  these  are  the  notes  which  a 
shopper’s  memo  pad  are  filled  with  these  days. — 
Convincing  proof  that  there  is  hardly  a  fashion 
that  can  play  the  game  alone,  and  without  accent. 
And  so  there  is  need  for  associated  merchan¬ 
disers  and  departments  to  write  their  plans  so 
that  a  costume  can  be  perfected  under  one  roof. 

The  spring  season  will  register  gayly  colored 
gloves  to  blend  and  contrast  with  costumes. 
Many  of  them,  in  standard  prints  and  novelty 
fabrics,  will  be  popularized  early  as  the  correct 
accessory,  but  they  will  sell  easily  only  when 
they  are  assembled  for  the  proper  costume. 
Scarfs  oftentimes  will  match  the  gloves,  and  there 
even  may  be  a  bag  to  make  up  the  trio.  But 
beware  of  them  if  they  are  indifferent  to  the 
accepted  color  casts  of  the  new  season  .  .  .  the 
undertones  of  purple,  the  misty  and  dusty  ranges, 
the  yellowed  shades. 

Coardination  of  colors  seems  easier  to  many 
customers  than  coordination  of  correct  types,  and 
smart  departments  leave  no  question  in  a  woman's 
mind  when  they  help  her  select.  There’s  the  right 
shoe  in  style  and  leather  and  last  for  the  dance 
frock,  for  the  sports  dress,  and  for  street,  but 
interchanged,  the  whole  costume  effect  is  tossed 
to  the  winds.  Coordination  of  proper  hosiery  with 
the  dress,  the  right  jewelry  for  the  neckline,  the 
correct  blouse  with  the  suit,  and  the  sweater  for 
the  skirt  .  .  .  these  are  more  than  just  casual 
suggestions,  they  are  the  burdens  a  customer 
brings  into  a  store  to  solve,  and,  because  colors 
and  types  and  fabrics  are  so  well  standardized 
in  our  American  fashions,  the  customer  has  the 
right  to  expect  that  we  have  anticipated  her  needs 
and  made  a  stern  effort  to  help  her  achieve  a 
harmonious  costume. 
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#^1 


Early  Costumes 

that  Go  North  and  South 

A  travel  lure  lurks  in  every  new  fashion  these  days,  whether  it’s  a  fabric,  a  jacket,  a  shoe,  or  a  hat, 

but  it’s  of  special  joy  to  those  who  can’t  go  off  to  sunny  lands  in  mid-winter  to  find  that  nearly 

every  suit  and  dress  has  been  made  with  a  North-and-South  idea.  The  fabrics,  even  when  they 

are  cotton,  have  rare  appeal  done  in  vivid  tones  to  wear  under 
heavy  coats  and  furs,  and  prints  featuring  sharp  little  necktie 
patterns  are  ideal  for  the  ubiquitous  shirt  waist  frock  that’s  in 
every  smart  wardrobe,  if  not  for  evening  at  least  for  town 
and  sportswear. 

The  jacket  is  a  more  interesting  complement  than  usual, 
because  of  exceptional  fabric  contrasts  and  color  harmonies, 
and  jackets  are  not  overlooked  on  any  of  the  important  dresses. 
The  finger-tip  length  with  the  flare  of  the  balmacan ;  the 

wrist  length  with  the  sharp  English  box  coat  silhouette;  and 

the  youngish  hip-length  en  forme,  and  of  Norfolk  inspiration 
offer  plenty  of  scope  for  formal  and  for  casual  fabrics. 

Knitted  ribbed  woollen  jackets  worn  over  cotton  dresses, 
and  novelty  angora  and  rabbits’  hair  weaves  exploit  vivid 
colors  and  emphasize  especially  the  Marine  blues,  and  Emerald 
greens  in  out-of-door  clothes.  Sharply  chiselled  patterns  in  silk, 
stripes,  dots  and  checks,  and  the  tremendously  successful  neck¬ 
tie  designs,  introduce  printed  jackets  to  wear  over  linens  and 
plain  silks  that  are  distinguished  in  character  and  formal 
enough  for  town  occasions.  And  since  one  of  the  catch  phrases 
of  fashion  that  still  holds  place  is  that  silks  look  like  wools, 
and  wools  look  like  silks,  and  cottons  look  like  the  both  of 
them,  the  super-nubbly  cotton  tweeds  that  have  the  very  decep¬ 
tive  appearance  of  a  most  gorgeous  homespun,  are  really  very 
exciting.  They’re  soft  as  cashmere,  and  those  that  are  done 
in  multi-colors  have  a  wealth  of  brilliant  tones  to  tie  in  with 
any  color  scheme  a  costume  may  elect. 

Necklines  contend  for  first  honors  and  the  amusing  and 
interesting  jabots,  and  bows,  and  looped-end  collars  draw  the 
eye  unfailingly  to  the  high  neck  silhouette.  Another  feature 
often  seen  and  enthusiastically  approved  is  the  button-on 
plastron,  which  has  the  welcome  advantage  of  completely  chang¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  the  blouse  of  the  dress.  This  was 
originally  designed  by  Borea  in  her  South  of  France  collections, 
to  cover  the  low  decoHetage  of  the  beach  dresses.  However, 
it  is  an  easy  idea  to  launch  because  it  continues  the  light  top 
fashion  which  was  so  successfully  sponsored  by  Patou  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

Yellow  is  playing  a  star  role  in  alert  collections  and  the 

bright  blues  and  cinnamon  browns  go  down  on  every  note 

,,  „  n  book  for  accents  flu  courant.  Pale  coral  pink,  and  Pearlblu 

Aboz’C  .  .  .  Yellow  nubbly  linen  Dress  ,  .  , 

buttoned  with  synthetic  amber  balls,  and  achieve  interesting  soft  color  tones  in  the  new  weaves,  and 

Jacket  of  Henry  Glass  multi-color  Cotton  everyv/here  string  and  natural  shades  are  leading  the  race 

Tweed.  The  Off-Face  Hat  of  while  ivaffle  .  “ 

pique  is  from  Tappe.  with  white. 


Sm  \ 
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Transatlantic 

Telephone 

LYOLENE  is  launching  the 
longer  jacket  contour,  inter¬ 
preting  it  in  tunic-like  jackets 
and  over-blouses.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  because  it  is  a  decidedly 
new  silhouette. 

• 

MAINBOCHER  repeats  capes, 
usually  elbow  or  hip-bone 
length,  worn  with  a  matching 
skirt  and  a  blouse  of  gaily 
striped  surah  with  a  Directoire 
jabot. 

• 

ANNIE  BLATT,  who  makes 
distinguished  knitted  things  and 
has  a  penchant  for  brilliant 
colorings,  especially  in  scarves 
that  knot  and  tuck  in  at  the 
neckline.  And  little  waistlength 
sweaters  with  great  tortoise 
shell  buttons  are  amusing. 

• 

VERA  BOREA  now  is  stress¬ 
ing  resort  and  beach  clothes 
which  she  says  are  “good 
humored”  things,  and  the  im¬ 
portant  feature  is  that  most  of 
the  dresses  are  suited  to  street 
wear,  especially  since  jackets 
accompany  practically  all. 

• 

SCHIAPARELLI’S  new  coat 
silhouette  has  historic  inspira¬ 
tion.  At  the  front  it  is  fitted 
and  flared,  and  the  large 
“dandy’s”  collar  standing  away 
from  the  face,  exposes  a  choker 
and  jabot. 

• 

WORTH  favors  waistcoats  with 
his  suits,  and  particularly  those 
made  of  fur.  A  brown  Persian 
lamb  waistcoat  with  the  collar 
worn  outside  the  jacket  is  es¬ 
pecially  successful. 

• 

yiONNET  emphasizes  the 
bishop  sleeve,  very  full  at  the 
Ixjttom,  either  at  the  wrist  or, 
if  short,  at  the  elbow,  and 
dropped  shoulders  are  insistent¬ 
ly  stressed. 

• 

VELVET  JABOTS,  cravats,  and 
bows  of  all  kinds  that  can  be 
worn  outside  of  the  spring 
jackets,  and  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  costume  color,  are  seen 
in  the  salons  of  the  Haute 
Couture. 


There’s  a  New  Inspiration 
In  the  Spring  Woollens 

WITH  the  wide  variety  of  fabric  weaves  receiving 
attention  among  the  early  spring  woollens,  it  would 
seem  as  tho  it  would  be  no  challenge  to  the  customer’s 
imagination  or  ingenuity  to  have  a  coat  or  suit  different 
from  her  neighbors’  when  the  Easter  wardrobe  is  being 
selected.  And,  of  course,  this  conclusion  is  on  the  premise 
that  the  coat  stocks  in  retail  stores  reflect  the  same 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  materials  that  now  is  evident 
among  the  first  shoppers.  New  textures,  new  patterns, 
new  surfaces,  give  woollens  a  surprising  diversity,  regard¬ 
less  of  color  selections,  and  herein  lies  one  of  the  most 
potent  sales  factors  for  the  new  season. 

Ribs  are  not  too  heavy  for  spring,  in  fact  there  are 
delightfully  soft  and  light  weight  ribs  and  cords,  that  are 
among  the  excellent  early  sellers  to  some  of  the  best 
fashion  houses.  These  are  woven  diagonally  as  well  as 
straight,  and  continue  a  theme  of  fashion  which  has  been 
successfully  launched  but  which  has  by  no  means  reached 
its  peak  of  popularity.  Combinations  of  flat  ribs  with 
nubbly  or  boucle-type  ribs  are  especialy  good  and  give  a 
depth  in  coloring  which  is  particularly  interesting  in 
view  of  the  new  casts. 

The  Misty  Tones 

Hairy  cloths  are  in  another  group  that  become  a 
question  of  pros  and  cons  when  merchandisers  get 
together,  and  they  too  should  be  definitely  labelled  not 
too  warm  for  spring,  nor  are  they  thru  as  far  as  fashion’s 
favor  is  to  be  trusted.  In  the  finest  domestic  lines,  as 
well  as  in  the  importers’  collections,  there  are  exquisite 
colorings  made  misty  and  dusty  and  alluring  by  kemp, 
and  by  rabbits’  hair  and  camels’  hair.  Angora  and  ostrich 
will  be  found  again  in  many  lines  and  these  airy  woollens 
are  desirable,  especially  in  stripes  and  checks  and  plaids 
because  the  sharpness  of  the  pattern  is  artistically  blurred. 

With  Suits  promised  for  spring  in  a  bigger  way  than 
at  any  time  in  the  last  couple  of  fashion  cycles,  the  fabrics 
that  lend  themselves  to  perfect  tailoring  are  carefully 
noted.  Velvety  textures  that  resemble  a  blend  of  tweed 
and  duvetyne  are  widely  shown  and  they  are  particularly 
likeable  in  beige  tones  which  are  heading  for  next  to  the 
top  place  on  the  spring’s  color  card.  These  velvety  fabrics 
have  a  suggestion  of  a  nub  which  gives  a  slightly  irregular 
surface,  so  that  they  are  not  confined  to  formal  fashions. 

Companion  Designs 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  Tweeds  will  carry 
the  laurels  for  spring.  Uncommonly  lovely  things  have 
been  achieved  in  the  designs  and  weaving  that  will  entice 
buyers.  Very  handsome  jacquards  and  overweaves  on 
monotones  have  a  formal  character;  and  brilliant  nubs 
on  monotone  and  duotone  backgrounds  have  a  decidedly 
novel  appearance  because  of  the  sparkling  jewel-like 
touches  of  vivid  color.  Companion  Tweeds  are  especially 
favored,  and  large  patterned  coatings  ensembled  with 
smaller  patterns  for  dresses  and  skirts,  reverse  color 
patterns,  and  the  patterned  tweeds  with  complimentary 
plain  woollens  are  included  in  the  wide  and  excellent 
selection  of  novelty  types. 
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Hats  Suggest  Novelty 


C  HERRY  Pink,  Burgundy  Red,  Pousse  Cafe  Green, 
^  Champagne  Yellow  .  .  .  they’re  colors  that  will  go  to  your 
head,  not  only  because  they  are  the  intriguing  new  millinery 
shades,  but  because  there’s  a  dash  and  a  sparkle  to  them  that 
will  pick  up  even  a  sombre  costume  and  give  it  an  alluring 
accent.  This  Age  of  Repeal  provides  vent  for  the  imagination 
as  well  as  for  the  spirits,  judging  from  the  merry  quips  and 
tabs  that  have  appeared  during  the  recent  hat  showings  for 
resort  and  early  spring,  A  bit  of  Mexican  flair  inspires  Cactus 
Green,  and  Chili  Red ;  and  from  the  Tyrol  there’s  Edelweiss 
White  and  Bavarian  Blue  which  should  make  it  possible  for 
every  woman  to  find  the  right  color  when  she  sets  forth  for 
.  .  her  next  new  hat. 

But  the  colors,  excit- 
ing  tho  they  are,  have 
been  far  less  a 

than  the  prob- 
lem  of  whether  not  the 
Off -the -Face?  Baby 
Bonnets,  Russian  Halos, 
diadem  and  tiara  brims, 
IB*  and  right  down  the  list 

1^.  ^  f  the  more  usual  Breton 

k/ ^  brims,  tricornes,  and 

■■  ■- Fishermen’s  Sou’westers 

.  .  .  there  they  are,  every 
type  for  every 

age  every  shape  of 
face.  Wherever  one  sees 
new  four  five 

the 

noble  challenge  to 
wrinkles  and  sleepy  eyes. 

Pontapel,  that  exceedingly  sheer  new  fabric  straw,  and  fine 
Shantung  bodies  which  can  be  manipulated  with  the  deftness 
of  linens,  frequently  are  accented  by  multiple  rows  of  stitching. 
The  tall  crown  with  the  tapering  line,  in  variations  which 
suggest  Tyrolean  and  Mexican  traditions,  dominate  the  early 
millinery  picture. 

Ver\'  vivid  trimmings  are  le  dernier  cri,  especially  in  gay 
stripes  of  the  Bayadere  influence.  And  there  are  novelty 
ribbons,  including  duvetynes,  angel  skin,  lames,  necktie  weaves 
and  velvet.  Feathers  add  exotic  color,  and  natural  quills  are 
in  every  collection.  Unique  and  delightful  feather  ornaments 
simulate  fruits  .  .  .  big  rosy  apples,  decorative  oranges,  and  in 
one  showing  there  was  a  white  hat  with  an  enormous  Shamrock 
of  feather  pads.  The  ostrich  plume  beloved  of  Eugenie  has 
been  usurped  by  plumage  from  the  cockier  birds,  and  tho 
aigrettes  are  taboo  in  America,  burnt  goose  assumes  a  character 
of  surprising  grandeur  not  unlike  the  forbidden  feathers.  And 
everywhere  of  importance  there  are  fantastic  colorful  gloves  to 
ensemble  with  hats, — palms  of  one  color  and  backs  of  another, 
or  cuffs  to  match  the  hat  trimming.  Whichever  way  they’re 
done,  they’re  interesting  and  it  is  certain  that  the  winning  hand 
for  spring  will  have  to  cosider  what  the  head  is  exposing. 


Above — A  particularly  charming  Off-Face 
hat  in  black  bugle  straw  with  the  bridal- 
knot  trim  of  white  herringbone  pique. 


Right — The  very  smart  and  new  Russian 
influence  interpreted  in  red  Toyo  with 
powder  puff  fringe  and  navy  grosgrain. 
— Hats  from  La  Mode  Ches  Tappe,  Inc. 


The  Beret  appears  in  the  new  hat 
collections,  but  not  often,  and  when 
it  does  it  is  sure  to  have  a  flip  to 
the  crown  reminiscent  of  the  Breton 
rather  than  the  insouciant  headwear 
of  the  students  around  the  Dome. 
There  are  Sailors  and  they  do  not 
belie  their  inspiration,  frequently 
introducing  a  brim  about  three  inches 
wide,  slightly  mushroomed,  and 
stressing  the  fact  that  here  is  the 
good  all-round  salable  hat.  Rudders, 
fins,  arcs,  and  peaks,  all  contribute 
the  1934  touch  to  the  crowns  of  the 
new  sailors. 

Novelty  straw  fabrics  register 
strongly  in  the  new  models  and  there 
is  advantage  in  this  since  many  styles 
suggest  copying  in  darker  colors  for 
immediate  town  wear  with  fur  coats. 
Schiaparelli  linens,  and  herringbone 
linens,  panama  Toyos  and  new  Cel- 
tagal  braids,  as  well  as  divers  charm¬ 
ing  developments  of  Angora  straws, 
are  exquisite  media  for  the  soft 
colorings. 
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Over 

the  Customer’s 

Shoulder 

A  PIPE  FOR  THE  LADIES. 
If  the  lady  doesn’t  want  it  as 
a  pipe  she  can  use  it  as  a  cigar¬ 
ette  holder  by  just  slipping  the 
little  pipe  bowl  off  the  stem. 
In  smart  gay  colors.  At  Dun- 
hill’s. 

r 

TWINKLING  BARE  TOES. 
Evening  sandals  have  fallen 
away  to  skeletons,  and  now 
resort  shoes  that  are  the  most 
dashing  are  but  strips  of  multi¬ 
colored  suede  with  a  bit  of  a 
suggestion  of  an  oxford  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lacing.  At  J.  &  J. 
Slater’s. 

• 

YES,  ITS  COTTON.  The 
fabric  departments  are  going  to 
have  fun,  one  can  see  that 
quickly,  ’cause  the  customer 
hardly  believes  her  eyes  when 
she  looks  at  the  new  cottons. 
Satin  stripe  Sudanette  of  spark¬ 
ling  Bayadere  inspiration,  and 
marvelous  faconned  piques  are 
at  B.  Altman’s. 

• 

A  GLASS  EGG.  The  egg 
shaped  box  looks  like  those  rare 
bits  in  the  Russian  Crown 
jewelry,  and  the  idea  seems  to 
be  that  the  Lalique-like  box  is 
a  jewel  in  itself  for  the  dress¬ 
ing  table.  Inside  there’s  a 
brilliant  prystal  costume  ring. 
At  Sak’s  Fifth  Avenue. 

• 

SMART  TIME.  It’s  a  pocket 
clock  but  it  looks  like  a  very 
smart  compact  of  black  enamel 
it’s  so  very  flat  and  easy  to 
carry  in  the  handbag.  The  face 
and  hands  are  distinctly  mod¬ 
ern.  So  low  in  price  that  they 
now  are  going  very  fast  at 
Lord  &  Taylor’s. 

o 

IT’S  MARKED.  Monograms  are 
proving  their  smart  appeal  in 
this  gift  season,  and  from  ling¬ 
erie  to  lipsticks  they’re  us^. 
Very  moderately  priced  square 
enamel  compacts  with  three 
modern  initials  are  distingue. 
At  McCreery’s. 

• 

THREE  LITTLE  CROWNS. 
Miniature  coronets  in  a  tiny 
case  filled  with  the  regal  per¬ 
fume  of  the  House  of  Matcha- 
belli.  This  alluring  trio  is 
priced  for  modest  gift  lists.  At 
Bloomingdale’s. 


Craftsmanship  and  Charm 
Distinguish  the  New  Silks 

TO  be  able  to  “sew  a  fine  seam”  certainly  will  be  tbe 
•  ambition  of  millions  of  women  this  year  when  they 
see  the  silks  and  the  acetate  fabrics  which  alert  depart¬ 
ments  will  show.  The  artists  must  have  been  inspired 
for  them  to  turn  out  such  exquisite  weaves  and  to  achieve 
such  beautiful  colorings,  and  of  notable  importance  also 
are  the  print  designs  distinguished,  individual,  original. 

Because  prints  are  assuming  their  place  in  the  costume 
picture  early  in  the  season,  they  deserve  unusual  attention. 
Two  fashions  that  have  called  prints  to  the  fore  are  the 
Shirtwaist  Frock,  and  the  Tunic  Dress,  and  of  almost 
equal  importance  is  the  demand  for  blouses  to  accompany 
suits.  Tie  Prints,  the  favorites  of  which  are  on  surahs 
and  foulards,  are  exceedingly  attractive  and  in  one  house 
an  entirely  new  feeling  has  been  imparted  to  the  designs, 
outstripping  even  the  best  that  Bond  Street  and  Saville 
Row  ever  had  to  offer  to  meticulously  scarfed  gentlemen. 
Unconvential  stripes  and  dots,  and  line  checks  and  broken 
plaids  remind  one  that  the  geometrical  influence  still  lives, 
even  tho  florals  will  be  the  big  volume  seller.  And  it  is 
good  news  that  Patou’s  Lily  of  the  Valley  pattern  is  to 
be  revived  in  French  and  domestic  silks. 

Among  formal  printed  fabrics  the  Sheer  Group  is 
significant,  but  of  newer  interest  are  the  warp  prints, 
usually  quite  large  and  sumptuous  in  design,  and  fre¬ 
quently  stiff  and  elegant  in  weave.  However,  printed 
satins  which  look  like  hand  painting,  have  a  soft,  drape- 
able  and  caressing  quality  that  suggests  blouses  as  well 
as  formal  dresses. 

Linens  and  Alpacas 

There  are  novel  weaves  which  yet  must  find  their  way 
to  favor,  and  in  the  group  are  Silk  Linens,  very  like  linen 
in  weave  and  appearance ;  Alpaca,  to  be  sure  not  the  crisp 
Lpartan-like  fabric  of  the  19th  century,  but  nevertheless 
with  a  sheen  and  a  crispness  not  entirely  contradictory 
to  its  name;  and  Satin  Striped  Stiffened  Chiffons  for 
dinner  dresses  that  suggest  La  Pompadour.  The  excep¬ 
tional  emphasis  laid  on  velvet  costumes  in  this  season, 
assures  continued  acceptance  of  the  mossy  and  frieze 
silks  which  resemble  uncut  velvet.  In  a  season  when 
sleeves  require  softness,  and  necklines  depend  on  skilful 
draping  for  their  charm,  these  fabrics  are  ideal.  These 
same  attributes  may  be  found  in  the  satin  backed  fabrics, 
which,  however,  only  a  few  smart  fashion  houses  are 
showing  this  early,  but  in  New  York  and  in  Paris  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  for  the  satin  faced  cloth. 

Russian  Motifs 

One  of  the  finest  sportswear  houses  is  using  a  hand¬ 
some  new  domestic  Chevron  Weave  silk,  which  is  grand 
for  blouses  and  for  tunic  dresses,  and  it  is  especially 
adaptable  to  the  silk  tailleurs  which  indicate  great  activity. 
And  realizing  the  effectiveness  with  which  well  planned 
promotions  can  build  interest  and  sentiment  in  a  food  or 
a  fabric,  it’s  good  business  to  be  on  the  qui  vive  concern¬ 
ing  the  smart  Russian  designs  which  a  number  of  silk 
houses  will  sponsor  soon. 
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The  Value  of  Art  to  Merehants 

Its  Importance  in  Merchandising  and  Display 
Significance  of  Added  Leisure  for  Consumers 

By  FREDERICK  W.  ALDRED* 

President-!  reasurer,  Cladding’s,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


My  subject  originally  was  “The 
Value  of  Art  to  Merchants”. 
If  I  seem  at  times  to  transpose 
this  to  “The  Value  of  Merchants 
to  Art”,  I  am  not  trying  to  glorify 
my  craft  but  merely  to  point  out 
how  we  merchants — that  means  re¬ 
tail  stores — are  doing  a  missionary 
job  for  art,  perhaps  not  any  too 
well,  but  certainly  without  very 
much  outside  help,  although  in  many 
cases  we  would  welcome  it. 

Chief  Contacts  with  Beauty  in 
Clothing  and  Home  Furnishings 

The  first  idea — perhaps  wild,  cer¬ 
tainly  iconoclastic — which  I  would 
like  to  register  on  your  minds  for 
serious  consideration  is  this:  “Most 
people  most  of  the  time  have  no 
art  contacts  or  art  expression  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  clothes  and  home 
furnishings  they  see  and  buy  in 
stores.”  Before  advancing  any 
arguments  for  this  statement,  per¬ 
haps  you  will  understand  what  I 
have  to  say  very  much  better  if  I 
give  you  the  one  of  many  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  word  art  that  I  have  in 
mind  in  this  discussion. 

Back  in  1927,  Royal  B.  Farnum 
said — “Art  is  beautifully  controlled 
emotional  expression.”  In  what  I 
am  saying  today  I  am  thinking  of 
Art  as  he  defines  it,  with  the  sul)- 
stitution  of  the  word  “develojied” 
for  “controlled” — that  is,  “Art  is 
beautifully  dct>elof>ed  emotional  ex¬ 
pression,” — intangible  in  music,  for 
instance,  or  tangible  in  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  clothing  or 
interior  decorations. 

My  friend  Lew  Hahn  once  wrote 
an  article  for  the  Magazine  of  Art 
on  “Art  as  a  Selling  Point”  in 
which  he  said — “Art  has  gone  so 
universally  into  merchandise  that 
the  man  who  would  attempt  to  sell 
anything  today  that  does  not  possess 
a  correct  artistic  element  has  an  up¬ 
hill  road  to  travel.” 

•Address  delivered  at  Institute  of  Art,  Provi¬ 
dence,  November  25,  1933. 

23rd 


A  few  years  ago  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Art  was  opened 
privately  after  hours  to  a  small  body 
of  merchants,  including  myself,  who 
were  shown  all  the  collections  un¬ 
der  the  inspiring  guidance  of  some 
of  the  heads  of  this  world  famous 
institution.  President  Robert  W. 
De  Forest,  at  a  little  informal  supper 
in  the  building  afterwards,  said,  in 
the  course  of  his  address  of  wel¬ 
come,  •  sneaking  of  this  .point — “I 
am  not  talking  _  of  paintings  and 
statuary.  I  hope  there  will  be  good 
paintings  in  the  home  and  perhaps 
even  some  statuary.  I  am  talking 
aliout  everything  that  enters  into 
the  harmony,  the  beauty,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  home.  There  is 
just  as  much  art  in  your  furniture 
covering,  in  your  curtains,  in  table¬ 
ware,  in  everything  that  enters  into 
the  surroundings  of  the  home,  as 
tl'.ere  is  in  pictures,  as  there  is  in 
st;  ary.  By  bringing  good  art  into 
th  >me  you  can  have  the  happiness 
ai  he  enjoyment  and  the  comfort 
th;  ;omes  from  being  surrounded 
Ih  dutiful  things.” 

B  *y  in  ff  omen’s  Apparel 

lat  Mr.  DeForest  said  of  the 
Iv  we  lielieve  is  quite  as  true  o. 

cl  ig,  fiarticularly  of  women’s. 

/  woman  to  be  her  best  self  or 
e.N  «  herself  best  must  cultivate 
wh.  -er  of  lieauty  there  is  in  her. 
So  v\  '  should  women  not  pay  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  clothes! 
They  make  a  frame,  a  background, 
an  accentuation  of  the  beauty  that  is 
in  them.  Anyone  who  disparages 
the  instinctive  love  of  clothes  of 
women  is  either  ignorant  of  or  ob¬ 
livious  to  a  fundamental  of  life — 
the  urge  for  beauty  in  the  life  of 
every  woman. 

Unfortunately,  not  every  woman 
knows  what  clothes  best  suit  her 
personality.  Some  women  get  the 
habit  of  dressing  perfectly  for  the 
age  of  26  and  forget  at  46  that  the 
greying  hair,  the  lines  in  her  face. 

Annual  Convention — January  15 


the  increase  in  her  weight  have  all 
combined  to  change  her  and  that  the 
principles  of  beauty,  line  and  design 
should  be  interpreted  differently  in 
her  selection  of  clothes.  Here  is 
where  the  saleswoman  of  good  taste, 
tact  and  discrimination  can  help. 
Unfortunately,  while  more  and  more 
of  our  customers  are  developing  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art 
and  a  love  of  the  l)eautiful  so  that 
the  average  taste  and  discrimination 
of  customers  is  rising,  this  is  not 
quite  so  true  of  salespeople  as  a 
whole  in  all  types  of  stores.  Here 
is  the  great  opportunity  of  the  stores 
to  select  and  train  salespeople  in  the 
ability  to  judge  a  woman  as  to  what 
she  needs  and  what  she  should  have 
in  clothes  and  to  supply  her  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Good  Design  in  Staples 

Let  us  jump  for  a  minute  from 
what  we  call  fashion  goods — 
women’s  hats,  dresses,  coats,  shoes, 
etc.,  to  what  we  merchants  have  al¬ 
ways  called  staples — such  as  sheets, 
towels,  blankets  or  gloves,  hosiery, 
underwear,  handkerchiefs,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  fashion  and 
novelty  goods,  like  millinery, 
dresses,  jewelry  and  shoes.  Nowa¬ 
days  so  much  color,  line,  design  and 
novelty  enter  into  these  yesterday’s 
so-called  staples  that  we  merchants 
are  apt  to  hesitate  and  correct  our¬ 
selves  whenever  we  find  ourselves 
sj)eaking  of  staples.  Not  so  very 
long  ago  stores  would  buy  plain 
white  towels  in  huge  quantities  for  a 
season’s  business  in  order  to  get 
quantity  prices.  If  a  store  carried 
some  of  these  goods  over  a  season 
they  were  protobly  just  as  salable 
at  the  same  or  approximately  the 
same  prices  as  in  the  season  for 
which  they  were  bought.  Today, 
with  color  in  the  kitchen,  color  in 
the  bathroom,  design  and  novelty  in 
towels,  our  buying  of  towels  is  very 
often  almost  as  hand  to  mouth  as 
our  buying  of  dresses  because  of  the 
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changing  color  and  design  elements 
entering  into  them. 

At  this  same  meeting  in  the  Me- 
troplitan,  Robert  F.  Bach,  its  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Industrial  Relations,  said — 
“There  has  happened  in  the  course 
of  fairly  recent  years,  a  rather  re¬ 
markable  advance  in  public  taste, 
due  to  many  things,  to  museum  acti¬ 
vities,  school  activities,  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  activities,  and  due  also  to 
your  own  store  activities.  The  fact 
is  that  this  advance  has  occurred. 
It  is  rather  an  important  wave  and  a 
broad  wave,  sweeping  a  great  deal 
before  it.” 

Here  we  have  “cause”  and 
“effect”,  the  effect  becoming  a  cause 
and  the  cause  becoming  an  effect  in 
a  vitalizing  circle  of  rising  good 
taste  of  customers  and  increasing 
presentation  of  goods  with  an  art 
element  by  the  stores.  While  cus¬ 
tomers  have  been  becoming  more 
and  more  art  conscious  and  art  ex¬ 
pressive  in  their  purchases,  the  twin 
necessities  of  sales  and  profits  have 
compelled  manufacturers  and  stores 
alike  to  get  and  keep  ahead  of  cus¬ 
tomers  by  supplying  them  with  more 
and  more  “teautifully  developed” 
art  styled  goods,  whether  staple  or 
efemeral  fashion  in  their  intrinsic 
nature. 

The  classic  example  in  recent 
years  of  blindness  to  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  public  taste  is  Henry 
Ford  and  his  delay  in  replacing  his 
old  Model  T  car.  When  prosperity, 
education  and  travel — which  his  own 
car  had  so  greatly  aided  in  bringing 
to  Americans — all  combined  to  step 
up  their  art  consciousness  with  a 
swiftness  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  he  thought  people  were 
still  interested  solely  in  utility  and 
durability.  Hence  he  lost  his  vir¬ 
tual  monopoly  in  the  tow  priced 
field  probably  for  all  time.  His  pres¬ 
ent  beautiful  models  show  that  the 
public  has  proven  even  to  him  that 
the  utilitarian  virtues  and  latest 
scientific  inventions  must  be  given 
them  in  a  form  with  the  real  art 
appeals  of  color,  line  and  design. 

Someone  has  said — “Good  taste 
is  something  everyone  thinks  he  has 
but  few  have  in  all  things.”  Which 
reminds  me  of  this  inspiring  defini¬ 
tion  of  good  taste — “That  exquisite 
something  called  taste,  which  like 
the  gfrace  of  perfect  breeding,  every¬ 
where  pervasive  and  nowhere  em- 
plutic,  makes  itself  felt  by  the  skill 
with  which  it  effaces  itself  and  mas¬ 
ters  us  at  last  with  a  sense  of  in¬ 
definable  completeness.” 

While  it  is  true  that  not  every¬ 
one  has  good  taste  in  all  things,  all 


of  us  can  cultivate  good  taste — with 
results  only  limited  by  our  native 
capacity  to  discriminate. 

Now,  if  it  is  true  that  art  enters 
almost  universally  into  consumers’ 
goods,  as  distinct  from  capital  goods, 
in  everything  from  towels  to  motor 
cars,  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  public 
demand  for  art  in  goods  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  what  about  the 
retail  stores’  position  as  the  greatest 
distributors  of  consumers’  goods? 

Again  I  quote  from  Mr.  DeForest 
at  this  meeting  at  the  Metroplitan — 
“I  don’t  believe  that  this  country 
has  realized  as  yet  the  opportunity 
of  the  department  store,  the  retail 
store.  How  many  art  museums  are 
there?  Very  few.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  every  department  store 
shouldn’t  be  in  a  sense  a  museum 
for  its  community.  I  said  we  didn’t 
realize  it  in  this  country.  I  think 
they  realize  it  more  keenly  abroad.” 

“What  I  would  like  to  have  you  all 
do,”  he  continued,  speaking  to  us  as 
merchants,  “is  to  remember  that  you 
can  be  missionaries  of  beauty,  that 
you  can  bring  good  art  into  the 
home.  Please  go  and  do  it,  and  that 
is  far  more  important  in  the  devolp- 
ment  of  this  country  than  anything 
that  our  museum,  great  as  it  is,  and 
all  the  other  museums  which  are 
growing,  can  do.  You  can  reach  the 
people.  That  is  the  most  fruitful 
and  most  interesting  source  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  developing  art  in 
America.” 

Added  Consumer  Leisure 

May  I  jump  aside  a  moment  from 
the  store  to  a  factor  which  enters 
into  my  subject — that  is,  the  shorter 
and  shorter  hours  of  workers  in 
industry  and  the  resulting  added 
hours  of  leisure  for  an  increasing 
proportion  of  these  workers.  I  won¬ 
der  if  you  realize  that  the  N.  R.  A., 
while  shortening  the  hours  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  mass  of  workers, 
including  store  workers,  at  the  same 
time  encouraged  the  opening  of  re¬ 
tail  stores  for  as  long  or  longer 
hours  than  they  have  been  open  be¬ 
fore.  In  other  words,  while  it  is 
giving  the  average  professional  and 
business  women — not  to  speak  of 
men — more  and  more  time  to  shop, 
it  is  encouraging  stores  to  stay  open 
more  hours  to  better  promote  the 
distribution  of  goods. 

At  this  same  meeting  a  fellow 
merchant,  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Tily,  head 
of  a  great  Philadephia  store  and  an 
Ex-President  of  our  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association —  a  pat¬ 
ron  of  the  arts  and  a  musician  him¬ 
self,  a  composer,  and  a  leader  of 


orchestras  and  choruses,  spoke  of  us. 
He  said  in  part — “How  soon  shall 
the  men  and  women  of  the  world 
have  20  hours  of  pleasure,  for  sleep 
and  for  recreation  instead  of  six¬ 
teen,  which  they  have  now?  When 
that  time  comes,  and  it  is  rapidly 
approaching,  their  leisure  time  will 
be  occupied  in  many  unwholesome 
ways,  but  you  can  bear  this  in  mind, 
that  it  is  absolutely  written  into  the 
book  of  the  future  that  hand  in 
hand  with  this  leisure,  and  I  am 
an  optimist  enough  to  believe  it,  will 
grow  a  development  of  the  spirit. 
In  other  words,  out  of  this  material 
age  which  many  people  look  upon 
pessimistically,  there  is  going  to  de¬ 
velop  a  very  great  improvement  and 
very  great  advance  in  the  spiritual 
things  which  have  to  do  with  living. 
There  will  come  a  knowledge  of 
how  life  can  be  made  better  by  the 
beauty  which  is  possible  to  obtain 
through  the  medium  of  the  artists 
and  the  artisans  of  the  world.  We 
have  to  minister  to  that  growing  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  just  as  truly  a  demand 
as  is  the  demand  for  a  kitchen 
stove.” 

Hours  for  Housewives 

In  the  case  of  the  housewife,  it 
has  been  said — “The  hours  of  a 
housewife’s  work  are  24,  because 
even  her  sleeping  is  interrupted  to 
take  care  of  her  children.”  You  will 
all  admit  that  this  condition  is  chang¬ 
ing.  While  the  depression  may 
lessen  the  number  of  housewives 
who  can  afford  cooks  for  the  kitchen 
and  nurses  for  the  children,  their 
rapidly  increasing  use  of  labor-sav¬ 
ing  electrical  appliances,  apartment 
living,  sending  children  to  school, 
(even  as  early  as  2^  years  to  Nur¬ 
sery  Schools),  and  other  causes  are 
shortening  the  hours  housewives 
must  work  at  home,  giving  them 
more  time  for  shopping.  So  more 
and  more  fine  stores  are  becoming 
museums  of  goods  which  have  a 
direct  and  close  connection  with 
their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
families — goods  with  more  and  more 
of  an  art  feeling,  “beautifully  de- 
veloj^d”  clothes,  as  well  as  home 
furnishings  that  bring  beauty,  en¬ 
joyment  and  happiness  into  the 
homes  of  those  who  possess  them 
and  those  who  see  them  in  use. 

I  have  spoken  of  how  stores  are 
becoming  art  conscious  in  their 
selections  of  goods.  I  don’t  need 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  stores 
are  becoming  art  conscious  in  their 
fixtures,  fittings  and  layout.  Many 
of  the  small  specialty  stores  and 
some  of  the  larger  stores  in  certain 
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sections  have  expressed  in  their  in¬ 
teriors  the  new  modern  or  contern- 
porary  spirit  with  excellent  taste. 

A  few  stores  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  their  windows,  altho  ’  .  is’ 
unceasing  demands  to  show  goods 
and  the  exigincies  of  holding  down 
expense  in  a  depression  period  and 
perhaps  most  of  all  the  lack  of 
trained  window  decorators  leave 
most  stores  lagging  behind  the  times 
in  their  window  and  interior  dis¬ 
plays  of  goods. 

Store  advertising,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  which  I  will  not  dwell  upon, 
is  far  behind  magazine  advertising 
in  its  consciousness  and  use  of 
sound  art  principles.  But  how 
many  of  our  store  advertising  staffs 
have  had  any  art  training,  except 
our  oft-bullied  and  always  hard- 
driven  advertising  artists? 

Speaking  of  goods  again,  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  heads  of  stores 
suddenly  became  style  conscious, 
there  was  created  in  many  stores  a 
stylist  or  fashionist  who  tried  to 
accentuate  and  coordinate  the  style 
and  fashion  consciousness  of  the  de¬ 
partment  managers  and  salespeople. 
These  were  all  supposed  to  be 
women  not  only  style  conscious  but 
of  superior  taste,  discrimination  and 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  goods.  Not 
only  retailers  but  manufacturers  em¬ 
ployed  these  women  to  sense,  style 
and  select  goods  more  salable  be¬ 
cause  more  in  tune  with  the  best 
public  taste  as  well  as  the  growing 
public  demand  for  new,  novel  and 
unusual  things. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways 
— perhaps  often  lumbering,  blund¬ 
ering  and  muddling  along — a  great 
number  of  the  more  progressive 
stores  have  tried  to  meet  the  public 
demand  for  goods  which  contained 
some  element  of  art  or  “beautifully 
developed  emotional  expression”. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  leave  one 
other  vital  thought  in  your  minds. 
You  remember  that  the  first  thought 
I  emphasized  was  that  “Most  people 
most  of  the  time  have  no  art  con¬ 
tacts  or  art  expression  except 
through  the  clothes  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings  they  see  and  buy  in  stores.” 
The  second  vital  thought  I  want  to 
leave  in  your  minds,  and  wish  x 
could  put  into  the  minds  of  every 
merchant,  is  this — More  and  more 
customers  expect  salespeople  to 
know  more  about  goods  than  they 
do  and  to  possess  the  tact,  taste  and 
personality  to  present  this  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  form  of  service  with  the 
goods. 

Mr.  DeForest  at  that  same  meet¬ 
ing  said  of  this — “If  you  will  teach 


your  buyers  and  salesmen  to  know 
what  is  harmonious  for  the  home 
you  will  be  missionaries  of  beauty. 

I  imagine  most  people  who  come  in¬ 
to  a  retail  or  department  store  do 
not  come  in  with  any  idea  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  particular  kind  of  dinner  ser¬ 
vice  or  a  particular  kind  of  furni¬ 
ture  or  stuff  for  their  curtains.  They 
want  plates,  saucers,  curtains,  car¬ 
pets,  rugs  and  a  comparatively  small 
number  know  just  what  they  want. 
If  your  salesmen  only  know  enough, 
are  sufficiently  educated  to  point  out 
to  them  that  this  is  beautiful  and 
doesn’t  cost  anything  more  than 
something  which  isn’t;  that  that  is 
beautiful,  and  maybe  the  design 
came  from  the  Metroplitan  Museum 
of  Art,  or  some  other  place,  you  can 
influence  them  to  get  that  which  will 
educate  their  eye.  It  is  a  sub-con¬ 
scious  education  usually.” 

“There  is  where  your  opportunity 
is,  and  it  is  a  great  mist^e  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  beautiful  things  are  neces¬ 
sarily  costly.  Some  of  the  most  in¬ 
expensive  things,  simple  things,  are 
more  beautiful  than  other  things, 
things  of  the  same  type  which  may 
cost  a  good  deal  more.” 

The  brutal  fact  is  that  most  art¬ 
ists  and  art  schools  are  not  interested 
in  stores  as  the  greatest  developers 
of  art  consciousness  and  art  expres¬ 
sion  that  exist  today.  The  reverse  of 
this,  that  is  quite  true,  is  the  fact 
that  most  store  workers  from  heads, 
thru  the  other  executives  down 
to  the  salespeople,  haven’t  the  slight¬ 
est  interest  in  artists,  art  schools 
and  museums.  With  the  increasing 
instruction  in  art  fundamentals  in 
public  and  private  schools,  store 


workers,  like  the  public  in  general, 
have  a  feeling,  if  not  a  developed 
feeling,  for  beauty  of  color,  line,  de¬ 
sign  and  rhythm  in  things.  The 
lamentable  fact  is  that  the  few 
graduates  of  the  art  schools  who 
enter  stores  are  usually  utterly  and 
absolutely  impractical  for  store 
work,  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset, 
unless — as  rarely  happens — they 
show  exceptional  natural  talent  for 
selling.  When  stores  can  afford  to 
put  up  with  them  thru  a  long  prac¬ 
tical  training  period,  they  eventually 
learn  to  eliminate  some  of  their  im¬ 
practical  visionary  ideas.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  store  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  executives,  need  but  are  un¬ 
willing  to  admit  they  need  the  kind 
of  art  training  which  the  Metrop- 
politan  Museum  of  Arts  for  several 
years  has  been  giving  to  executives 
and  salespeople. 

Most  technical  schools  today — not 
to  speak  of  an  Arts  and  Science 
College  like  Antioch — are  trying  to 
■  make  the  studies  of  students  link  up 
to  life  by  part  time  work  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  industry.  Certainly  it  would 
seem  the  need  was  just  as  great  of 
linking  up  the  teaching  of  art  to 
life,  since  with  added  leisure  it  is 
going  to  become  a  more  and  more 
important  element  for  the  happiness 
and  spiritual  growth  of  mankind. 
Surely  schools  of  art  have  no  greater 
field  of  usefulness  than  the  training 
and  guidance  of  salespeople  into  a 
wider  knowledge  and  deeper  appre¬ 
ciation  of  art  principles  and  art  ex¬ 
pression.  If  we  of  the  stores  in  our 
inadequate,  blundering  fashion  are 
the  greatest  teachers  and  helpers  to 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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of  the  shelves  for  the  presentation 
of  merchandise  of  all  sizes.  The  up¬ 
rights  and  shelving  would  be  painted 
the  same  color  as  the  background. 

A  sloping  platform  runs  across  the 
entire  front  of  the  window.  It  is  on 
this  platform  that  many  merchandise 
items  will  be  displayed.  This  shelf 
will  also  lie  constructed  of  furring 
strips  and  veneer.  Wallboard  can 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
platform  only  in  the  event  that  it 
will  not  be  used  for  the  display  of 
merchandise — if  wallboard  is  used 
ould  the  construction  of  the  platform, 
;very  the  platform  must  be  rigidly  con- 
jack-  structed,  otherwise  it  will  sag  under 
«  of  the  weight  of  certain  merchandise. 

,  for  Background  Decorations 

muM  decorated  effects  for  the 

iack-  background  will  be  cut  from  wall- 
board,  painted  and  fastened  in  place. 
The  cut-out  copy  will  be  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  sloping  platform, 
Vhile  while  the  cut-out  figures  will  form 
lemes  actual  background  of  the  dis- 

white  play.  The  reader  will  notice  that  the 
with  figures  on  each  side  of  the  back- 
d  on  ground  have  not  been  completed; 
color  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  dis- 
dark  playman  will  want  the  extra  support 
tan ;  fQj.  bis  merchandise  displayers  at 
each  end  of  the  window  to  be  gained 
by  covering  the  back  end  of  each 
j  displayer  with  a  strip  of  wallboard. 
***”  Should  the  displayman  eliminate  this 
back-  piece  of  wallboard  from  the  back  of 
le  en-  the  end  displayers,  the  observer  will 
,  sign  have  a  complete  view  of  all  figures, 
th,  veneer,  and  wall-  and  the  displayman  in  his  reproduc- 
turring  strips  would  be  tion  of  the  figures  for  the  display 
construction  of  a  large  will  finish  them  complete, 
when  covered  with  sign 

h  would  cover  the  en-  Placing  the  Merchandise 

und  and  ends  of  the  it  will  be  a  very  simple  matter 
cloth  would  be  sprayed  for  the  displayman  to  visualize  dis- 
painted.  Furring  strips  plays  of  linens,  white  goods,  and 
would  be  used  in  the  other  such  lines  of  goods  in  this  dis- 
of  the  merchandise  dis-  play.  Stacks  of  merchandise  will  be 
ich  end  of  the  window,  placed  in  the  end  displayers,  while 
lyers  would  consist  of  certain  merchandise  will  be  opened 
would  be  so  arranged  and  displayed  on  the  sloping  plat- 
to  permit  the  removal  form.  For  a  display  of  fabrics,  we 


Ad-Windows 


Present  a  January  ^^Sale”  Display 

By  JACK  T.  CHORD 

Editor,  Display  World,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Wa/vA  McCREERY’S 

FIFTH  AVENUE  -  -  34th  STREET 

January  Sah'H^, 


It  won’t  be  hard  for  the  reader  to  find 
our  “Ad-Window”  inspiration  in  this 
reproduction  of  the  McCreery  “January 
Sale”  advertisement  head. 


A  few  years  ago  you\l  never 
dream  of  paying  so  little  for  these 
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The  illustration  of  the  “Ad-Window” 
display  adapted  from  the  McCreery 
“January  Sale”  advertisement,  is  shown 
here.  We  show  the  elevation  of  the 
actual  window  display  as  it  would  appear 
installed ;  the  floor'  .plan  of  the  display, 
and  the  side  elevation  of  the  display. 
We  also  show  a  set-up  for  a  display 
of  fabrics,  as  well  -as  the  set-up  for  a 
display  of  ready-to-wear  or  clothing. 


The  Correlation  of  Departmental  Sales 
Advertising  and  Window  Space  Costs 

With  Total  Store  Figures 


refer  our  readers  to  the  small  fix¬ 
ture  set-up  drawing  shown  immedi¬ 
ately  below  the  elevation  drawing  of 
the  side  of  the  window.  For  the 
fabric  display  the  shelves  can  be 
eliminated  entirely  by  draping  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  top  of  the  window 
and  letting  it  hang  in  front  of  the 
shelves;  the  floor  platform  will  be 
covered  with  many  different  fabric 
patterns.  Another  fabric  window 
can  be  arranged  by  removing  several 
shelves  in  the  end  displayers,  drap¬ 
ing  fabric  behind  the  shelves  that 
remain,  using  the  shelves  for  drapes 
of  bolt  goods,  and  the  platform  for 
the  drapes  of  fabric  patterns. 

Clothing  Displays 

For  a  display  of  ready-to-wear  or 
clothing,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
bottom  set-up  drawing.  In  this  set¬ 
up  we  indicate  the  removal  of  the 
shelves  with  that  space  being  occu¬ 
pied  by  clothing  or  ready-to-wear 
forms.  Additional  garments  will  be 
displayed  flat  on  the  sloping  plat¬ 
form.  For  displays  of  accessories, 
the  shelves  can  remain  in  place  and 
can  feature  the  goods  being  dis¬ 
played.  Accessories  can  be  placed  in 
neat  geometrical  arrangements  on 
the  sloping  platform. 

We  have  not  indicated  copy  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  merchandise  being 
featured  in  the  various  displays. 
Such  identification,  as  well  as  price, 
can  appear  at  the  top  of  the  back- 

? round  proper,  or  the  copy  “January 
ales’’  can  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
background,  or  at  the  front  of  the 
window,  with  the  identification  of 
the  merchandise  appearing  in  cut¬ 
out  copy  in  the  space  originally  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  sale  sign. 


IT  is  not  often  that  the  Sales 
Promotion  Department  and  the 
Controller  work  in  such  close 
harmony  as  was  found  to  exist  in  a 
certain  store  visited  not  so  long  ago. 

This  close  cooperation  first  devel¬ 
oped  as  a  result  of  both  working 
jointly  on  a  problem  concerning  the 
sales  promotion  division  primarily. 
The  buyers  in  this  store  had  fre¬ 
quently  given  the  sales  promotion 
manager  no  end  of  trouble  in  regard 
to  his  allotment  of  window  space 
and  advertising  appropriations. 

A  conference  with  the  controller 
brought  forth  the  idea  that  a  chart, 
showing  what  portion  of  the  store’s 
advertising  expenditure  and  window 
space  cost  had  been  used  by  each 
department,  would  provide  a  guide 
for  future  window  space  assign¬ 
ments  and  departmental  advertising. 
The  chart  was  prepared  on  the  basis 
of  the  accompanying  tables,  and 
showed  the  relationships  for  the  past 
year,  calling  attention  to  those  de¬ 
partments  which  were  “undernour¬ 
ished’’  in  respect  to  these  two  means 
of  sales  promotion,  and  those  which 
apparently  received  more  than  their 
share.  It  is  true  that  precisely  the 
same  inferences  could  be  drawn 
from  the  ordinary  report  showing 


percentages  of  advertising  and  win¬ 
dow  space  costs  in  ratio  to  sales, 
but  the  columns  on  the  accompany¬ 
ing  tables  had  the  advantage  of 
showing  more  readily  those  depart¬ 
ments  which  incurred  expenses  for 
these  two  items  quite  out  of  step 
with  their  contribution  to  the  sales 
of  the  store. 

Buyers  easily  understood  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  comparisons  and 
we  are  told  that  many  arguments  in 
the  store  family  were  avoided  by 
reference  to  current  reports  show¬ 
ing  :  “How  much  of  the  store’s  busi¬ 
ness  your  department  brought  in  to 
date”  and  “How  much  of  the  store’s 
advertising  allowance  or  window 
rent  your  department  used  to  date.” 

The  tables  presented  herewith  na¬ 
turally  do  not  show  model  conditions, 
nor  can  there  ever  be  any  ideal  setup 
because  of  the  necessities  for  spend¬ 
ing  more  or  the  possibilities  for 
spending  less  on  individual  depart¬ 
ments  in  different  stores,  due  to 
prevailing  local  conditions.  How¬ 
ever,  we  shall  appreciate  comment 
on  the  tables  (on  pages  74  and  75), 
or  any  of  the  sections,  or  a  copy  of 
similar  tables  based  on  your  store’s 
experience,  which  will  hie  passed  on 
to  our  members. 
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Table  I 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  COMPARISON 
Owned  Departments — 1932 


—  Ratio  Ratio 

,  c-;,.  Advertising 

to  Sales 


Newspaper 
Sales  Advertising 
Costs 


34,628 

17,160 

73,254 

125,042 

40,378 

12,870 

5,631 

4,647 

63,526 

17,242 

27,919 

47,106 

5,594 

97,861 

4,429 

4,289 

50,620 

20,473 

29.163 

28.164 
12,913 

7,610 

41,606 

199,267 

25,192 

34,537 

39,532 

99,261 

10,167 

24,455 

1,781 

36,403 

35,641 

34,828 

3,971 

74,440 

30.389 

24,798 

32,322 

87,509 

18,687 

10.513 

26,812 

56,012 

41.855 

34.841 

19,325 

96,021 

17,646 

17,256 

22.192 

18.948 

58,396 

12.619 

12,607 

10.510 

12.889 

1,315 

49,940 

1,884 

1,063.526 


Basement  Ready-to-Wear 
Basement  Boys’  Wear  . . 
Basement  Miscellaneous  . 
TOTAL  . 

Silks  . . 

Dress  Goods  . 

Wash  Goods  . 

Laces  . 

TOTAL  . 

White  Goods  . 

Linens  . 

Domestics  . 

Patterns  . 

TOTAL  . 

Umbrellas  . 

Handkerchiefs  . 

Hosiery  . 

Gloves  . 

Jewelry  . 

Toilet  Goods  . 

Neckwear  . 

Women’s  Underwear  . . 

Men’s  Furnishings  . 

TOTAL  . 


Notions  . . . . 
Art  Needle 

Gifts  . 

TOTAL 


Men’s  Shoes  . . . 
Ladies’  Shoes 
Children’s  Shoes 
TOTAL 


TOTAL 


)  Infants 
Juniors 
Corsets 


TOTAL 


House  Dresses  . . . 

Sweaters  . 

Silk  Underwear  . . . 

.  ,  TOTAL  ..... 

Rugs  .'^j 

Draperies 

Linoleums  . . . . 

TOTAL  ...'. 

Washers  . 

Hoovers  . . 

Toys  .  . 

House  Furnishings 
TOTAL 


Wall  Paper  ...'.. 

Luggage  . t;. 

Blankets  . 

Paints  ... 
Wholesale  Paints 
TOTAL  .... 
CONTRACTS  .. 
TOTAL  STORE 


100.00 


100.00 
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Table  II 

DEPARTMENTAL  WINDOW  SPACE  COMPARISON 

Owned  and  Leased  Departments — 1932 

Sales 

Window 

Space 

Charges 

% 

to 

Sales 

Ratio 
Sales 
to  Total 

Ratio 
Window 
Charges 
to  Total 

Basement  Ready-to-Wear  . 

.  34,628 

344 

.99 

2.86 

2.44 

Basement  Boys’  Wear  . 

.  17,160 

113 

.65 

1.41 

.80 

Basement  Miscellaneous  . 

.  73,254 

68 

.09 

6.05 

.48 

TOTAL  . 

.  125,042 

525 

.42 

10.32 

3.72 

Silks  . 

.  40,378 

405 

1.01 

3.34 

2.87 

Dress  Goods  . 

.  12,870 

186 

1.44 

1.07 

1.32 

Wash  Goods  . 

.  5,631 

.46 

Laces  . 

.  4,647 

.38 

TOTAL  . 

.  63,526 

591 

.93 

5.25 

4.19 

White  Goods  . 

.  17,242 

4 

.03 

1.42 

.03 

Linens  . 

.  27,919 

185 

.66 

2.31 

1.31 

Domestics  . .• . 

.  47,106 

20 

.04 

3.89 

.14 

Patterns  . 

.  5,594 

.46 

TOTAL  . 

.  97,861 

209 

.22 

8.08 

1.48 

Umbrellas  . 

. 4,429 

9 

.19 

.37 

.06 

Handkerchiefs  . 

.  4,289 

.35 

Hosiery  . 

50,620 

793 

1.56 

4.18 

5.62 

Gloves  . 

.  20,473 

259 

1.26 

1.69 

1.84 

Bags  and  Jewelry  . 

.  29.163 

433 

1.48 

2.41 

3.07 

Toilet  Goods  . 

.  28,164 

170 

.60 

2.33 

1.21 

Neckwear  . 

.  12,913 

175 

1.36 

1.06 

1.24 

Women’s  Wear  . 

.  7,610 

109 

1.43 

.63 

.77 

Men’s  Furnishings  . 

.  41,606 

811 

1.95 

3.43 

5.75 

TOTAL  . 

.  199,267 

2,759 

1.38  • 

16.45 

19.56 

Notions  . 

.  25,192 

2.08 

Art  Needle  . 

.  34,537 

638 

1.84 

2.85 

4.53 

Gifts  . 

.  39,532 

589 

1.49 

3.27 

4.18 

TOTAL  . 

.  99,261 

1,227 

1.24 

8.20 

8.71 

Men’s  Shoes  . 

.  10,167 

209 

2.05 

.84 

1.48 

Ladies’  Shoes  . 

.  24,455 

568 

2.32 

2.02 

4.03 

Children’s  Shoes  . 

.  1,781 

.15 

TOTAL  . . 

.  36,403 

777 

2.13 

3.01 

5.51 

Coats  . 

.  35,641 

998 

2.8 

2.94 

7.08 

Dresses  . 

.  34,828 

1,540 

4.63 

2.87 

10.92 

Furs  . 

.  3,971 

75 

1.88 

.33 

.53 

TOTAL  . 

.  74,440 

2,613 

3.51 

6.14 

18.53 

Infants  . . 

.  30,389 

401 

1.32 

2.51 

2.85 

Juniors  . .’ . 

.  24,798 

604 

2.43 

2.05 

4.28 

Corsets  . . 

.  32,322 

267 

.83 

2.67 

1.89 

TOTAL  . 

.  87,509 

1,272 

1.45 

723 

9.02 

House  Dresses  . 

.  18.687 

518 

2.77 

1.54 

3.67 

Sweaters  . 

.  10.513 

52 

.49 

.87 

.37 

Silk  Underwear  . 

.  26,812 

327 

1.22 

2.21 

2.32 

TOTAL  . 

.  56.012 

897 

1.6 

4.62 

6.36 

Rugs  . 

.  41.855 

102 

.24 

3.46 

.72 

Draperies  . 

.  34.841 

173 

.50 

2.88 

123 

Linoleums  . 

.  19.325 

1.59 

TOTAL  . 

.  96,021 

275 

.28 

7.93 

1.95 

Washers  . 

.  17,646 

24 

.13 

1.46 

.17 

Hoovers  . 

.  17.256 

6 

.03 

1.43 

.04 

Toys  . , 

22,192 

263 

1.18 

1.83 

1.87 

House  Furnishings  . .' . 

....;.  18.948 

104 

.55 

1.56 

.74 

TOTAL  . 

.  58.3% 

373 

.64 

4.82 

2.65 

Wall  Paper  . 

.  12.619 

5 

.04 

1.04 

.04 

Luggage  . 

.  12,607 

36 

28 

1.04 

.26 

Blankets  . 

.  10.510 

75 

.93 

.87 

.53 

Paints  . 

.  12,889 

3 

.03 

1.06 

.02 

Wholesale  Paints  . 

.  1.315 

.11 

TOTAL  . 

.  49.940 

119 

.24 

4.12 

.85 

CONTRACTS  . 

.  1,884 

.15 

LEASED  DEPARTMENTS : 

Photo  . 

.  9.984 

213 

2.13 

.82 

LSI 

Millinery  . . 

.  22.776 

657 

2.88 

1.88 

4.66 

Basement  Shoes  . 

.  72.276 

148 

.20 

5.97 

1.05 

Furniture  . 

.  32  377 

1,372 

4.24 

2.67 

9.73 

Vanity  Shoppe  . 

.  9411 

.78 

Caswell  Inc . 

.  802 

.07 

TOTAL  STORE  . 

.  1.211.152 

14,100 

1.16 

100.00 

100.00 
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For  the  Retailer’s  Bookshelf 

Orders  for  books  on  Retailing  Subjects 
may  be  placed  through  the  Association 


Department  Leasing  in  Department 
Stores,  by  Stanley  F.  Teele.  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Harvard  University. 
39  pages.  Price  $1.00. 

N  view  of  the  decided  interest 
which  department  store  execu¬ 
tives  are  showing  in  regard  to 
the  merits  and  operation  of  leased 
departments  we  are  glad  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  a  very  timely,  compre¬ 
hensive  thirty-nine  page  bulletin, 
entitled  “Department  Leasing  in 
Department  Stores”  has  just  been 
released  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of 
Business  Research. 

The  data  upon  which  the  report 
is  based  was  furnished  by  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  to  the  Har¬ 
vard  Bureau  during  the  period  from 
1920  to  1930  inclusive.  The  results 
clearly  indicate  the  trend  toward  the 
leasing  of  one  or  more  departments, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  60.3% 
of  the  reporting  stores  had  leased 
departments  in  1930  as  contrasted 
with  41.5%  in  1920.  In  the  group 
of  stores  doing  less  than  $5(X),000 
annual  sales  volume,  the  percentage 
increased  from  19.8  to  32.1%  ;  in  the 
group  having  a  volume  of  $500,000 
to  $2,000,000  from  47.0%  to  71.1% ; 
and  in  the  stores  having  a  sales  vol¬ 
ume  of  $2,000,000,  or  more  from 
63.5%  to  87.1%. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  tendency  toward  leasing  de¬ 
partments  was  gradual  in  growth 
throughout  the  ten  years,  the  period 
was  divided  into  two  five-year  sec¬ 
tions,  and  we  find  that  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  stores  having 
leased"  departments  appears  to  have 


taken  place  primarily  before  1926. 
However,  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  leased  departments  per  firm,  the 
evidence  is  somewhat  different;  few 
firms  which  had  no  leased  depart¬ 
ments  prior  to  1926  added  them  be¬ 
tween  1926  and  1930,  but  concerns 
which  did  have  leased  departments 
in  1926  increased  the  number 
throughout  the  second  half  of  the 
period,  i.  e.,  1926  to  1930. 

Four  points  are  established  in 
connection  with  the  extent  of  de¬ 
partment  leasing.  We  quote  from 
the  report: 

“1 — More  than  60%  of  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  more 
than  48%  of  the  specialty 
stores  reporting  to  the  Har¬ 
vard  Bureau  in  1930  had 
leased  departments. 

2 —  The  average  number  of 
such  departments  per  de¬ 
partments  store  was  4.6 ;  per 
spiecialty  store,  2.5. 

3 —  ^Typically  6.2%  of  the  sales 
of  department  stores  and 
8.3%  of  the  sales  of  speci¬ 
alty  stores  were  accounted 
for  by  leased  departments. 

A — Although  the  practice  of 
leasing  departments  was 
widespread  among  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  1930,  leas¬ 
ing  was  rather  narrowly 
restricted  within  each 
store;  for  only  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  total 
departments  in  any  store 
were  leased,  and  only  a  re¬ 
latively  small  proportion  of 
the  total  sales  typically  were 


secured  in  these  depart¬ 
ments.  The  fact  that  leas¬ 
ing  was  thus  confined  sug¬ 
gests,  at  least  tentatively, 
that  leasing  has  proved  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  but  few 
kinds  of  departments,  or 
that  individual  stores  resort 
to  leasing  only  in  emergen¬ 
cies.” 

In  considering  the  departments 
most  commonly  leased,  it  was  found 
that  service  departments,  requiring 
mechanical  equipment,  such  as 
beauty  parlors,  are  more  frequently 
leased  than  merchandise  depart¬ 
ments,  especially  in  the  larger  stores, 
whereas  the  smaller  store  gives  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  merchandise  depart¬ 
ments  such  as  millinery  in  which 
fashion  is  the  strong  element.  The 
table  below  shows  the  kind  of 
departments  leased  in  relation  to  the 
various  sales  volume  groups. 

From  the  standpoint  of  relative 
profitability  of  stores  leasing  depart¬ 
ments,  in  1930  we  find  that  in  each 
group  the  stores  with  the  more  satis¬ 
factory  earnings  were  those  which 
leased  none  of  their  departments. 
However,  of  178  concerns  which 
were  able  to  report  whether  or  not 
they  made  a  profit  on  their  leased 
departments  sales,  102,  or  57.3%, 
•showed  black  figures.  Therefore,  it 
is  assumed  that  leased  operations 
have  certain  inherent  advantages. 

The  repKDrt  has  singled  out  the 
leased  millinery  and  shoe  depart¬ 
ments  for  detailed  examination,  giv¬ 
ing  particular  attention  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  and  methods  of  the 
leading  millinery  and  shoe  syndi¬ 
cates;  the  securing  of  departments; 
the  determination  of  the  rental  pay¬ 
ment;  the  important  features  of  the 
contract  governing  the  operation  of 
(Continued  on  page  781 


Kinds  of  Merchandise  Handled,  or  Services  Provided  by 
Lessees  in  545  Reporting  Department  and  Specialty  stores — 1930 


Number  of  Firms  txith  Total  Net  Sales  of 


Leased 

Departments 

$2,000,000- 

$4,000,000 

$4,000,000- 

$10,000,000 

$10,000,000 
or  more 

Total  No. 
of  firms 

Millinery  . 

48 

81 

36 

6 

193 

Beauty  Parlor  . 

18 

53 

38 

21 

163 

Shoe  . 

19 

63 

27 

2 

123 

Sewing  Machine  . 

0 

5 

22 

24 

13 

64 

Optical  . 

2 

12 

21 

18 

6 

59 

Luncheonette  . 

2 

16 

1 

49 

Wall  Paper  . 

1 

13 

14 

13 

46 

Candy  . 

2 

14 

14 

42 

Radio  . 

0 

12 

12 

37 

Photograph  Studio  . 

0 

4 

8 

13 

31 

Furs  . 

1 

8 

7 

6 

26 

Books  and  Stationery  . 

1 

7 

6 

6 

25 

Umbrellas  . 

1 

4 

7 

9 

1 

22 

Jewelry  . 

3 

10 

3 

3 

1 

20 
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Costs  Statistics  Vital  By  Code  Mandate 

By  WILLIAM  STRAUS 


The  most  controversial  poirtt  of 
the  “Code  of  Fair  Competition 
tor  the  Retail  Trade”  was,  be¬ 
fore  its  final  signing  by  President 
Roosevelt  on  October  21st,  1933,  the 
loss  limitation  provision. 

Merchants,  before  adoption  of  the 
code,  were  busy  pleading  the  pros 
and  cons  of  this  provision.  Certain 
of  them  were  afraid  that  by  this 
clause  some  of  their  sovereign  rights 
were  being  usurped.  Others  saw 
the  possibilities,  with  the  incor- 
jxjration  of  a  loss  limitation  clause, 
of  a  higher  markup  to  take  care  of 
the  additional  overhead  occasioned 
by  the  N.  R.  A.  activities.  Both 
sides  had  merit  to  their  arguments. 

But  the  code  has  been  agreed  to 
with  the  loss  limitation  embodied 
therein.  While  vague  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  price  limitation  on  so-called 
“loss  leaders,”  the  code  defines  a 
“loss  leader”  as  an  article  “often 
sold  below-cost-to-the-merchant  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  trade.” 

Does  the  injection  of  the  word 
cost  into  the  retail  code  involve 
changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  retail 
trade  beyond  merchandising  poli¬ 
cies? 

The  “Retail  Method  of  Stock 
Control,”  that  excellent  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  controllers  to  modern  re¬ 
tail  procedure,  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  cost  of  merchandise 
is  of  no  interest  to  the  retailer  after 
receipt  of  goods  and  the  recording 
on  the  statistical  records  of  the  in¬ 
itial  differential  between  invoice  cost 
and  selling  price.  It  is  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  final  selling 
price  bears  the  correct  differential 
between  consumers’  value  and  re¬ 
placement  value.  Cost  has  no  furth¬ 
er  place  in  the  retailer’s  methods 
than  that  already  explained.  In 
order  to  live  within  the  limits  of  the 
“code”  however,  cost  must  be  avail¬ 
able  for  each  physical  article  put  on 
the  retailer’s  shelf.  Merchandise 
must  bear  cost  symbols  to  be  affixed 
at  the  time  of  original  pricing. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  big 
change  in  the  retailer’s  routine  to  be 
considered.  The  use  of  the  word 
“cost”  in  the  retail  code  points  out 
the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
all  businesses  to  conduct  affairs  on 
a  plusage  from  cost  basis. 

Such  tendency  seems  to  be  un¬ 
assailable.  We  are  approaching  a 
stage  in  business  conduct  that  must 


make  us  “cost”  conscious.  Retailers 
cannot  fight  this  tendency.  They, 
too,  must  become  “cost”  conscious. 
In  becoming  “cost”  conscious,  sta¬ 
tistics  predicated  on  cost  calcula- 


The  article  by  William 
Straus  appears  here  for  the  ! 
purpose  of  arousing  interest  | 
in  some  of  the  problems  aris- 
ing  from  the  Retail  Code.  \ 
The  article  makes  a  number 
of  statements  that  challenge 
attention  and  invite  reply. 
For  instance,  “Merchandise 
must  bear  cost  symbols  to  be 
affixed  at  the  time  of  original 
pricing.”  Do  you  agree  with 
this  statement?  What  about: 
“The'  computation  of  turn- 
over  on  the  retail  basis  is 
a  mathematical  illusion.”  Is 
this  to  be  accepted? 

In  the  example  used  to  il¬ 
lustrate  a  point,  Mr.  Straus 
presumes  that,  because  of  in¬ 
creasing  retail  prices,  we  ex¬ 
perience  a  decline  in  trans¬ 
actions  to  such  an  extent  that 
no  sales  increase  results.  In  a 
case  where  higher  prices 
operated  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  transactions,  the  result 
would  be  an  actual  slowing 
up  in  the  physiced  movement 
of  goods — or,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  retail  circles,  the 
stockturn.  In  expressing  the 
rate  of  stockturn  btised  on 
average  retail  inventory,  is 
not  the  true  picture  shown? 
In  comparison,  the  figure 
arrived  at  thru  dividing  retail 
sales  by  average  cost  inven¬ 
tory,  in  a  similar  case,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  influence  of  retail 
price  increases,  the  addition¬ 
al  markups. 

There  are  other  points 
which  Mr.  Straus  makes 
that  we  should  like  to  see 
answered.  Will  some  of  our 
readers,  particularly  mer¬ 
chandise  men  and  controllers, 
“take  pen  in  hand"*?  ff  j 


tions  must  supercede  those  based  on 
so-called  retail  factors. 

Cost  statistics  are  what  may  be 
termed  financial  facts.  Retail  sta¬ 


tistics  are  more  commonly  mer¬ 
chandise  data. 

The  economic  evolution  through 
which  we  are  now  living  makes 
financial  statistics  more  imperative 
to  successful  business  operation  than 
merchandise  data.  Investments  of 
dollars  in  inventory  is  only  a  portion 
of  the  dollars  invested  in  the  entire 
business.  We  need  our  dollar  return 
on  capital  from  each  tangible  asset 
which  employs  such  dollars.  To  get 
a  true  prospective  of  such  relation¬ 
ship,  the  common  basis  of  dollar 
investment  or  cost  must  be  used. 

The  computation  of  turnover  on 
the  retail  basis  is  a  mathematical 
illusion. 

Let  us  illustrate: 

AVERAGE  STOCK 

Cost  or  value  $100,000.00 
Established  Retail  150,000.00 


Markup  33 1/3% 

Estimated  Retail  Sales  $900,000.00 

Retail  Turnover  6  times 

Suppose  that  the  retail  sales  vol¬ 
ume  reached  the  figure  of  $900,- 
000.00  as  per  estimate,  but  that, 
because  of  changing  retail  prices,  the 
33 1/3%  initial  markup  became 
37%.  Our  average  retail  stock  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  would  have  been 
$158,730.00  and  our  retail  turnover 
a  little  under  5.70.  Note  a  variation 
of  5%  in  our  retail  turnover,  while 
“cost”  turnover  still  remains  9  times. 
The  markup  form  has  caused  a  var¬ 
iation  in  the  retail  turnover. 

It  is  not  the  small  variation  of  five 
per  cent  that  may  disturb  our  cal¬ 
culations.  It  is  the  fact  that  the 
increase  of  $8,730.00  in  retail  stock 
may  1^  interpreted  as  excess  mer¬ 
chandise  and  all  buying  schedules 
adjusted  accordingly.  The  mathe¬ 
matical  illusion  may  well  work  into 
a  business  delusion. 

Such  mathematical  illusion  must 
be  discontinued.  It  must  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  not  alone  because  of  code 
mandate  but  also  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

1.  The  N.  R.  A.,  with  its  infla¬ 
tionary  tendencies,  points  to  a  re¬ 
vival  of  additional  markups  to  the 
selling  price  of  goods  placed  in 
stock  by  the  retailer  and  not  en¬ 
tirely  disposed  of  before  replenish¬ 
ing  at  a  higher  price.  The  differ¬ 
ential  between  the  selling  price  and 
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Cl  ear — Concise — Concrete 


Your  Questions 
on 

The  Retail  Inventory  Method 
are  answered  in 

"The  Retail  Inventory  Method 
in  Practical  Operation” 

The  installation  of  the  Retail  Inventory  System 
The  method  for  changing  from  cost  to  retail 
The  Forms  used  in  the  operation  of  the  system 
Practical  application  in  a  specific  example 
A  formula  for  proving  calculations 

This  is  the  type  of  information  to  be  found  in  the  RETAIL 
INVENTORY  METHOD  IN  PRACTICAL  OPERATION. 
All  department  store  executives  and  junior  executives  should 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  retail  inventory  method,  keeping  a 
copy  of  this  publication  on  their  desks. 

A  Valuable  Aid  to  the  Training  Department 

Available  to  members  at  $0.50  a  copy  and  non-members  at  $1.00 
a  copy.  Order  yours  now. 


Controllers’  Congress 
225  West  34  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  us . copy  (ies) 

Retail  Inventor)^  Method  in  Practical  Operation 

to  . 


average  cost  will  broaden.  The 
markup  raises  the  average  of  the 
retail  stock  on  hand  and  naturally 
lowers  the  stock  turnover  (unless 
sales,  at  advanced  prices,  accelerate 
at  the  same  proportionate  speed  as 
markups  are  made;  a  highly  im¬ 
probable  contingency).  The  example 
given  in  this  article  becomes  a  reality 
under  the  Blue  Eagle.  Stock  turn¬ 
overs  slow  down,  and 

2.  With  the  slowing  down  of 
stock  turnover,  the  merchandise 
manager  and  the  |[eneral  budgeting 
committee,  being  influenced  largely 
by  reduced  working  capital,  may  un¬ 
derbuy  in  an  advancing  market  and 
thereby  be  out  of  desirable  goods. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  reduced 
stock  turn  may,  upon  close  analysis, 
prove  to  be  a  bettered  capital  turn. 
Instead  of  reducing  future  commit¬ 
ments  it  may  have  been  better  to 
increase  them. 

3.  Unit  control  cannot  be  operat¬ 
ed  on  a  “price  to  sell  at’’  basis.  The 
price  to  sell  at  may  fluctuate  too 
hurriedly  and  the  ultimate  retail 
price  get  beyond  the  range  of  your 
clientele.  Result — overstock  and 
slow  moving  goods.  How  much  bet¬ 
ter,  in  this  period  of  uncertain  sell¬ 
ing  prices,  to  operate  unit  control 
(if  necessary)  on  a  “price  to  buy  at’’ 
basis.  The  desired  markon  is  known 
and  easy  to  calculate  at  the  time 
merchandise  is  bought.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  financial  sta¬ 
tistics,  because  of  the  warped  econ¬ 
omic  condition  that  surrounds  us, 
are  becoming  paramount. 

Why,  therefore,  should  retailers 
not  acclimate  themselves  to  these 
new  conditions?  Turnovers  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  proper  finanical  statistics 
that  develc^  from  such  basic  calcu¬ 
lations  are  far  more  important  than 
the  mere  statistical  panacea  of  stock 
turnover  or  what  is  more  common- 


Department  Leasing 

{Continued  from  page  76) 

the  department;  the  selection  and 
control  of  personnel;  merchandising 
methods  and  control;  and  policies 
in  regard  to  returns,  credit,  display, 
and  advertising. 

A  table  based  on  a  previous  study 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Information  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  also 
included.  This  gives  typical  rental 
percentages  for  selected  depart¬ 
ments. 

We  can  very  well  recommend  this 
survey  and  urge  that  all  stores  either 
operating  or  giving  consideration  to 
the  operation  of  leased  departments, 
procure  a  copy. 


Value  of  Art  to  Merchants 

{Continued  from  page  71) 

art  consciousness  and  art  expression 
today,  is  there  any  greater  possibility 
for  stepping  up  art  as  an  element 
in  industry  and  in  the  daily  life  of 
everyone  than  the  turning  of  our 
store  workers  into  lovers  and 
teachers  of  art? 

Perhaps  I  have  not  “sold”  you 
these  two  principal  ideas  that  I  have 


tried  to  emphasize.  At  least  I  hope 
that  you  will  think  about  them  seri¬ 
ously.  They  are  again:  (1)  Most 
jjeople  most  of  the  time  have  no  art 
contacts  or  art  expression  except 
through  the  clothes  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings  they  see  and  buy  in  stores. 
(2)  More  and  more  customers  ex¬ 
pect  salespeople  to  know  more  about 
goods  than  they  do  and  to  possess 
the  tact,  taste  and  personality  to 
present  this  knowledge  in  the  form 
of  service  with  the  goods. 
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SETTINGS  FOR  HOUSEWARES 

DESIGNED  WITH  FUNCTIONAL  DISPLAY  UNITS 

Article  No.  6 

By  W.  L  STENSGAARD 


Sketch  No.  1 

WINDOW  DISPLAY  SETTING 

This  illustrates  the  arrangement  of  5  panels  IS  in.  wide  and 
two  panels  30  in.  wide — all  7  or  8  ft.  high — for  a  window 
display  setting.  The  connecting  pilasters  are  of  metal.  The 
setting  might  be  finished  in  a  green-blue  oil  color  and  trim¬ 
med  with  nickel  finish  pilasters.  The  bases  and  the  cube  in 
center  could  be  black  or  white.  The  shelves  could  be  dark 
blue  or  white.  Additional  merchandise  would,  of  course,  be 
placed  on  the  small  fixtures  in  the  foreground  and  on  the 
floor.  Molded  letters  could  be  used  to  tell  a  brief  sales  mes¬ 
sage  on  the  background. 


Let  us  hope  planning  for  1934  will  be  done  along 
more  constructive  lines  than  we  have  experienced 
in  the  past  few  years — a  type  of  planning  that  is 
not  a  helter-skelter,  hurry-scurry,  with  only  price  in¬ 
volved  promotions — a  planning  that  will  build  depart¬ 
ments  rather  than  make  them 
deteriorate  from  wear  and  tear. 

I  have  enjoyed  discussing  con- 
tempated  planning  with  many 
of  America’s  leading  retail  mer¬ 
chandise  men  during  the  last  60 
days,  and  I  know,  for  a  fact, 
that  there  has  been  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  turnover  in  the  direction  of 
ambition.  These  executives  now 
seem  to  see  the  time  is  ripe  for 
constructive  thinking  and  build¬ 
ing,  for  the  kind  of  planning  that 
develops  permanence  and,  most 
of  all,  a  more  satisfactory  kind  of  retail  business  and 
profit. 

We  cannot  discuss,  in  this  space,  an  entire  store.  For 
that  reason,  I  have  selected  one  department  in  which 
January,  February  and  March  activity  can  well  deserve 
December  planning.  This  is  the  much  neglected 
Housev/ares  Section.  I  say  “neglected”  because  for 
years  we  knew  it  as  a  traffic  bringer  and  loss  leader. 
It  lacked  any  keynote  of  fashion  and  was  merely  util¬ 


ized  as  a  section  of  utility.  Fashion  has  very  definitely 
crept  into  merchandise  of  the  Housewares  Section. 

Visualize,  if  you  will,  most  all  of  the  regular  com¬ 
modities  in  the  Housewares  Section  and  you  will  see  a 
distinct  changes  m  design.  The  alarm  clock,  the  flat 
iron,  toaster,  dishes,  stove  or 
what-not  all  have  seen,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  see,  marked  transforma¬ 
tions.  Yet  the  manner  in  which 
we  show  this  merchandise  to 
Mrs.  Consumer  remains  antique 
and,  if  you  will,  quite  dilapi¬ 
dated. 

An  analysis  of  properties  in 
display  departments  reveals  a  dis¬ 
tinct  lack  of  materials  suitable 
to  the  showing  of  major  house- 
wares  appliances.  Most  of  the 
display  investment  is  in  properties 
ready-to-wear,  millinery,  shoes  or 
Display  departments  must  have 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

Perhaps  this  article  will  come  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  merchandisers  of  the  House¬ 
wares  Department.  In  such  cases,  let  us 
suggest  that  you  secure  previous  copies  of 
The  Bulletin  and  review  articles  No.  1 
to  5  hy  Mr.  Stensgaard.  This  will  enable 
you  to  visualize  more  clearly  the  many 
advantages  of  this  functional  display  plan 
for  both  departmental  and  window  setups. 

most  suitable  to  the 
main  floor  lines. 
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Sketch  No.  2 

LARGE  WINDOW  DISPLAY 
This  setting  is  designed  for  showing  larger  Houseware 
Appliances.  The  entire  display  might  be  devoted  to  showing 
three  stoves  or  three  refrigerators,  or  a  combination  of  such 
units.  The  end  panel  at  left  is  a  15  in.  curve,  next  a  45  in. 
width,  next  30  in.  and  a  return  of  15  in.  width.  Then  a  15  in. 
curve  and  a  45  in.  center  panel  and  a  similar  arrangement 
on  the  right  hand  side.  The  center  panel  could  have  a  gradu¬ 
ated  shade  of  colors.  Small  silver  or  gold  moldings  are  placed 
on  the  base  of  the  curved  panels.  This  is  the  type  of  setting 
that  can  provide  a  real  selling  atmosphere  for  larger  house¬ 
hold  appliances.  The  message  about  each  appliance  can  be 
told  briefly  in  molded  letters  above  the  panel. 


properties  with  which  to  show  Housewares  lines ;  other¬ 
wise,  it  is  merely  a  job  of  setting  a  pot  here  and  a 
pan  there,  and  letting  the  public  view  as  it  will.  The 
showmanship  for  ready-to-wear  is  not  the  showmanship 
for  Housewares.  Refrigerators,  stoves,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  appliances,  china,  etc.,  need  entirely  different 
properties,  and  I  am  illustrating  herein  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  that  may  help  one  to  visualize  what  I  mean  by 
this  statement.  Such  properties  should  not  be  one-time 
affairs.  They  should  be  materials  that  are  flexible  in 
every  direction  and  that  can  constantly  be  used  in 


the  department  or  in  the  window,  or  in  related  depart¬ 
ments.  They  can  be  re-arranged  for  every  display  and 
mean  a  new  form  with  which  to  create  the  proper 
setting  for  various  lines  of  housewares  merchandise. 

Color  in  the  Housewares  Department  today  is  not 
the  color  of  yesteryear.  Today  they  are  smart,  modern 
and  in  keeping  with  good  taste.  They  should  be  shown 
with  the  same  good  taste.  Settings  need  not  all  be 
the  same  color  throughout  the  department,  merely  for 
uniformity,  but  they  should  exhibit  good  composition 
and  balance  of  color.  This  requires  proper  planning. 
The  Housewares  Department  of  today  may  have  20,000 


Sketch  No.  3 

HOUSEWARES  DISPLAY  WINDOW 

This  setting  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  a  combination 
of  small  merchandise  and  large  merchandise  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  arranged.  These  panels  can  be  set  together  in  20 
minutes  in  any  window.  A  combination  of  light  yellow  and 
cream  panels  is  very  smart,  the  inside  of  the  curved  panels 
being  finbhed  in  blue  with  white  shelves — the  connecting  pilas¬ 
ters  being  of  silver  finish.  Again  the  message  about  key 
merchandise  can  be  told  on  the  panels  with  molded  letters. 
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Sketch  No.  4 

SMALL  APPLIANCE  DISPLAY 

This  arrangement  of  panels  is  excellent  for  a  feature  of 
percolators  of  various  designs.  A  demonstrating  setup  can 
be  made  on  the  center  counter  and  other  models  can  be  shown 
on  the  shelf  arrangements.  Distinct  copy  can  be  placed  on 
the  front  panels  with  molded  letters.  Colored  lighting  effects 
from  the  inside  of  these  shafts  can  be  turned  on  the  ceiling 
to  attract  attention  to  this  demonstration.  Sales  can  be  made 
on  all  sides.  The  arrangement  might  be  used  for  a  feature 
demonstration,  interchanging  the  kind  of  merchandise  weekly. 


to  30,000  items  in  its  inventory.  They  are  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  colors  and  effects.  Therefore,  our  settings 
all  must  be  very  simple,  and  acceptable  to  this  grand 
collection  of  shapes,  sizes  and  effects.  One  may  answer 
that  this  is  a  job  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished.  I  would  rather  say  it  is  a  job  that  perhaps, 

in  most  cases,  has  not  as  yet  been  entirely  solved.  | 

I  do  believe  it  is  because  we  have  been  thinking  in 
too  many  directions,  rather  than  devoting  ourselves  to 
planning  a  sound  merchandising  setup  with  flexibility  ' 

that  is  needed  for  interchange  to  keep  the  Housewares - - - 

Department  from  becoming  monotonous. 

I  believe  flexibility  is  extremely  important.  The  properties  I  have  been  discussing  in  this  and  previous 

articles  are,  to  my  knowledge,  the  only  complete  set 
of  plans  and  properties  with  such  universal  flexibility. 
I  agree  that  you  will  call  them  simple,  yet  I  am  sure 
simplicity  is  very  much  to  be  desired  and,  after  all,  is 
'  usually  the  most  difficult  to  accomplish.  All  we  need 

to  do  is  look  about  our  Housewares  Sections  of  today, 

'  and  we  can  quickly  see  how  complicated  in  appearance 

^hey  really  are.  Anything  we  can  do  to  avoid  such 
visual  confusion  certainly  should  make  selection  and 
\  shopping  easier.  Anything  we  can  do  to  improve  the 

^B^  I  .  value  apparent  of  merchandise  certainly  should  assist 

accelerating  turnover — thus,  proper  display  becomes 
more  than  a  mere  gesture  or  arrangement  of  goods. 

It  becomes  the  medium  by  which  we  control  traffic 
through  the  department,  the  means  by  which  we  largely 
simplify  the  control  of  inventory,  the  means  by  which 


Sketch  No.  5 

AROUND  THE  POST  DISPLAY 

This  setup  of  panels  can  easily  be  set  about  a  square  or 
round  post.  It  affords  excellent  display  of  such  merchandise 
as  water  sets,  appliances,  paints,  etc.  A  small  table  or  demon¬ 
stration  can  be  set  in  front  of  each  curved  corner.  This 
affords  additional  display  or  demonstration  space. 
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department,  but  it  enables  you  to  interchange  those 
settings  at  will.  It  enables  you  to  add  to  your  equip¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time  without  the  necessity  of  throw¬ 
ing  away  your  previous  investment.  Thus  we  avoid, 
in  a  large  measure,  the  usually  rapid  depreciation  of 
display  equipment  investment.  Certainly,  this  is  a 
factor  any  organization  should  consider  at  the  time 
merchandise  presentation  properties  are  planned  or 
purchased. 

As  I  have  told  you  before,  these  display  panels  are 


Sketch  No.  6 


A  DEMONSTRATION  TABLE 


This  arrangement  affords  indirect  canopy  lighting  directly 
cn  the  demonstration.  Related  items  may  be  shown  in  the 
shelf  setups  at  either  end.  Copy  may  be  placed  on  the  outside 
of  shelf  enclosure.  Counter  assembled  with  flexible  panels; 
top  of  coimter  covered  with  Bakelite  or  linoleum;  upright 
pipes  lyi  in.  diameter  nickel,  brass,  or  copper  plated.  Knock¬ 
down  construction  for  compact  storage. 


Stock-keeping  is  made  easier  and,  most  of  all,  the  means 
by  which  shopping  is  made  more  pleasant.  It  is  also 
the  means  by  which  we  can  increase  our  average  unit 
sale  and  it  can  even  assist  to  decrease  the  rate  of  turn¬ 
over  in  employees  of  a  department.  The  easier  it  is 
for  a  sales  person  to  keep  stock,  to  keep  house,  and 
the  more  attractive  the  surrounding,  the  less  reason 
she  will  have  for  clianging  her  job.  Thus,  by  good 
display,  we  accomplish  much  that  ordinarily  is  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  calendar  of  promotion,  merchandising 
or  operating. 

The  plan  of  functional  display  settings  which  I  am 
offering  for  your  consideration  not  only  enables  you 
to  have  the  type  and  kind  of  setting  needed  in  every 


Sketch  No.  7 

DEPARTMENTAL  DEMONSTRATION  UNIT 

This  arrangement  is  excellent  for  the  paint  section  combina¬ 
tion  sales  and  demonstration  unit.  It  affords  a  liberal  display 
of  stock  and  an  opportunity  for  the  sales  person  to  sell  from 
all  sides.  In  a  busy  section,  it  affords  the  opportunity  for  two 
sales  people  to  work  efficiently.  The  sales  message  again 
arranged  on  the  panel  with  molded  letters. 
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constructed  on  a  standard  unit  of  dimension  which 
allows  their  automatic  interchangeability.  They  may 
be  any  heighth  required  for  your  department.  They 
may  be  covered  with  any  material,  or  they  may  be  in 
any  finish  from  plain  oil  paint  on  canvas  to  the  use  of 
lacquers  on  Masonite  or  Prestwood  and,  for  final  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  may  be  of  light  or  dark  wood  grain 
veneers.  The  trimmings  may  be  of  metal  in  any  finish 
you  select  to  harmonize  with  the  finish  of  the  panels. 
The  shelves,  bases  or  cubes,  as  shown  in  these  illus¬ 
trations,  are  also  built  on  a  standard  unit  of  dimension. 
This  means  that  they  may  be  constantly  used  in  any 
arrangement  you  may  make  with  the  panels  themselves. 
Thus,  with  a  simple  interchange  of  panel  arrange¬ 
ments,  occasionally,  and  a  new  coat  of  paint  or  lacquer, 
you  have  a  complete  re-arrangement  or  improvement 
in  your  department  setup  at  absolute  minimum  cost. 
If  you  want  panel  setups  in  the  windows,  they  can 
be  quickly  separated  and  used  for  display  settings  of 
your  merchandise.  When  not  in  use  in  tne  windows, 
they  can  be  placed  on  your  floors  in  any  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  I  have  illustrated  herein  or  in  previous  arti¬ 
cles — yes,  in  hundreds  of  other  shapes  or  arrange¬ 
ments  without  limit. 

Most  any  section  of  the  Housewares  Department 
can  show  improved  sales  with  proper  merchandise  ar¬ 
rangement.  This  may  not  mean  that  dozens  or  tons 
of  the  goods  need  be  piled  on  tables  or  stacked  in 
aisles.  It  may  mean  that  the  merchandise  will  appear 
to  have  greater  value  if  it  is  shown  with  some  sense 
of  respect  for  the  merchandise  itself.  After  all,  Mrs. 
Consumer  is  usually  only  interested  in  buying  when 
she  thinks  she  is  getting  her  money’s  worth.  There¬ 
fore,  if  a  piece  of  glassware  or  an  electrical  appliance 
is  marked  on  the  tag  $2.00,  and  is  shown  attractively, 
it  becomes  irresistible.  As  we  cut  down  the  resistance, 
we  obviously  ease  the  job  of  making  a  sale.  The  easier 
Mrs.  Consumer  finds  it  to  shop  in  your  department, 
the  more  times  she  will  be  inclined  to  visit  you,  and 


the  more  times  she  will  be  inclined  to  bring  her  neigh¬ 
bor.  Thus  an  attractive  department  also  becomes  an 
asset,  insofar  as  actually  attracting  traffic  is  concerned. 

We  usually  spend  tremendous  amounts  of  money 
in  newspapers  and  other  advertising  mediums  to  cause 
traffic.  Why  not  spend  a  little  of  this  money  to  insure 
ourselves  of  making  it  interesting  for  these  people  to 
come  to  our  Housewares  Section  and  even  to  the  point 
where  they  love  to  talk  about  it.  Thus  we  accomplish 
both  advertising  and  traffic  with  good  display. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  can  look  forward  to  many 
constructive  improvements  in  our  Houseware  Depart¬ 
ments  during  the  coming  year.  All  of  these  improve¬ 
ments  I  predict  will  be  smart,  simple,  yet  effective — 
and  those  which  are  most  effective  will  have  flexibility, 
interchangeability  and  ability  to  sell.  If  there  are  any 
further  questions  that  Bulletin  readers  might  care  to 
ask  regarding  this  outline  for  display  in  the  House- 
wares  Section,  I  will  be  only  too  happy  to  answer  them 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Perhaps  such  coordination 
can  develop  plans  and  ideas  that  may  prove  the  further 
advantages  of  The  Bulletin  and  the  Association  it 
represents.  What  suggestions  have  you  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  or  display  subject  we  might  discuss  and  illustrate 
in  the  next  issue  of  The  Bulletin? 


Sketch  No.  8 

WALL  DEMONSTRATION  UNIT 

This  arrangement  is  intended  for  use  against  a  wall.  The 
■  demonstration  has  space  back  of  the  counter  and  additional 
space  for  storage  or  indirect  lighting  effects.  It  also  affords 
the  opportunity  of  a  background  drop  being  placed  on  the 
wall  back  of  the  demonstration  for  additional  effea.  The 
arrangement  is  made  with  four  15  in.  panels,  two  30  in.  curved 
panels  and  a  connecting  piece  overhead — all  fastened  together 
with  metal  connections,  the  seams  between  panels  covered  on 
front  with  standard  connection  pilasters.  The  niches  afford 
individual  unit  displays  of  related  items  or  the  item  on  de¬ 
monstration.  A  smart  combination  is  brown  with  tan,  using 
brass  or  copper  pilasters. 
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Sketch  No.  9 
DOUBLE 

DEMONSTRATION 

UNIT 

This  may  be  arranged 
in  front  of  elevator  banks 
or  against  the  wall — yes, 
even  on  the  open  floor. 
Demonstrations  of  related 
items  may  take  place 
thereby  permitting  one 
demonstrator  to  turn  a 
prospect  over  to  the  other 
demonstrator  without 
confusion.  The  center 
column  affords  shelf  ar¬ 
rangements  to  the  back 
for  use  of  stock  for  de¬ 
monstrator  or,  reversing 
the  arrangement,  shelves 
may  be  exposed  to  the 
customer.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  made  with  four 
15  in.  panels,  four  IS  in. 
curved  panels  and  two 
30  in.  curved  panels  with 
niches.  Again,  copy  re¬ 
lating  to  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  may  be  placed  on 
the  headboards  or  on 
any  of  the  other  panels 
with  molded  letters.  An¬ 
other  color  combination 
would  be  a  peach  shade 
with  a  rather  dark  green, 
with  nickel  plated  trim. 
Counters  with  very  dark 
green  tops  and  sides  of 
counters  in  very  dark 
green  or  black. 


Bound  copies  of  The  Bulletin 


Many  events  of  vital  importance  to  Retailers  have  occurred  during  1933.  These 
events  have  Iteen  reported  most  fully,  with  comments  concerning  their  significance 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Craft,  in  the  monthly  issues  of  The  Bulletin.  A  1933 
Bound  Volume  will  preserve  these  important  documents  in  concise  and  attractive 
form,  for  ready  reference  in  the  years  to  come. 

This  Volume  will  lie  larger  than  those  of  former  years,  because  of  the  new  format 
of  The  Bulletin,  but  it  will  be  bound  to  harmonize  with  those  of  previous  years. 

Indispensable  for  every  Retailing  Library 


Order  your  copy  promptly.  Price  $5.50 

A  limited  number  of  Volumes  for  tbe  years,  1930,  1931  and  1932  still  available. 

Price  $5.00  each 
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EfFective  Merchandising 

of  Home  Furnishings 

McCutcheon’s  New  Division  Affords  Helpful  Ideas  For 
Profitable  Operation  of  Moderate  Sized  Departments 
By  K.  V.  NELSON 
Editor,  The  Bulletin 

- • - 


Home  Furnishings  Departments 
have  won  an  unenviable  record 
as  consistently  unprofitable  di¬ 
visions  in  most  of  our  member  stores 
that  carry  these  lines.  While  there 
are  always  exceptions  to  the  doleful 
story,  the  Controllers’  Congress  re¬ 
ports  on  Departmental  Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  Operating  Results  of 
Department  Stores  and  Specialty 
Stores,  for  the  past  few  years,  have 
shown  losses  tor  stores  in  every 
group,  classified  according  to  sales 
volume.  Whether  the  business  done 
is  between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000 
annually,  or  exceeds  $10,000,000  a 
year,  furniture ;  rugs  and  floor  cov¬ 
erings;  draperies,  curtains  and  up¬ 
holstery  ;  lamps  and  shades ;  china 
and  glassware ;  gift  shops ;  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  house  furnishings — all 
without  exception  have  shown  losses 
in  every  classification  in  the  1930, 
1931  and  1932  reports. 

Many  furniture  and  housewares 
merchandise  executives  have  the 
feeling  that  they  are  beaten  before 
they  start,  because  the  rentals  and 
other  overhead  costs  of  their  depart¬ 
ments  are  high.  One  even  hears  the 
question  raised  as  to  whether  de¬ 
partment  stores  should  attempt  to 
carry  furniture  or  house  furnish¬ 
ings. 

Establishing  a  New  Department 
When  James  McCutcheon  &  Co., 
New  York,  engaged  Chandler 
Cudlip  to  start  a  Home  Furnishings 
Division  for  them,  he  decided  to 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  The 
space  available  for  Home  Furnish- 


was  evident  that  the  stock  he  carried 
in  that  restricted  space  would  have 
to  be  chosen  with  the  greatest  care. 
Otherwise  customers,  would  be  dis¬ 
appointed  and  would  go  to  larger 
departments.  After  studying  the 
problem,  he  determined  that  the 
proper  procedure  was  not  to  spread 
a  limited  stock  over  all  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  usually  carried  in  such  de¬ 
partments  but  to  select  certain  lines 
and  concentrate  on  them. 

Choosing  the  Stock 

In  determining  what  to  include 
and  what  to  leave  out,  the  character 
of  the  store  and  the  related  lines 
already  carried  were  an  important 
factor.  Another  consideration  was 
the  relative  profit  possibilities  of 
various  lines.  As  shown  on  the  dia¬ 
gram  on  page  86,  it  was  decided  to 
divide  the  space  available  for  House 
Furnishings  among  curtains,  lamps, 
art  goods,  a  bath  shop,  ready-made 
draneries  and  drapery  yardage  and 
hardware. 

Curtains  were  chosen  because  it 
was  felt  that  they  were  a  profitable 
line  in  which  there  are  possibilities 
for  a  good  sales  volume.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  less  “grief”  in  them 
than  in  some  of  the  other  types 
of  merchandise  in  the  usual  Home 
Furnishings  Department. 

Lamps  were  selected  because 
there  was  no  other  lamp  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  neighlxjrhood  and  be¬ 
cause  lamps,  too,  offer  possibilities 
for  profits. 

The  store  was  already  carrying 
drapery  yardage  so  it  was  logical 


Home  Furnishings  Division  and 
that  ready-made  drapes  should  be 
added. 

Some  art  goods  had  also  been  a 
part  of  McCutcheon’s  stock  and 
these  lines  were  amplified,  since  they 
allow  more  flexibility  for  profit 
bringing  seasonal  offerings  than 
many  Home  Furnishings  lines  and 
also  because  they  fit  in  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  atmosphere  of  the  store. 

A  Bath  Shop  was  determined  upon 
because  it,  too,  offers  profit  possi¬ 
bilities  with  a  limited  stock,  and  ex¬ 
perience  had  proved  that  customers 
liked  to  buy  shower  curtains  and 
other  bathroom  appurtenances  to 
harmonize  with  the  curtains  and 
draperies  in  the  rest  of  the  house. 
Thus  it  was  both  logical  and  produc¬ 
tive  of  business  to  locate  a  Bath 
Shop  between  the  Curtain  and 
Drapery  Departments,  S3mewhat 
shielded  from  the  rest  of  the  floor 
but  easily  accessible. 

The  architect’s  plan  for  the  House 
Furnishings  floor  gives  one  a  good 
idea  of  the  relative  size  and  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  these  various  departments. 
The  color  scheme  of  this  entire  floor 
is  brown  and  oyster  white — very 
ixjpular  at  the  present  time  in  home 
decoration  but  seldom  seen  in  stores. 
The  white  makes  the  space  seem 
larger  than  it  actually  is  and  the 
white  Venetian  blinds  at  all  of  the 
windows  make  it  possible  to  control 
the  amount  of  light  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  an  effect  of  airiness. 

Displays 

The  Art  Needlework  materials 


mgs — two  floors,  each  with  an  area 
of  about  1700  square  feet — was 
much  smaller  than  the  usual  amount 
devoted  to  the  lines.  This  made  jx)s- 
sible  a  lower  rental,  lower  overhead 
costs,  and  the  possibilities  of  higher 
sales  i)er  square  foot.  However,  Mr. 
Cudlip  realized  that  nothing  so  rela¬ 
tively  simple  as  merely  cutting  the 
amount  of  floor  space  is  the  answer 
to  the  problem  of  making  a  Home 
Furnishings  Department  pay.  It 


that  this  should  be  moved  to  the  have  been  placed  at  the  front  of  the 


The  Curtain 
Displays  on  Mc- 
C H  t  c  h  e  on’ s 
House  Furnish¬ 
ings  Floor. 
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floor  where  jdaylight  is  available  for 
matching  samples.  The  colorful  gift 
wares  are  shown  against  the  wall 
at  the  left,  leading  the  eyes  of  the 
customer  on  to  the  very  front  of 
the  store,  as  she  steps  off  the 
elevator. 

There  is  little  opportunity  for 
major  changes  of  arrangement  in  the 
Lamp  Department,  since  the  wiring 
makes  it  necessary  to  keep  the  fix¬ 
tures  in  the  same  position,  but  the 
effects  to  be  gained  with  light  and 
colors  in  shades  and  bases,  permit  a 
variety  of  colorful  treatments. 

At  the  present  time  a  square  of 
Christmas  gifts  is  located  in  front 
of  the  elevators,  because  of  their 
seasonal  importance.  Before  that  a 
three-tiered  bin  of  cushions  stood  in 
this  vantage  point,  and  were  very 
productive  of  business. 

The  windows  directly  opposite  the 
elevators  are  used  for  drapery  dis¬ 
plays  and  a  novel  arrangement  has 
been  achieved  by  showing  harmoniz¬ 
ing  wall  paper  in  a  panel  surround¬ 
ing  them  to  give  an  ensemble  effect. 
It  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive  matter 
to  change  the  paper  when  new 
drapes  are  put  up,  and  the  increased 
effectiveness  fully  warrants  any 
added  effort  this  requires. 

The  standards  for  the  curtain  dis¬ 
plays  were  especially  designed  by 
the  architect  who  drew  up  the  plans 
for  the  department.  They  are  built 
on  substantial  center  posts  that  do 
not  require  any  projecting  feet  to 
trip  the  unwary  customer.  It  is 
possible  to  display  eight  separate 
pairs  of  curtains  upon  each  of  these 
standards.  Thus,  in  a  minimum 
amount  of  space,  the  customers  are 
able  to  examine  a  wide  variety  of 
curtains.  The  large  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  in  this  line  seems  to  prove 
the  principle  that  goods  well  dis¬ 
played  are  already  half  sold. 

A  Bath  Shop  display  extends  be¬ 
yond  the  Curtains,  along  the  rear 
wall  of  the  store,  and  discloses  the 
presence  of  the  Shop  to  customers 
as  soon  as  they  step  from  the  ele¬ 
vator.  Toilet  articles  and  accessor¬ 
ies  shown  on  modernistic  stands 
placed  directly  against  the  windows, 
form  a  novel  feature  of  the  Bath 
Shop  and  one  that  has  worked  out 
most  satisfactorily.  Shower  cur¬ 
tains,  sponges,  hampers,  bath  sets, 
towel  fixtures,  scales  and  dressing 
tables  are  among  the  items  shown. 

The  draperies  hung  at  the  rear  of 
the  Department  form  a  setting  for  a 
bed,  upon  which  matching  spreads 
can  be  displayed,  giving  the  ensem¬ 
ble  effect  for  the  benefit  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Drapery  yard  goods  are  displayed 
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in  long  bins  with  double  troughs, 
making  it  possible  for  customers  to 
examine  the  materials  at  their  leis¬ 
ure.  The  only  counters  used  are 
placed  in  the  least  conspicuous  part 
of  the  department — around  the  cor¬ 
ner  from  the  elevators. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  appearnce  of  the  floor  as  a 
whole — that  is,  spots  of  color  are 
arranged  at  the  end  of  each  aisle 
so  that  the  attention  of  the  customer 
is  carried  on  to  these  points;  the 
displays  in  the  center  of  the  room 
are  low,  building  to  higher  displays 
along  the  walls.  Artificial  flowers 
and  gift  items  make  colorful  masses 
near  the  elevators.  No  changes  are 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  de¬ 
partment  without  carefully  consid¬ 
ering  the  new  display,  not  only  on 
its  own  merits,  but  as  a  part  of  the 
total  ensemble. 

The  Furniture  Floor 

There  is  not  space  in  this  issue 
of  The  Bulletin  to  discuss  in  de¬ 
tail  the  furniture  department,  but 
the  same  selective  principle  held  true 
here.  It  was  obviously  impossible  in 
the  floor  area  available  to  stock  a 
complete  assortment  of  furniture, 
even  if  the  merchandise  were  sold 
only  from  samples.  At  the  present 
time  the  department  carries  occas¬ 
ional  furniture,  for  which  there  is  a 
good  demand,  and  which  does  not 
require  the  stocking  of  numerous 
pieces  of  one  design.  Mattresses  are 
also  carried,  since  McCutcheon’s  had 
for  many  years  made  a  specialty  of 
bedding,  and  this  was  the  logical 
completion  of  a  line  for  which  a 
proved  demand  already  existed. 

As  the  store  has  the  fabrics  for 
custom  upholstery,  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  cover  furniture  to  order. 

This  business  is  developing  most  sat¬ 
isfactorily,  both  from  a  sales  and 
profit  standpoint  in  conjunction 
with  the  sale  of  draperies. 

Scatter  rugs  are  carried,  though 
there  is  no  attempt  to  stock  a  full 
assortment  of  floor  coverings.  Mr. 

Cudlip  is  still  experimenting  with 
rugs  to  see  just  what  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  stock  for  his  department 
may  be. 

A  Valuable  Example 

Retailers  who  do  not  want  to  dis- 

continue  their  Home  Furnishings  him,  he  has  come  upon  the  correct 
Divisions,  yet  do  not  wish  to  go  on  answer  for  many  stores.  That  is,  by 
operating  losing  departments,  with  careful  selection  of  merchandise 
their  figures  in  red  ink,  should  find  which  is  best  suited  to  the  type  of 
help  in  solving  their  quandary  in  store  and  the  clientele  it  serves, 
Mr.  Cudlip’s  skilful  method  of  rather  than  stocking  a  complete  line 
handling  these  departments.  Per-  of  Home  Furnishings ;  by  exercising 
haps,  in  working  out  the  answers  to  great  care  in  making  displays  at- 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★  McCUTCHEOK’S  ★  ★  ★  ★  * 

■k  k 

it  again  offers  fine  * 


MARQUISETTE 

CURTAINS 


at  a  great  saving  to  you 

Only  occotioneHy  does  on  opportunity  occur  wHero  o 
storo  is  oblo  **to  scoop**  lt»o  morfiet  with  such  on  ox- 
troordinory  purchoso.  McCutchoon's  hos  done  this,  ond 
offers  these  fine  morquisette  curtoins,  ruffled  or  toilored. 
AH  sole  priced,  1900  poirs  of  the  quolify  thof  ordi- 
,norily  setts  for  $1^5.  GwonHHes  linilled  ••  staled. 


RufFled  Curtains  Tailored  Curtains 

^.00,.^  ^.00 


DoHmI,  Sl'and  44' wick  by  yds. 

MI500  poirs,  fine  quolity, 
extro  wide  curtains  in  3 
dots.  Priscillo  style,  etru 
or  creom. 


iher  4,  except 


McCutcheon’s 


A  very  productive  ad,  giving  descriptive 
details  and  reproductions  of  swatches 
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PRICES  CONSIDERED  FAIR  FOR  DRESS  MATERIALS 

Cotton  Wash  Goods 

Range  . 

Typical  figure  . 

Percentage  naming  price 
price  higher  than  50^ 

Those  who  do 
no  sewing  for 
themselves 

15<J  to  $2.00 

50<^ 

33-l/37c 

Those  who  do 
only  remodel¬ 
ing 

854  to  $1.00 

100% 

Those  who  sew 
less  than  50% 
of  own  clothes 

15^  to  69^ 

35^ 

12}^% 

Those  who  sew 
50%  of  own 
clothes 

10^  to  80^ 

50<S 

10% 

Those  who  sew 
most  of  their 
own  clothes 

15<  to  50^ 

50< 

None 

Silks  {Daytime) 

Range  . 

Typical  figure  . 

Percentage  naming  price 
higher  than  $1.25 

45<f  to  $3.50 
$1.50 

55% 

95^  to  $2.00 
$2.00 

75% 

46^  to  $3.00 
$1.50 

25% 

604  to  $1.50 
$1.00 

20% 

50^  to  $1.50 
$1.25 

33-1/3% 

Silks  (Evening) 

Range  . 

Typical  figure  . 

Percentage  naming  price, 
higher  than  $2.00 

75<t  to  $3.00 
$2.50 

45% 

$1.70  to  $5.00 
$2.00 

75% 

674  to  $4.50 
$2.00 

32% 

754  to  $3.00 
$2.00 

None 

$1.25  to  $3.00 
$1.50 

I2y2% 

Woolens 

Range  . 

Typical  figure  . 

Percentage  naming  price, 
higher  than  $1.50 

m  to  $3.00 
$1.50 

45% 

$1.00  to  $3.00 
$1.50 

75% 

35^  to  $3.00 
$1.25 

20% 

894  to  $1.50 
$1.50 

None 

254  to  $2.50 
$1.25 

50% 

Trimmings 

Range  . 

Tyoical  figure  . 

Percentage  naming  price, 
higher  than  $1.00 

25<^  to  $1.00 

75^ 

33-1/3% 

50^  to  $5.00 
$1.50 

66-2/3% 

Kkl  to  $2.00 
$1.00 

35% 

10<‘  to  $2.00 
$1.00 

43% 

204  to  $3.00 
$1.00 

33-1/3% 

Patterns 

Range  . 

Typical  figure  . 

Percentage  naming  price 
higher  than  50iS 

25<‘  to  85^ 

50^ 

37% 

35^  to  $2.00 
504 

75% 

1(W  to  754 

354 

12% 

10^  to  $1.00 
35^ 

22% 

25^  to  $2.00 

35-45< 

25% 

tionecl  one  or  more  of  the  above  suggestions  in  response  of  50  cents,  but  all  of  those  who  did  only  remodeling 
to  this  inquiry.  Others  suggested  that  salespeople  considered  85  cents  or  $1.00  a  yard  a  fair  price, 
should  know  their  stocks  better  and  that  they  should  As  a  general  rule,  those  who  did  only  remodeling 
be  able  to  explain  the  construction  and  quality  of  ma-  seemed  more  ready  to  pay  higher  prices  than  the  others, 
terials,  whether  material  is  all  wool  or  part  cotton,  all  whereas  those  who  make  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
silk  or  part  or  all  rayon,  etc.  Some  stated  that  they  own  clothes^  mentioned  lower  prices.  This  may  be  due 
should  “learn  how  to  sell”.  to  the  fact  that  those  who  do  more  sewing  are  better 

Of  those  who  do  the  greater  share  of  their  own  acquainted  with  prevailing  prices  for  yard  goods,  trim¬ 
sewing,  practically  50%  reported  they  think  they  get  mings,  and  patterns,  or  it  may  mean  that  those  who 
a  l)etter  selection  of  fabrics  as  to  design  and  quality,  do  a  good  deal  of  sewing  do  it  because  they  haven’t 
when  making  their  own  clothes,  than  they  do  in  the  very  much  money  to  spend,  and  are  therefore  obliged 
ready-made  garments.  On  the  other  hand,  84  per  cent  to  confine  themselves  to  the  lower  price  ranges, 
of  those  who  could  not  sew  or  did  less  than  one-third  In  all  but  one  or  two  cases,  the  price  per  yard  for 
of  their  sewing  thought  the  design  and  quality  of  fab-  silk  to  be  used  in  dresses  for  evening  wear  was  appre- 
rics  bought  in  piece  goods  was  not  better  than  in  the  ciably  higher  than  that  for  silk  to  be  used  in  dresses 
ready-made  dresses.  Of  those  who  do  little  sewing  but  for  daytime  wear.  The  lowest  cost  per  yard  for  day- 
felt  the  yard  goods  are  superior,  the  majority  stated  time  silks  was  45  cents,  whereas  the  lowest  for  evening 
that  this  was  the  main  reason  they  wanted  to  learn  to  silks  was  67  cents.  The  highest  price  suggested  for 
sew.  Among  those  who  can  sew,  the  importance  of  daytime  silks  was  $3.00,  but  for  evening  silks,  the 
better  quality  in  piece  goods  was  emphasized  particu-  prices  were  sometimes  as  high  as  $4.50  or  $5.00  per 
larly  for  children’s  clothing,  lingerie  and  blouses.  Better  yard. 

selection  in  piece  goods  departments  was  mentioned  as  The  typical  figure  for  daytime  silks  was  between 
a  factor  when  wanting  a  certain  color  or  fabric.  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  yard,  but  a  large  percentage  of  those 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  most  of  the  who  did  only  remodeling  or  who  did  no  sewing  at  all 
replies  indicated  that  50  cents  was  considered  a  good  mentioned  higher  prices.  Less  than  one  quarter  of 
price  per  yard  to  pay  for  cotton  wash  goods.  In  a  those  who  did  a  considerable  portion  of  their  own  sew- 
few  instances,  the  reports  cited  prices  of  $1.00  a  yard  ing  quoted  prices  higher  than  $1.25  as  fair  for  this 
or  more  for  this  type  of  material,  but  the  majority  of  type  of  material. 

the  replies  were  at  or  under  the  50  cent  figure.  None  For  evening  silks,  $2.00  and  more  was  the  usual  figure 
of  those  doing  their  own  sewing  cited  a  price  in  excess  (Continued  on  page  111) 
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Keeping  on  the  Quality  Standard 

{Continued  from  page  52) 


fact  that  both  manufacturers  and 
retail  merchants  are  gathered  here 
together.  Certainly  that  is  the  way 
it  should  be.  Looking  ahead  to  the 
future  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  I  can 
imagine  a  time  when  the  retailer  and 
manufacturer  will  work  together  on 
all  our  common  problems  as  closely 
as  you  are  working  together  in  the 
protection  of  fashion  design.  The 
old  day  of  combat  between  producer 
and  distributor  is  rapidly  passing. 
Separately,  neither  can  see  the  whole 
picture.  Each  is  dependent  upon  the 
other,  which  means  that  the  only 
road  to  progress  is  the  road  of  co¬ 
operation. 

When  we  each  sat  down  to  write 
our  codes,  how  forcibly  was  driven 
home  the  interdependence  of  our 
two  groups.  Wherever  provisions 
have  been  included  in  the  code  of 
either  merchant  or  manufacturer 
that  work  unfairly  to  the  other,  then 
we  may  be  sure  that  those  provi¬ 
sions  ultimately  will  have  to  be  cor¬ 
rected.  Just  at  present  the  questions 
of  terms  and  discounts  in  some  of 
the  codes  is  a  much  disputed  one. 
To  settle  the  question  wisely,  the 
effect  on  both  the  retailer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  must  be  considered,  for  if 
action  is  taken  that  injures  one  side, 
the  other  is  sure  to  suffer. 

The  retailer’s  greatest  problem  at 
the  moment  is  to  reduce  his  cost  of 
distribution.  Insofar  as  this  can  be 
done  by  increasing  sales  volume,  so 
much  the  better;  but  there  is  little 
immediate  prospect  of  enough  more 
volume  to  leave  a  margin  between 
•total  sales  and  operating  expenses. 
Expenses  must  be  reduced.  When 
we  see  that  last  year  the  average  of 
department  stores  showed  a  net  op¬ 
erating  loss  of  6j4%,  and  that  this 
year  the  loss  is  running  about  the 
same  figure,  it  is  obvious  that  some 
radical  steps  must  be  taken. 

Payroll,  the  largest  item  of  ex¬ 
pense,  is  rather  rigidly  fixed.  If 
anything,  it  will  have  to  go  up  next 
year.  Rents  have  been  reduced  about 
as  much  as  they  can  be.  Taxes  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  headed  upward.  Where, 
then  can  the  saving  be  made?  The 
answer  is  that  it  must  be  in  the 
efficiency  of  operation,  quality  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  elimination  of  unfair 
competitive  practices  and  elimination 
of  abuse  of  customer  privileges. 
These  are  the  factors  on  which  we 
must  pin  our  hopes,  and  in  whole 
they  are  very  substantial. 

Adherence  to  quality  standards 
opens  the  way  to  a  number  of  these 


possible  savings,  and  so  does  the 
work  which  you  are  doing  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  ownership  of  fashion  de¬ 
sign.  Pirating  of  design  certainly 
is  one  of  the  foremost  causes  of 
markdowns,  and  markdowns  last 
year  cost  the  department  stores  of 
this  country  9.6%  of  their  net  sales, 
and  they  cost  the  specialty  stores 
11%.  If,  through  the  extension  of 
your  efforts  and  with  the  support 
that  should  be  forthcoming  from 
every  honest  merchant  and  manu¬ 
facturer,  we  can  curb  the  copying 
and  bootlegging  of  styles,  we  shall 
have  removed  a  very  substantial  part 
of  the  markdown  loss. 

Merchandise  Returns 

Returns  of  merchandise  and  al¬ 
lowances  are  another  leak  and  of 
even  greater  proportions.  As  shown 
by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business 
Research,  last  year  the  amount  of 
returns  and  allowances  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  averaged  12.4%  of  net 
sales,  and  in  specialty  stores  18%. 
These  ratios  are  fully  a  third  higher 
than  they  were  some  five  years  pre¬ 
vious.  The  actual  cost  of  these  re¬ 
turns  to  the  stores  totals  something 
over  $100,000,000  annually.  To  an 
extent  the  correction  lies  in  teaching 
the  consumer  to  think  before  she 
buys,  but  in  large  measure  the 
amount  of  returns  rests  on  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  satisfaction  of  merchandise 
sold.  Quality  merchandise  breeds 
few  returns  and  few  regrets  for  the 
customer,  retailer  or  manufacturer. 
By  adhering  strictly  to  quality  mer¬ 
chandise,  by  eliminating  errors  in 
the  store’s  service  and  by  curbing 
customers’  abuse  of  the  return  priv¬ 
ilege,  we  should  at  least  be  able  to 
cut  in  half  this  loss  in  business  of 
12%  or  18%.  If  we  could  cut  both 
our  markdowns  and  our  losses  from 
returned  merchandise  by  half,  it 
would  mean  the  difference  between 
a  staggering  net  loss  and  a  fair  net 
profit  to  the  average  retail  store  in 
this  country. 

Up  to  date  most  of  us  find  that 
the  N.  R.  A.  has  increased  the  cost 
of  doing  business.  In  the  long  run 
I  believe  we  shall  find  it  reduces  our 
costs,  or  at  least  it  reduces  the  ratio 
of  expense  to  sales.  The  item  of 
advertising  is  a  case  in  point.  Last 
year  the  department  stores  spent  an 
average  of  4  cents  of  each  sales 
dollar  for  advertising;  in  1930  the 
average  advertising  cost  was  3j4% 
and  in  1926  it  was  3%.  Most  of  the 
rise  in  cost  doubtless  was  due  to 
lower  sales  volume,  but  for  years 


it  has  been  apparent  that  if  adver¬ 
tising  could  be  made  clean,  or  even 
cleaner  than  it  is,  so  that  the  public 
could  learn  to  believe  our  advertising 
a  tremendous  saving  in  our  advertis¬ 
ing  costs  would  be  gained.  Under 
the  N.  R.  A.  I  believe  the  time  is 
coming  when  such  a  reform  will  be 
accomplished.  Already  a  step  has 
been  taken  in  the  right  direction, 
through  the  banning  ot  clearly  pred¬ 
atory  advertising  and  certain  other 
restrictions.  It  is  a  line  ot  attack 
we  should  carry  forward  with  ut¬ 
most  vigor  in  our  crusade  for  lower 
distribution  costs. 

Many  oi  the  abuses  of  privileges 
by  customers  will  have  to  be  cor¬ 
rected.  When  we  see  that  in  the 
first  half  of  1933  the  average  col¬ 
lection  ratio  of  retail  stores  was  only 
36%,  and  that  instead  of  paying  in 
30  days  the  average  customer  is  tak¬ 
ing  60  to  90  clays,  the  cost  involved 
becomes  a  formidable  item.  1  imag¬ 
ine  that  some  of  the  manufacturers 
also  feel  the  same  way.  To  a  large 
degree  such  abuse  has  come  about 
through  lack  of  unified  action  by 
the  stores  on  a  consistent  collection 
policy.  For  ten  nunths  of  the  year 
we  try  to  educate  customers  to  pay 
in  30  days,  but  in  August  we  hold  a 
winter  coat  sale  on  which  we  adver¬ 
tise  a  November  dating,  and  in  No- 
vemlier  we  advertise  that  November 
purchases  need  not  be  paid  for  until 
January.  No  wonder  collections  are 
slow.  The  only  solution  obviously 
is  to  maintain  a  standard  and  consis¬ 
tent  collection  policy  the  whole  year 
round  and  have  all  stores  stick  to  it. 

If  we  read  the  signs  right,  there 
seems  every  indication  that  the  com¬ 
ing  year  will  bring  radical  price  ad¬ 
vances  over  present  levels.  The  rise 
in  prices  may  be  so  rapid  as  to  set 
up  an  entirely  new  lot  of  problems 
for  the  retailer  and  manufacturer. 
The  temptation  to  sacrifice  essential 
quality  in  order  to  maintain  lormer 
price  lines  probably  will  come  with 
redoubled  force.  Let  us  here  and 
now  make  up  our  minds  that,  come 
what  may,  we  will  not  step  into  that 
pitfall.  What  the  dollar  will  be 
worth  is  a  matter  out  of  our  hands, 
but  what  the  consumer  can  expect 
of  our  merchandise,  is  something 
we  can  and  must  control.  Nations 
may  go  off  the  gold  standard  and 
profit  by  it,  but  the  merchant  or 
manufacturer  who  goes  off  the  qual¬ 
ity  standard  is  sure  to  find  himself 
in  trouble.  Let  us  each,  for  himself, 
resolve  that  whatever  prices  may  do, 
our  customers  can  have  confidence 
that  any  merchandise  bought  of  us 
will  give  unvarying  service  and  sat¬ 
isfaction. 
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Why  Not  A  Business  Women’s  Shop? 

By  KAREN  VINCENT 
- • - 


Stores  now  have  special  shops 
for  debutantes,  for  college  girls, 
for  the  “not  slender”,  and  for 
many  a  specially  designated  group 
— but  the  business  woman,  as  a 
special  class  with  special  sartorial 
problems,  does  not  seem  to  receive 
proportionate  attention,  if  one  con¬ 
siders  the  numbers  and  purchasing 
power  of  this  group. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  recall  ever 
seeing  an  advertisement  showing  a 
well  groomed  woman  at  her  desk 
or  in  any  setting  indicating  that  it 
was  her  place  of  business.  Dozens 
of  windows  have  lieen  devoted  dur¬ 
ing  recent  weeks  to  showing  the  cor¬ 
rect  clothes  to  wear  to  football 
games,  although  attendance  at  games 
is  far  from  being  a  major  activity 
in  any  girl’s  life.  But  appropriate 
business  garb,  shown  in  a  business 
setting,  is  as  conspicuous  for  its 
absence  in  window  displays  as  it  is 
in  newspaper  advertising.  Yet  thou¬ 
sands  of  women  spend  six  days  out 
of  seven  at  business  and  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  they  be  appropriately 
garbed. 

Neglected  at  Fashion  Shows 

The  same  blind  spot  in  the  vision 
of  those  merchandising  women’s 
apparel  is  evident  in  most  fashion 
shows.  There  are  street  frocks, 
afternoon  frocks,  tea  gowns,  even¬ 
ing  gowns,  sportswear — special  cos¬ 
tumes  for  practically  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  night,  but  a  ward¬ 
robe  for  the  business  woman  is  sel¬ 
dom  presented.  At  fashion  show¬ 
ings,  I  have  heard  complaints  from 
those  alxjut  me:  “These  are  lovely 
things,”  they  mutter,  “but  where 
could  I  wear  them?  There  isn’t 
a  thing  here  that  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  work.” 

It  is  true  that  married  women  and 
debutantes  can  devote  much  more 
time  to  shopping  than  can  the  girls 
and  women  who  must  be  at  their 
places  of  business  all  day  and  can 
only  dart  out  at  lunch  time  or  after 
five  o’clock  to  make  purchases.  The 
buyers  and  the  salespeople  are  much 
more  conscious  of  the  tastes  and 
requirements  of  the  leisure  group. 
They  buy  with  them  in  mind  and  ad¬ 
vertising  is  planned  to  bring  them 
into  a  store.  It  is  true,  toD,  that 
business  girls,  when  buying  party 
frocks  or  Sunday  night  gowns,  prob¬ 
ably  prefer  to  purchase  them  in  a 


debutante  shop,  because  they  wish 
to  appear  as  chic  or  luxurious  as  any 
society  belle. 

But  business  clothes  are  the  im¬ 
portant  items  in  the  budgets  of  busi¬ 
ness  women — ^and  it  is  surprising 
how  hard  it  is  to  ferret  out  just  the 
appropriate  things.  Particularly  is 
this  true  when  shopping  has  to  be 
done  in  Saturday  afternoon  crowds 
or  in  the  above  mentioned  noon 
hour  scurry. 

Needs  of  Business  Women 

Just  what  does  a  business  woman 
need?  Because  there  have  been  so 
few  instances  of  promotions  of  ap¬ 
propriate  wardrobes,  it  seems  easier 
to  begin  by  pointing  out  what  she 
cannot  use. 

Obviously  hostess  gowns  and 
elaborate  afternoon  frocks  are  in¬ 
appropriate.  Laces  and  metal  cloth 
and  all  the  lovely  fabrics  that  allure 
the  shopper  have  to  be  passed  reso¬ 
lutely  by.  Dresses  must  be  simple, 
well  made — and  easily  laundered  or 
cleaned,  since  they  must  be  worn 
all  day  and  must  be  kept  fresh  and 
neat  amid  the  soot  showers  of  even 
the  finest  city  offices. 

Get  something  tailored,  is  the 
answer  that  comes  to  mind  when 
those  requirements  are  mentioned. 
But  most  tailored  things  are  too 
severe.  There  was  a  time  when  busi¬ 


ness  women  thought  they  had  to 
look  mannish  and  affected  severely 
tailored  suits.  For  women  who  work 
“on  the  outside”  making  business 
calls,  such  suits  are  still  the  best 
thing — if  one  is  the  type  that  can 
wear  tailored  things  well.  But  the 
business  woman  does  not  want  her 
clothes  too  plain — too  severe — any 
more  than  she  wants  them  too  fussy. 
Her  most  important  contacts  are 
frequently  made  during  business 
hours.  The  reactions  she  causes  in 
those  around  her  is  an  important 
factor  in  her  success  and  every 
woman  wants  to  be  as  well  dressed’ 
as  possible.  She  wants  feminine 
touches  that  increase  her  attractive¬ 
ness.  Business  women  want  some¬ 
thing  dressier  than  sportswear  but 
not  so  dressy  as  most  afternoon 
frocks. 

Requires  Too  Much  Time 

Of  course  every  store  carries  such 
garments  in  stock.  By  searching  dili¬ 
gently,  appropriate  things  can  be 
ferreted  out.  But  few  business 
women  have  time  for  this  detective 
work.  Many,  moreover,  have  never 
had  the  time  to  study  their  own  re¬ 
quirements.  They  do  not  know  what 
to  look  for,  even  when  they  have 
time  that  could  be  devoted  to  the 
quest.  They  become  the  victims  of 
their  own  lack  of  judgment  and  buy 
(Continued  on  page  115) 


It’s  just  as  well  this 
chap  didn’t  plan  to 
attend  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  Convention. 
(See  pages  to  ) 
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Summary  of  Approved  Manufacturer’s  Codes 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


Business  Furniture,  Storage 
Equipment,  and  Filing  Supply 
Industry — Continued 

Misrepresentation :  The  making 
of  deceptive  statements,  by  way  of 
advertisement  or  otherwise ;  the 
marking  or  branding  of  products  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
misleading  purchasers;  the  sale  or 
offering  for  sale  of  any  products 
with  the  intent  to  deceive,  or  the 
effect  of  deceiving  the  purchaser  by 
false  or  misleading  statements,  or  by 
concealment  of  the  facts  concerning 
grade,  quality,  character,  nature, 
origin,  manufacture,  or  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  item  of  industry  prod¬ 
ucts,  is  prohibited. 

Guarantee  Against  Price  Decline: 
The  extension  of  guarantees  to  pur¬ 
chasers  against  advance  or  decline  in 
price  is  prohibited. 

Price  Publication :  Members  of 
the  industry  are  to  publish  price 
lists  for  every  item  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  destandardized  or 
obsolete  lines,  together  with  dis¬ 
counts  allowed  to  various  classes  of 
customers  and  allowances  made  for 
used  products.  Allowances  for  used 
industry  products,  or  sales  of  prod¬ 
ucts  shall  not  be  made,  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  terms  and  conditions 
more  favorable  to  one  purchaser 
than  to  another.  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  sell  any  product  con¬ 
trary  to  his  published  prices,  dis¬ 
counts,  or  terms  of  sale,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  an 
agent,  dealer,  broker,  or  otherwise. 
No  member  of  the  industry  shall 
designate  any  current  line  as  de¬ 
standardized  or  obsolete,  unless  in 
fact  such  line  has  been  discontinued. 

Terms:  For  steel  office  furniture 
and  visible  filing  equipment,  terms 
of  sales  to  dealers  are  2  per  cent  10th 
prox.,  net  30th  prox.,  on  sales  at 
retail  (one  order,  one  delivery)  no 
discount  for  early  payment.  For 
steel  lockers  and  steel  shelving,  there 
are  no  cash  discounts.  On  sales  to 
consumer  or  user,  terms  are  30 
days  net;  if  a  job  is  to  be  erected, 
terms  are  net  cash  upon  completion. 

False  Records:  Withholding  from 
or  inserting  in  an  invoice  or  contract 
statements  which  make  the  invoice 
or  contract  a  false  record,  wholly  or 
in  part,  of  the  transaction  represent¬ 
ed  on  the  face  thereof.  Is  prohibited. 
Postdating,  or  predating  a  contract 
or  invoice  except  to  conform  to  a 
bona  fide  agreement  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  sale  of  products  on  the  pre¬ 
date,  is  prohibited. 


Business  Furniture,  Storage 
Equipment,  and  Filing  Supply 
Industry — Continued 

Concealed  Bidding:  The  inclus¬ 
ion  of  prices,  discounts,  or  terms  on 
any  items  of  industry  product  with 


NRA  Labels  Required  Under 

Approved  Manufacturers’ 
Codes 

In  accordance  with  their  code 
requirements,  the  following  indus¬ 
tries  have  set  up  mechanisms  for 
the  regulation  of  NRA  labels  for 
their  products.  (Under  Article 
IX,  Section  2,  of  the  Retail  Code, 
you  may  not  purchase,  sell  or 
exchange  such  merchandise  unless 
the  label  is  attached.) 

Women's  Coat  and  Suit  Indus¬ 
try  :  Manufacturers  are  required 
to  label  merchandise  manufactured 
after  October  9. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing  Indus¬ 
try:  Manufacturers  are  required 
to  label  merchandise  manufactured 
and  shipped  after  October  10. 

Corset  and  Brassiere  Industry: 
Manufacturers  are  required  to 
label  merchandise  manufactured 
after  November  15,  but  need  not 
label  their  old  stock  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  although  they 
are  permitted  to  do  so.  All  goods 
shipped  after  January  1,  1934, 
should  bear  the  NRA  label. 

The  following  industries  have 
provisions  in  their  codes  for  the 
regulation  of  the  NRA  label,  but 
up  to  December  1  had  not  an¬ 
nounced  the  setting  up  of  appro¬ 
priate  machinery  by  their  Code 
Authorities : 

Dress  Industry 

All  Metal  Insect  Screen  Industry 

Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  &  Belt 
Manufacturing  Industry 

Novelty  Curtain,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads  and  Novelty  Pillow 
Industry 

Cotton  Garment  Industry 

Members  will  be  informed  of 
the  new  developments  through 
notices  that  will  appear  each  month 
in  The  Bulletin. 


prices,  discounts,  or  terms  of  any 
other  product,  or  products,  or  any 
means  used  to  quote  or  contract  to 
sell  any  industry  products  in  any 
manner  which  prevents  any  inter¬ 
ested  person  from  obtaining  accur¬ 
ate  information  as  to  the  actual 
prices  charged  for  such  industry 
products  separately,  is  prohibited. 

Specials:  No  item  of  industry 
products  which  is  not  covered  by  the 
published  list  prices  of  the  manu- 


Business  Furniture,  Storage 
Equipment,  and  Filing  Supply 
Industry — Continued 

facturer  thereof  shall  be  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  at  net  prices,  dis¬ 
counts,  or  terms  more  favorable  to 
the  purchaser  than  the  most  favor¬ 
able  published  discounts,  terms,  or 
net  prices  applying  to  such  items. 

Extras  and  Deductions:  Except 
in  the  Visible  Filing  Equipment  In¬ 
dustry,  the  Code  Authority  for  each 
division  of  the  industry  may  estab¬ 
lish  minimum  additions  to  and  max¬ 
imum  deductions  from  the  base 
prices  of  the  various  products,  for 
the  use  of  members  in  determining 
the  list  prices  of  variations  from 
the  base  products. 

Buying  Agreements:  The  dis¬ 
counts,  terms,  expiration  dates,  and 
customers’  names  of  all  buying 
agreements,  written  or  oral,  on  any 
other  than  a  one-order-one-delivery 
basis,  in  force  at  the  effective  date 
of  this  code,  and  all  such  new  or 
renewed  agreements  shall  be  report¬ 
ed  to  the  Code  Committee  at  the 
time  they  become  effective.  The 
discounts  and  terms  of  all  such 
new  agreements  shall  be  as  pro¬ 
vided  above  (See  under  heading, 
“Terms”).  T^is  applies  only  to 
Steel  Office  Furniture  and  to  Verti¬ 
cal  Filing  Equipment. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Selling 
below  cost  and  defamation  of  com¬ 
petitors  are  prohibited. 

CLEANING  AND  DYEING 
TRADE 

Approved  November  8 
Effective  November  20 

Covers:  All  cleaning  and  dyeing 
establishments — that  is,  any  place  or 
vehicle  where  the  service  of  dry- 
cleaning,  wet-cleaning  as  a  process 
incidental  to  dry-cleaning,  dyeing, 
spotting,  and/or  finishing  any  fabric 
is  rendered  for  hire,  or  is  sold,  re¬ 
sold,  or  offered  for  sale  or  resale. 
The  term  does  not  include  establish¬ 
ments  where  any  such  service  is 
performed  solely  in  the  course  of 
the  original  manufacture  of  fabrics. 
(The  term  “finishing”  as  used  here¬ 
in  means  the  process  of  pressing 
and/or  reshaping  any  fabric,  which 
is  designed  to  restore  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  shape,  dimensions,  and 
contour  of  said  fabric.  The  term 
“fabric”  as  used  herein  means  any 
article  of  wearing  apparel,  including 
hats,  household  furnishing,  rug,  tex¬ 
tile,  fur  and  leather. 

Standards:  The  Code  Authority 
shall  have  the  power  and  duty  of 
adopting  and  prescribing  minimum 
standards  of  quality  for  each  of  the 
.several  types  of  service  performed 
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Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Trade 
— Continued 

by  the  cleaning  and  dyeing  trade. 
Selling  or  offering  to  sell  below  the 
minimum  standards  is  prohibited. 

Hours  of  Opening  and  Closing: 
The  Code  Authority  shall  have  the 
power  and  duty  of  prescribing  uni¬ 
form  hours  for  opening  and  closing 
retail  outlets  for  each  region  or  lo¬ 
cality,  with  due  regard  for  the  needs 
and  customs  of  such  regions  and  lo¬ 
calities. 

Prices :  The  Code  Authority  shall 
have  the  power  and  duty  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  prescribe  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  minimum  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  by  regions  and/or  local  areas 
for  the  several  services  comprised 
within  the  definition  of  cleaning  and 
dyeing.  Any  minimum  prices  thus 
established  may  from  time  to  time 
lie  increased  or  decreased  by  the 
Code  Authority,  according  to  chang¬ 
ing  conditions.  Selling  below  the 
established  regional  prices  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Underselling  Claims:  Advertis¬ 
ing  which  announces  or  lays  claim 
to  a  policy  or  continuing  practice 
of  generally  or  regularly  undersell¬ 
ing  competitors  is  prohibited. 

Misleading  Guarantees :  Guaran¬ 
tees  which  are  not  specific  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  guarantee 
or  which  for  any  reason  are  unen¬ 
forceable  against  the  guarantor,  are 
prohibited. 

Misrepresentation  of  Prices:  Re¬ 
presentation  of  any  prices  or  credit 
terms  as  “special”  when  they  are  in 
fact  the  regular  prices  and/or  credit 
terms  of  the  person  making  such 
representation,  is  prohibited.  The 
code  also  prohibits  the  implication 
that  quoted  prices  apply  to  com¬ 
pletely  finished  work  when  in  fact 
they  apply  only  to  partially  pro¬ 
cessed  work. 

Merchandising  Devices:  The  fur¬ 
nishing  of  free  work  (except  to 
bona  fide  charity)  or  free  storage, 
the  payment  of  a  commission  or 
other  consideration  to  anyone  not 
a  memljer  of  the  trade  and  not  re¬ 
gularly  employed  by  a  member  of 
the  trade  for  the  solicitation  of 
cleaning  or  dyeing  work,  the  use  of 
lotteries,  coupon  books,  discount 
coupons,  or  premiums,  are  prohibi¬ 
ted.  The  prohibition  of  coupon 
books,  discount  coupons  and  pre¬ 
miums  does  not  apply  to  contracts 
in  force  on  November  1,  nor  in 
areas  where  all  members  of  the  trade 
agree  to  such  use,  nor  to  the  use 
of  premiums  or  certificates  which 
provide  to  the  buyer  money,  goods, 
or  services  having  a  resale  value 
not  in  excess  of  five  per  cent  of  the 


Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Trade 
— Continued 

established  minimum  price  of  such 
cleaning  and  dyeing  services,  the 
amount  of  such  resale  value  being 
added  to  minimum  price. 

Discounts:  The  provisions  men¬ 
tioned  above  do  not  prohibit  giving 
the  purchaser  an  allowance  or  cash 
discount,  not  to  exceed  2%  for  pay¬ 
ment  on  or  before  the  tenth  of  the 
month  following  date  of  purchase. 
The  discount  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  cash,  book  credits,  or 
promises  to  pay. 

Secret  Rebates:  The  secret  pay¬ 
ment  or  allowance  to  any  customer, 
or  to  any  employee  of  a  customer, 
or  rebates,  refunds,  remission  of 
past  indebtedness,  commissions  or 
discounts,  whether  in  the  form  of 
money  or  otherwise,  including  the 
extension  to  particular  customers  of 
special  services  or  privileges,  false 
invoicing,  and  rebates  under  the 
guise  of  allowances  for  lost,  mis¬ 
placed,  or  damaged  articles,  are  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Insurance :  Members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  are  required  to  place  a  true 
statement  of  the  extent  of  their  in¬ 
surance  against  hazards  on  fabrics 
left  for  cleaning  and/or  dyeing. 

Accepting  Work  front  Solicitors: 
Accepting  work  from  solicitors  who 
are  not  members  of  the  trade  or 
employed  by  members  of  the  trade 
is  prohibited.  This  does  not  apply 
to  persons  engaged  in  solicitation 
under  contract  with  a  plant  owner, 
terminable  on  not  less  than  six 
months’  notice. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 


Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Trade 
— Continued 

also  prohibits  misleading  advertis¬ 
ing,  defamation  or  disparagement  of 
competitors,  attempts  to  evade  law¬ 
ful  responsibility  for  articles  left 
for  cleaning  or  dyeing,  attempts  to 
secure  additional  charges  for  the 
eradication  of  spots  after  a  price  has 
been  agreed  upon  for  dry-cleaning 
the  article,  the  imitation  of  compe¬ 
titors’  store  fronts,  signs  or  adver¬ 
tising,  coercion  in  the  sale  of  stock 
to  employees,  violence,  intimidation, 
or  unlawful  coercion. 

COTTON  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 
Amendment  to  Code 
Approved  November  8 
Effective  November  13 

Purpose:  To  include  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Cotton  Textile 
Code  the  Cotton  Thread  Industry, 
the  Yarn  Merchandising  Industry, 
and  the  Cotton  and  Rayon  Finishing 
Industry. 

On  and  after  November  13,  all 
of  the  following  come  under  this 
code : 

(1)  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
yarns  and/or  cotton  woven  fabrics, 
whether  as  a  final  process  or  as  a 
part  of  a  larger  or  further  process, 
and/or  (2)  the  manufacture  of 
woven  rayon  fabrics,  18"  or  more  in 
width,  the  warp  of  which  is  primari¬ 
ly  rayon  or  other  synthetic  fibre 
yarn,  whether  finished  or  unfinished, 
and/or  (3)  the  finishing  of  any  of 
the  foregoing  fabrics,  whether 
woven  of  cotton  or  rayon  or  other 
synthetic  fibre,  or  of  a  mixture  of 
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Cotton  Textile  Industry 
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any  of  these  fibres  with  any  other 
fibres,  provided  that  such  finishing 
operations  are  carried  on  by  (a) 
concerns  engaged  in  the  weaving  of 
cotton  and/or  rayon  or  other  syn¬ 
thetic  fibre,  (b)  concerns  engaged 
solely  in  finishing  cotton  woven 
fabrics  who  may  also  be  engaged 
in  finishing  rayon  and/or  other  syn¬ 
thetic  fibre  fabrics  and/or  (4)  the 
manufacture  of  sewing,  crochet, 
embroidery  and/or  darning  cotton 
thread. 

Terms:  Not  mentioned  in  this 
Amendment,  which  is  concerned 
primarily  with  wages,  hours,  and 
regulation  of  productive  machinery. 

COTTON  GARMENT  INDUSTRY 
Approved  November  17 
Effective  November  27 

Covers:  The  production  by  any 
or  all  of  the  following  processes: 
(a)  cutting,  (b)  creasing,  (c)  sew¬ 
ing  (ail  or  part  of  the  garment), 
(d)  trimming,  (e)  pressing,  (f) 
finishing,  (g)  examining  and  in¬ 
specting,  (h)  boxing,  of  any  article 
or  garment  known  as : 

(1)  Work  clothing,  work  gar¬ 
ments,  work  pants  and  child¬ 
ren’s  play  suits 

(2)  Men’s  shirts,  including  knit¬ 
ted  outer  shirts  and  polo  shirts 

(3)  Boys’  shirts  and  blouses 

(4)  Boys’  wash  suits 

(5)  Work  shirts  of  any  material, 
including  flannel  shirts 

(6)  Pajamas  and  nightshirts 

(7)  Men’s  collars 

(8)  Cotton  wash  dresses  (de¬ 
fined  as  those  house  dresses 
and  dresses  made  in  chief  con¬ 
tent  of  cotton  which,  in  the 
custom  and  practice  of  the 
trade,  are  merchandised  in 
what  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
the  house  dress  or  wash  dress 
departments  of  recognized  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  other  re¬ 
tailers  of  women’s  garments, 
and  which  cotton  dresses,  un¬ 
der  the  established  custom  and 
practice  of  the  trade,  are  cus¬ 
tomarily  bought  from  the 
manufacturer  by,  or  sold  by 
the  manufacturer  to,  the  buyer 
of  house  or  wash  dresses.) 

(9)  Oiled  cotton  garments 

(10)  Men’s  and  boys’  pants  in 
chief  content  of  cotton 

(11)  Sheep  lined  and  leather  gar¬ 
ments 


Cotton  Garment  Industry 
— Continued 

(12)  Nurses’  and  maids’  aprons 
and  uniforms 

(13)  Washable  service  apparel 
(defined  to  mean  cotton  coats ; 
trousers ;  waitresses’,  nurses’, 
and  maids’  service  garments, 
aprons,  service  caps,  and  other 
kindred  service  garments 
manufactured  for  direct  dis¬ 
tribution  to  linen  supply  ser¬ 
vice  companies,  hotels,  hospi¬ 
tals,  institutions,  and  other 
consumers). 

(14)  Men’s  cotton  wash  suits. 

Overlapping  Codes:  If  there  arise 
any  dispute  as  to  whether  a  product 
is  covered  by  this  or  some  other 
code,  the  code  authorities  concerned 
will  report  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  code  under  which  such  product 
properly  belongs ;  if  the  code  auth¬ 
orities  are  unable  to  agree,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  decide. 

Terms:  Not  mentioned  in  this 
Code. 

Prison  Labor:  The  code  contains 
a  clause,  which  is  not  to  go  into 
effect  until  January  1,  1934,  prohi¬ 
biting  the  use  of  prison  lalx)r,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  such  prisons 
as  may  enter  into  a  compact  or 
agreement  satisfying  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  that  the  merchandise  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  manufactured,  sold  and  dis¬ 
tributed  upon  a  fair  basis  of  com¬ 
petition  with  private  industry. 

NRA  Label:  The  Cotton  Gar¬ 
ment  Code  Authority,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Administrator,  shall 
determine  the  insignia  to  be  used  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  article  and 
shall  make  such  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  to  the  use  and  location  of 
the  insignia  on  any  particular  gar¬ 
ment  as  may  be  deemed  practical  or 
necessary.  It  is  understood  that  the 
location  of  the  insignia  on  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  to  be  an  inconspicious  posi¬ 
tion  such  as  the  skirt  of  a  shirt, 
“size  label”  on  overalls,  etc..  Gar¬ 
ments  bearing  a  recognized  trade- 
union  insignia  need  not  bear  any 
additional  insignia.  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  shall  set  up  an  Insignia  Re¬ 
gistration  Bureau,  to  which  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  industry  may  apply 
for  permission  to  use  insignia;  each 
application,  when  approved,  shall  be 
given  a  registered  identification,  to 
appear  on  every  garment  manufac¬ 
tured  thereafter  by  the  applicant. 

Fair  Trade  Practices:  A  member 
of  the  industry  may  not  represent 
himself  as  a  manufacturer  unless 


Cotton  Garment  Industry 
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the  cutting  or  sewing  of  garments  is 
included  within  the  processes  of  his 
factory  or  plant.  Members  of  the 
industry  may  not  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  any  garments  merely  cut  but 
unsewn  and  unfinished.  The  Code 
Authority  has  the  duty  and  power 
to  present  to  the  President  for  ap¬ 
proval  such  additional  codes  of  fair 
trade  practice  as  may  be  necessary 
in  the  conduct  of  the  industry.  Up¬ 
on  approval  of  the  President,  all  re¬ 
commendations  made  by  the  Cotton 
Garment  Code  Authority  become 
part  of  this  Code.  Any  power  or 
authority  delegated  by  the  Code  to 
the  Code  Authority  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  right  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  review  and  veto  any  action 
taken  by  the  Code  Authority. 

ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  August  4 

Effective  August  15 

Covers:  The  manufacture  for 
sale  of  electrical  apparatus,  appli¬ 
ances,  material  or  supplies  and  such 
other  electrical  or  allied  products 
as  are  natural  affiliates.  (Note: 
General  Hugh  S.  Johnson  has 
pointed  out  that,  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  this  classification 
would  include  electrical  machinery, 
such  as  motors  and  generators,  bat¬ 
teries,  conduits,  control  apparatus, 
fans,  household  apparatus,  insulated 
wire  and  cable,  lamps,  switchboard 
equipment,  transformers,  wiring  de¬ 
vices.  It  does  not  cover  establish¬ 
ments  principally  producing  electric 
light  fixtures,  electric  signs,  motor 
driven  tools,  mechanical  refrigera¬ 
tors,  washing  machines,  and  other 
machines  and  apparatus  constructed 
with  built-in  motors.  In  compiling 
statistics  for  the  industry,  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau,  in  1929,  included  the 
manufacture  of  radio  apparatus  and 
tubes  in  this  classification.) 

Sales  Below  Cost:  Except  in  the 
case  of  dropped  lines,  seconds  or 
inventories  which  must  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  cash  to  meet  emergency 
needs,  sales  below  cost  are  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Price  Lists:  Manufacturers  are 
to  file  with  the  Code  Authority 
price  lists  and  discount  sheets. 
Manufacturers  shall  not  sell  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  any  product  of  the 
industry  at  a  price  lower  or  at  dis¬ 
counts  greater  or  on  more  favorable 
terms  of  payment  than  those  pro¬ 
vided  in  their  current  price  lists. 
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FABRICATED  METAL 
PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURING 
AND  METAL  FINISHING  AND 
METAL  COATING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  November  2 

Effective  November  12 

Covers:  The  manufacture  for 
use  or  for  sale  of  products  in  whole 
or  in  substantial  part  of  metal  (but 
not  including  machinery  and  ma¬ 
chine  parts  for  assembly  therein, 
nor  the  erection  of  metal  products 
in  building  construction)  which  are 
beyond  the  point  of  finished  mill 
shapes  or  foundry  operations,  and 
which  may,  for  practical  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  NIKA,  be  too  varied 
and  general  to  be  defined  and  classi¬ 
fied  specifically  in  a  separate  code. 
This  does  not  apply  to  metal  pro¬ 
ducts  subject  to  other  approved 
codes.  (Note:  General  Johnson  has 
pointed  out  that  this  industry  in¬ 
cludes  such  items  as  kitchen  uten¬ 
sils,  wire  goods,  pressed  and  stamp¬ 
ed  metal  parts,  hardware,  small 
tools,  metal  boxes,  wood  screws, 
roller  and  ice  skates,  chains,  metal 
signs,  pins  of  all  kinds,  cutlery, 
razor  blades,  vanity  cases,  and  such 
items  as  animal  traps,  bird  cages, 
and  fly  swatters.) 

Terms:  Not  mentioned  in  code. 

False  Invoicing:  .  .Withholding 
from  or  inserting  in  any  invoice  a 
false  record  of  the  transaction 
represented  on  the  face  thereof,  is 
prohibited. 

Secret  Rebates:  The  payment  or 
allowance  of  secret  rebates,  secret 
refunds,  secret  credits,  unearned  dis¬ 
counts  (whether  in  the  form  of 
money  or  otherwise),  or  the  exten¬ 
sion  to  certain  purchasers  of  prices, 
services,  or  privileges  not  extended 
to  all  purchasers  under  like  condi¬ 
tions,  is  prohibited. 

Commercial  Bribery:  To  give  or 
permit  to  be  given  to  agents  or  em¬ 
ployees  or  representatives  of  custo¬ 
mers,  or  of  competitors,  or  of  pros¬ 
pective  customers,  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  employers  or 
principals,  money  or  anything  of 
value,  to  induce  them  to  influence 
their  employers  or  principals  to  pur¬ 
chase,  or  contract  to  purchase,  pro¬ 
ducts  of  this  industry,  or  to  refrain 
from  contracting  with  competitors, 
is  prohibited. 

False  Marking:  The  false  mark¬ 
ing  or  branding  of  any  product  of 
the  industry  which  has  the  tendency 
to  mislead  or  deceive  customers  or 
prospective  customers,  whether  as 
to  the  grade,  quality,  substance. 
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character,  nature,  origin,  size,  finish 
or  preparation  of  any  product  of 
the  industry,  or  otherwise,  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

False  Advertising  :  The  making, 
causing,  or  permitting  to  be  made 
or  published  any  false,  materially 
inaccurate  or  deceptive  statement,  by 
way  of  advertisement  or  otherwise, 
whether  concerning  the  grade, 
quality,  quantity,  substance,  char¬ 
acter,  nature,  origin,  size,  finish,  or 
preparation  of  any  product  of  the 
industry,  or  the  credit  terms,  values, 
policies,  or  services  of  any  member 
of  the  industry,  or  otherwise,  hav¬ 
ing  the  tendency  or  capacity  to  mis¬ 
lead  or  deceive  customers  or  pros¬ 
pective  customers,  is  prohibited. 

Selling  Below  Cost :  Selling  be¬ 
low  cost  is  prohibited,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  dropped  lines,  seconds, 
or  inventories  which  must  be  con¬ 
verted  into  cash  to  meet  emergency 
need,  and  new  lines  being  introduced 
at  high  cost,  may  be  disposed  of  in 
such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  necessary  to  move 
such  products  into  buyer’s  hands. 
Such  sales  must  be  reported  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  Code  Authority. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Defama¬ 
tion  or  disparagement  of  a  competi¬ 
tor  or  his  pr<^ucts,  and  imitation 
of  the  trade  mark,  trade  name,  pack¬ 
age,  wrapper  or  label  of  a  compe¬ 
titor’s  product  so  as  to  deceive  cus¬ 
tomers  are  prohibited. 


FLOOR  AND  WALL  CLAY  TILE 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Approved  November  4 
Effective  November  13 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and 
sale  by  the  manufacturer  of  floor 
and  wall  clay  tile  and  related  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  but  not  limited  to 
bathroom  accessories,  decorated 
strips,  and  similar  articles  used  as 
part  of  tiled  area. 

Terms:  No  member  of  the  indus¬ 
try  shall  grant  open  credit  in  excess 
of  30  days  net  after  date  of  ship¬ 
ment,  nor  in  excess  of  2  per  cent 
cash  discount  for  payment  of  in¬ 
voice  within  15  days  after  date 
thereof.  On  shipments  to  points  be¬ 
yond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  15  days 
additional  may  be  granted.  No  cash 
discount  may  be  deducted  from  pre¬ 
paid  transportation  charges.  The 
payment  of  all  invoices  dated  be¬ 
tween  and  including  the  first  and 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month  may  be 
accepted  net  on  the  fifth  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month ;  invoices  dated  be¬ 
tween  and  including  the  sixteenth 
and  thirty-first  of  the  month  may  be 
accepted  net  on  the  twentieth  of  the 
following  month. 

Price  Discrimination  between  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  same  class  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Secret  Rebates:  No  member  of 
the  industry  shall  give  or  permit 
secret  rebates,  allowances,  refunds, 
credits,  subsidies,  or  unearned  dis¬ 
counts,  whether  in  the  form  of 
money,  material,  premiums,  adver¬ 
tising,  or  otherwise,  or  extend  to 
certain  purchasers  special  service  or 


We  do  not  expect 
this  man  to  drop  in 
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privileges  not  extended  to  all  pur¬ 
chasers  under  like  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions. 

Commercial  Bribery:  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  industry  shall  make  or 
promise  to  make,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  any  purchaser  or  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser,  or  to  any  officer, 
employee,  agent  or  representative  of 
such  purchaser,  any  bribe,  gratuity, 
gift  or  other  payment  or  renumera¬ 
tion. 

Consignment  Selling :  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Orders  and  Invoices :  No  member 
of  the  industry  shall  withhold  from 
or  insert  statements  on  orders  or  in¬ 
voices  which  make  such  a  false  or 
incomplete  record  of  the  transaction 
or  condition  represented  on  the  face 
thereof. 

Guarantees  against  Price  Declines 
or  advances  are  prohibited. 

Misrepresentation  in  the  sale, 
offering  for  sale,  billing,  invoicing, 
marking,  branding  or  labelling  of 
any  product  or  of  containers  there¬ 
of,  or  the  issuance  of  grade  certifi¬ 
cates  with  the  intent  or  effect  of 
deceiving  customers,  architects,  com¬ 
petitors,  or  the  public  as  to  quantity, 
kind  or  grade  of  tile  products,  is 
prohibited. 

Lump  Bids:  No  member  of  the 
Industry  shall  make  lump  sum  bids 
or  quotations  except  for  specialties 
of  plastic  faience,  cut  ceramic,  or 
other  specialties  of  tile,  for  which 
prices  have  not  been  filed  \vith  the 
Code  Authority. 

Contracts  and  Orders:  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  industry  shall  accept 
orders  for  si)ecific  jobs  until  the 
contract  for  such  job  has  been 
awarded.  Orders  for  specific  jobs 
shall  specify  the  name  and  location 
of  the  job  on  which  material  is  to 
be  used,  and  the  quantity  required 
within  a  variation  of  ten  percent. 
Stock  Orders:  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  accept  stock  orders 
for  shipments  after  30  days  from 
date  of  acceptance  of  order,  except 
on  condition  that  shipments  made 
after  such  30-day  period  shall  be  at 
the  price  prevailing  on  such  date. 

Estimating  Service  and  quantity 
surveys  shall  be  charged  for. 

Published  Prices:  Elach  member 
of  the  industry  shall  file  with  the 
code  Authority  a  price  list  of  all 
products  sold  by  him  and  all  terms 
and  conditions  of  sale  relating  there¬ 
to.  No  member  of  the  industry 
shall  sell  at  prices  lower  or  on  more 


Floor  and  Wall  Clay  Tile 

Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

favorable  terms  than  appear  on  these 
price  lists. 

Standardisation:  All  tiles  sold  or 
shipped  by  any  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  be  branded  either  stand¬ 
ards  Or  Seconds,  in  accordance  with 
Department  of  Commerce  specifica¬ 
tions  R-61-30.  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  deliver  two  or  more 
grades  of  tile  in  the  same  container. 

Samples:  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  furnish  samples  free  of 
charge,  except  for  a  specific  job, 
in  excess  of  two  square  feet  of  any 
one  color  or  pattern,  excepting 
Quarry  Tiles. 

Other  Unfair  Trade  Practices: 
Inducing  breach  of  contractural  re¬ 
lations  involving  a  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  defamation  of  competitors  or 
or  false  disparagement  of  competi¬ 
tors’  products,  imitation  of  competi¬ 
tor’s  trademarks,  threats  of  suits  for 
infringement  of  patents,  except 
when  made  in  good  faith,  are  pro¬ 
hibited. 

GLASS  CONTAINER  INDUSTRY 
Approved  October  3 
Effective  October  13 

Covers:  The  business  of  produc¬ 
ing  and  selling  glass  bottles,  glass 
jars,  and  glass  accessories  for  glass 
bottles  and  glass  jars. 

Terms:  No  mention  in  code. 
Secret  Rebates:  The  payment  or 
allowance  in  connection  with  any 
sale  of  secret  rebates,  refunds,  cred¬ 
its,  or  unearned  discounts,  whether 
in  the  form  of  money  or  otherwise, 
or  extending  to  certain  purchasers 
confidential  prices,  special  services, 
or  privileges  not  extended  to  all 
purchasers  of  the  same  class  under 
like  terms  and  conditions,  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Commercial  Bribery,  or  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  promises  to  any  purchaser  or 
prospective  purchaser  of  any  prod¬ 
uct,  or  to  an  officer,  employee,  agent, 
or  representative  of  any  such  pur¬ 
chaser  or  prospective  purchaser,  or 
any  bribe,  gratuity,  gift,  or  other 
payment  or  remuneration,  directly 
or  indirectly,  without  the  consent 
of  the  representative’s  employer  or 
principal,  is  prohibited. 

Inducing  Breach  of  Contract :  In¬ 
ducing  or  attempting  to  induce  by 
any  unfair  means  whatsoever  any 
party  to  an  existing  contract  with  a 
member  of  the  industry  to  violate 
such  contract,  is  prohibited. 

Other  Unfair  Practices:  The 
code  also  prohibits  defamation  of 


Glass  Container  Industry 
— Continued 

competitors ;  imitation  of  a  comp)eti- 
tor’s  trade  mark,  trade  name,  design 
of  product  or  package;  the  sale  or 
offer  for  sale  of  any  product  with 
intent  to  deceive  customers  as  to 
quantity,  quality,  substance,  or  size ; 
deceptive  or  misleading  marking  or 
branding  of  products  with  respect 
to  quality,  quantity,  grade  or  sub¬ 
stance. 

LADDER  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  November  8. 

Effective  November  18. 

Covers:  The  business  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  selling  by  such  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ladders  and  ladder  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  United  States. 

Price  Lists :  Each  member  of 
the  industry  is  to  file  printed  price 
lists  with  discount  sheets  with  the 
Code  Authority.  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  sell  or  exchange  any 
ladders  or  ladder  products  at  prices 
lower  or  discounts  greater  or  on 
more  favorable  terms  than  the 
schedules  on  file  with  the  Code 
Authority. 

Contracts:  The  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  ladders  or  ladder  products 
with  purchasers  without  actual  ob¬ 
ligation  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser 
for  a  specified  quantity  or  quality 
and/or  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  the  buyer  a  special  price 
which  in  effect  discriminates  be¬ 
tween  purchasers,  is  prohibited. 

Price  Guarantees :  Contracts 
which  permit  the  buyer  to  cancel  or 
provide  for  a  reduced  price  in  the 
event  of  a  market  decline  and  which 
do  not  permit  the  seller  to  cancel  or 
provide  for  an  enhanced  price  in  the 
event  of  a  market  rise,  are  prohib¬ 
ited. 

Invoicing:  Withholding  from,  or 
inserting  in  the  invoice,  anything 
which  makes  it  a  false  record  of  the 
transaction  represented  on  the  face 
thereof,  is  prohibited. 

Secret  Rebates:  The  payment  or 
allowance  of  secret  rebates,  secret 
credits,  unearned  discounts,  whether 
in  the  form  of  money  or  otherwise; 
or  the  acceptance  of  securities  at 
more  than  the  true  market  value  as 
a  means  of  effecting  or  concealing 
price  discrimination,  is  prohibited. 

Commercial  Bribery:  The  giving 
or  offering  to  give,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  without  other  consideration 
therefor,  anything  of  value  to 
agents,  employees  or  representatives 
of  customers  as  an  inducement  to 
cause  them  to  purchase  from  the 
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Ladder  Manufacturing  Industry 
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maker  of  such  gift  or  offer,  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  Selling  or  offering  to  sell 
other  products  at  less  than  cost  as 
an  inducement  to  obtain  the  ladder 
business  of  customers  or  to  influence 
them  to  refrain  from  dealing  or  con¬ 
tracting  to  deal  with  competitors,  is 
prohibited. 

Advertising  Allowances :  No 

allowances  or  payments  shall  be 
made  to  customers  to  cover  adver¬ 
tising. 

Falsi  Marking  or  Branding,  or 
any  misrepresentation  in  connection 
with  the  advertising  or  sale  of  such 
items  for  the  purpose  of  misleading 
purchasers  is  prohibited. 

Substitution:  The  delivery  of 
ladders  which  do  not  reasonably  con¬ 
form  with  the  standard  of  samples 
submitted  or  representations  made 
prior  to  securing  the  order  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  unless  made  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  purchaser  prior  to  ship¬ 
ment. 

Other  Unfair  Trade  Practices: 
The  code  also  prohibits  defamation 
of  competitors,  attempt  to  induce 
breach  of  contract,  the  making  of 
false  statements  as  to  a  competitor’s 
goods  or  prices.  It  is  contemplated 
that  from  time  to  time  supplemen¬ 
tary  provisions  will  be  submitted  for 
the  approval  of  the  President  to 
prevent  unfair  competition  in  price 
and  other  unfair  and  destructive 
comi>etitive  practices. 

Definitions:  A  retailer  is  defined 
by  this  code  as  a  buyer  of  ladders 
or  ladder  products  who  buys  to  re¬ 
sell  and  whose  business  is  designed 
for  and  built  upon  the  selling  of 
goods  to  consumers.  The  following 
classes  of  retailers  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  regular  retailers  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  prices 
and/or  discounts :  Mail-order 

houses,  chain  stores,  department 
stores,  cooperative  associations  of 
dealers  and  mill  supply  dealers.  A 
jobber  is  defined  as  a  buyer  of  lad¬ 
ders  or  ladder  products  who  buys 
to  sell  to  retailers,  and  who  carries 
a  representative  stock  of  ladders, 
and  whose  salesmen  operate  in  the 
territory  served  by  such  jobber  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  to  retailers. 

LEATHER  AND  WOOLEN  KNIT 
GLOVE  INDUSTRY 
Approved  November  4 
Effective  November  13 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  all 
leather  gloves  and  mittens  and/or 
woolen  knit  gloves.  Importers  of 
gloves  are  bound  by  the  fair  prac¬ 
tice  provisions  of  this  code. 


Leather  and  Woolen  Knit  Glove 
Industry — Continued 

Terms:  Discounts  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  code. 

Commercial  Bribery:  To  give  or 
offer  to  give,  directly  or  indirectly, 
money  or  anything  of  value  to 
agents,  employees,  or  representa¬ 
tives  of  customers,  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers,  or  competitors’  customers, 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  em¬ 
ployers  or  principals,  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  influence  their  employers  or 
principals  to  purchase  from  the 
makers  of  such  gift  or  offer,  or  to 
refrain  from  dealing  with  comjoeti- 
tors,  is  prohibited. 

False  Invoicing  of  any  kind  is 
prohibited. 

Design  Piracy :  Piracy  of  ex¬ 
clusive  designs,  copyrights,  trade 
names,  or  trade  marks  of  a  competi¬ 
tor  is  prohibited. 

Consignment :  Consignment  of 
merchandise,  except  pursuant  to  a 
bona  fide  written  order  or  contract, 
or  guaranteeing  of  retail  turn-over, 
is  prohibited. 

Selling  Below  Cost,  except  in  the 
case  of  distress  merchandise,  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Returns:  The  exchange  or  credit 
of  any  returns  unless  for  manufac¬ 
turing  imperfections,  is  prohibited. 
Returns  must  be  free  from  wear  or 
soil.  The  acceptance  of  the  return 
of  merchandise  other  than  an  entire 
shipment  (except  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  imperfections)  is  prohibited.  In 
no  case  may  returns  l)e  made  lat^r 
than  five  days  after  receipt  by  the 
consignee. 


Leather  and  Woolen  Knit  Glove 
Industry — Continued 

Misleading  Advertising:  Adver¬ 
tisements  or  other  statements  that 
are  materially  inaccurate  or  decep¬ 
tive  as  to  grade,  quality,  quantity, 
substance,  character,  nature,  origin, 
size,  finish,  or  preparation  of  any 
product  of  the  industry,  or  credit 
terms,  values,  policies,  or  services, 
of  any  member  of  the  industry,  are 
prohibited. 

Orders :  Acceptance  of  orders  for 
less  than  three  pairs  of  a  style  and 
color  is  prohibited. 

Repairs :  The  granting  of  free  re¬ 
pair  privileges  is  prohibited. 

False  Marking :  Marking  with  the 
words  “table  cut’’  any  gloves  which 
are  not  cut  and  fabricated  according 
to  the  standards  fixed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Glove  Manu¬ 
facturers,  or  to  use  the  Glovers’ 
Guild  Mark  except  on  goods  cut  and 
fabricated  in  accordance  with  the 
Association  rules,  is  prohibited. 

Rebates :  The  payment  or  allow¬ 
ance  of  rebates,  refunds,  commiss¬ 
ions,  credits  or  unearned  discounts, 
whether  in  the  form  of  money  or 
otherwise,  or  the  extension  to  cer¬ 
tain  purchasers  of  special  services 
or  privileges  not  extended  to  all  pur¬ 
chasers  on  like  terms  and  conditions 
is  prohibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Defama¬ 
tion  of  competitors,  false  disparage¬ 
ment  of  competitors’  goods,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  induce  breach  of,  or  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  performance  of  contracts 
with  competitors,  are  unfair  prac¬ 
tices. 


Cobb-Webb  &  Co. 
have  nei'er  attended 
an  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Convention.  "Too 
Busy”,  they’ve  ahvays 
said. 
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MEN’S  GARTER,  SUSPENDER, 
AND  BELT  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  November  4 
Effective  November  19 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of 
garters  and  garter  belts  for  men  and 
boys,  women,  and  children;  elastic 
sanitary  belts ;  suspenders  and  men’s 
and  boys’  separate  belts  made  of 
leather,  imitation  leather,  and/or 
other  material  and  fabrics. 

Terms:  No  mention  of  discounts 
in  this  code. 

Trade  Practices:  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  is  empowered  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator,  after  such  hear¬ 
ing  and  notice  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
these  recommendations  shall  become 
part  of  the  code. 

NRA  Label:  The  Code  Authori¬ 
ty  is  to  provide  for  a  special  NRA 
label  for  the  industry  and  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  Administrator  in  reg¬ 
ulating  the  use  of  such  label  solely 
by  those  employers  who  have  assent¬ 
ed  to  and  are  complying  with  the 
code. 

MILLINERY  AND  DRESS 

TRIMMING,  BRAID  AND 
TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Approved  October  31 
Effective  November  10 

Covers :  The  manufacture  and 
distribution  by  manufacturers,  of 
braids,  narrow  fabrics,  banding, 
cloths,  or  textile  fabrics,  made  in 
major  portion  of  unusual  synthetic 
yams  and  not  of  wool,  silk,  cotton 
or  rayon  (or  similar  yarn  made 
from  acetate)  for  the  use  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  Millinery  and  Dress 
Trimming  Trades. 

Terms:  No  mention  in  code. 

Sales  Below  Cost:  Members  of 
the  industry  are  not  to  sell  below 
cost;  the  Code  Authority  will  make 
recommendations  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  as  to  the  disposition  of  dis¬ 
tress  merchandise. 

Design  Piracy:  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator,  shall  establish  a  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  registration  of  style 
patterns.  The  copying  and  offering 
for  sale  of  such  style  patterns  or 
style  designs  by  another  manufac¬ 
turer  within  six  months  of  the  regis¬ 
tration  date,  with  the  effect  of  in¬ 
juring  the  industry,  or  customers, 
or  consumers,  shall  be  an  unfair 
’  practice  and  is  prohibited. 


MOPSTICK  INDUSTRY 
Approved  November  14 
Effective  November  24 

Covers :  The  manufacture  and/or 
sale  by  manufacturers  of  complete 
mopsticks  made  by  finishing  a  mop 
handle  and  attaching  thereto  a  metal 
clamping  device  for  holding  remov¬ 
able  wet  mops. 

Terms:  Not  mentioned  in  code. 
(But  see  under  “Price  Publication’’ 
below.) 

Price  Publication:  Each  member 
of  the  industry  shall  publish  to  the 
trade  and  file  with  the  Code  Auth¬ 
ority  a  price  list  for  all  products, 
together  with  the  discounts,  if  any, 
allowed  therefrom,  and  fixed  terms 
of  payment.  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
any  products  of  the  industry  at 
prices  lower  than  those  on  his  price 
list,  or  on  more  favorable  terms  and 
conditions  than  those  as  published 
and  filed  and  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  sale.  Sales  at  such  prices  or 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
would  result  in  the  purchaser’s  pay¬ 
ing  for  such  product  less  than  the 
cost  thereof  to  the  seller,  are  pro¬ 
hibited,  except  to  meet  competition. 

Price  Discrimination :  Directly  or 
indirectly  to  discriminate  in  price 
between  different  spurchasers  of 
commodities,  where  the  effect  of 
such  discrimination  may  be  substan¬ 
tially  to  lessen  competition  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly,  is  prohibited. 
This  shall  not  prevent  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  price  between  purchasers  of 
the  same  class  on  account  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  grade,  quality,  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  commodity  sold. 

Secret  Rebates:  The  secret  pay¬ 
ment  or  allowance  of  rebates,  re¬ 
funds,  commissions,  or  unearned 
discounts,  whether  in  the  form  of 
money  or  otherwise,  or  secretly  ex¬ 
tending  to  certain  purchasers  speci¬ 
al  services  or  privileges  not  extended 
to  all  purchasers  under  like  terms 
and  conditions,  is  prohibited. 

Standardisation:  To  sell  mop- 
sticks  which  do  not  comply  with  the 
minimum  standards  as  established 
for  the  industry  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards,  with¬ 
out  labelling  the  product  as  not  com¬ 
plying  with  such  standards,  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
also  prohibits  the  sale  of  products 
by  any  false  means  or  device  which 
has  the  tendency  to  mislead  or  de¬ 
ceive  customers  as  to  quantity, 
quality,  substance,  or  size,  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  trade  marks,  trade  names, 
slogans  Or  other  marks  of  identifi¬ 
cation  of  competitors,  the  defama- 


Mopstick  Industry — Continued 
tion  of  competitors,  the  interference 
with  contractual  relations  of  com¬ 
petitors,  and  the  offering  for  sale 
of  merchandise  at  a  price  reduced 
from  a  marked-up  or  fictitious  price 
so  as  to  deceive  purchasers. 

NOTTINGHAM  LACE  CURTAIN 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  November  1 

Effective  November  13 

Covers :  The  manufacture  of  all 
articles,  goods,  and  fabrics  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  animal,  vege¬ 
table,  or  mineral  matter  made  on 
the  Nottingham  Lace  Curtain  Ma¬ 
chine. 

Terms:  Terms  of  sale  of  regu¬ 
lar  goods  shall  be  cash  discount,  2% 
10  days,  net  sixty  days,  dating 
strictly  from  date  of  shipment. 
Terms  of  sale  of  dropped  stock, 
including  damages,  seconds,  and 
dropped  samples,  shall  be  net  10 
days,  dating  strictly  from  date  of 
shipment.  Anticipation  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum. 

It  shall  not  be  permissible  to  allow 
the  deduction  of  the  cash  discount 
and  the  addition  of  interest  for  any 
time  taken  beyond  the  due  date  of 
invoice. 

Consignments :  No  goods  shall 
be  shipped  on  consignment  or 
memorandum,  or  prearrangement 
made  for  the  return  of  unsold  stock. 

Advertising  Allowances :  Adver¬ 
tising  allowances  and  rebates  may 
not  be  granted  without  the  approval 
in  advance  of  the  Code  Authority. 

Secret  Rebates:  Rendering  over¬ 
valued  or  under-valued  invoices, 
secret  payment  of  any  allowances 
or  price  discrimination  between  ac¬ 
ceptable  purchasers  of  like  class  and 
kind  and  under  the  same  conditions, 
shall  be  considered  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

Price  Guarantees  are  prohibited. 
Deliveries :  All  goods  shall  be 
sold  on  the  basis  of  F.  O.  B.  mill. 
Deliveries  may  be  made  free  of 
charge  to  common  carriers  and  to 
customers  located  in  the  city  where 
the  mill  is  situated.  This  permits 
the  sale  from  warehouses  where  the 
freight  from  mill  to  warehouse  and 
warehouse  charges  are  included  in 
the  prices. 

Piracy:  Patterns  of  one  manu¬ 
facturer  shall  not  knowingly  be 
copied  by  another  manufacturer. 

Memorandum  or  Unconfirmed 
Orders  shall  not  be  considered  as 
orders  until  confirmed. 

Samples:  A  committee  appoint- 
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The  Man  Who  Will  Be  There  .  .  . 


This  wide  awake,  progressive  retailer  never  misses  a  convention  of  the  N.  R,  D.  G.  A. 
— He  will  be  with  us  from  January  15  to  19  inclusive,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City. 


(See  pages  25  to  36  for  information  concerning  the  Convention) 
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Nottingham  Lace  Curtain  Industry 
— Continued 

ed  by  the  Code  Authority  shall  de¬ 
cide  on  a  scale  of  prices  to  be 
charged  for  samples  and  materials 
used  for  sample  purposes.  Any 
such  samples  and  mater.als  supplied 
to  any  customer  shall  be  charged 
at  the  approved  scale. 

Dropped  Stock :  Dropped  stock 
or  discontinued  patterns  shall  be 
sold  and/or  delivered  only  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  November, 
and  December,  except  when  sold  at 
regular  current  prices.  Seconds, 
damaged  goods  and  dropped  sam¬ 
ples  may  be  sold  at  any  time. 

Misbranding :  Misrepresenta¬ 

tion  as  to  the  weight,  quantity, 
quality,  size  or  grade  of  any  product 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

Price  Lists:  Within  thirty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Code, 
every  manufacturer  in  the  industry 
shall  file  with  the  Code  Authority 
a  list  of  his  prices. 

Sales  Below  Cost  are  prohibited. 

NOVELTY  CURTAINS, 
DRAPERIES,  BEDSPREADS 
AND  NOVELTY  PILLOW 
INDUSTRY 
Approved  November  1 
Effective  November  1 1 

Covers:  The  using  or  hiring  of 
equipment  or  the  engaging  or  hiring 
of  anyone  owning  or  hiring  equip¬ 
ment,  to  perform  the  operation  of 
making  piece  goods  into  novelty 
curtains,  draperies,  bedspreads 
(made  by  cutting  apart  and/or  sew¬ 
ing  together  out  of  the  same  materi¬ 
als,  or  out  of  the  same  materials  in 
combination  with  other  materials, 
employing  plain  or  fancy  stitching, 
embroideries,  laces,  or  appliques  in 
conjunction  therewith,  but  exclud¬ 
ing  bedspreads  made  out  of  one 
piece  of  material  cut  apart  for  size 
only)  and  novelty  pillows. 

NRA  Labels:  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  may,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator,  make  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  issuance  and  use  of 
an  NRA  label. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  are 
3/10  EOM  or  2/10-60  extra,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  terms  for  the  Western 
District  of  the  industry  (Oregon, 
Utah,  California,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
Washington,  Montana)  shall  be 
3/10  or  2/30.  Goods  invoiced  on 
and  after  the  twenty-fifth  may  be 
dated  as  of  the  first  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  month. 

Consignment :  The  selling  or 


of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  . 

Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies, 
Bedspreads  and  Novelty  Pillow 
Industry — Continued 
offering  to  sell  on  memorandum  or 
on  consignment  or  on  conditional 
sale  is  prohibited. 

Date  of  Invoice:  Stating  in  the 
invoice  a  date  later  than  the  actual 
date  of  shipment,  or  including' in  an 
invoice  any  product  shipped  earlier 
than  the  date  of  such  invoice,  is 
prohibited. 

Shipment:  Shipments  are  to  be 
made  F.  O.  B.  city  of  origin,  except 
that  members  of  the  industry  may 
make  store-door  deliveries  in  any 
local  area. 

False  Marking:  Marking  or 
branding  any  product  so  as  to  mis¬ 
lead  or  deceive  customers  as  to 
grade,  quality,  quantity,  substance, 
character,  nature,  origin,  size,  finish, 
or  preparation,  is  prohibited. 

Misrepresentation  or  Misleading 
Advertising :  The  making  or  pub¬ 
lishing,  by  way  of  advertising  or 
otherwise,  of  any  materially  inac¬ 
curate  or  deceptive  statement  con¬ 
cerning  grade,  quantity,  quality, 
origin,  size  or  preparation  of  a 
finish,  substance,  character,  nature, 
product,  or  the  credit  terms,  values 
policies,  or  services  of  any  member 
of  the  industry  is  prohibited. 

Commercial  Bribery:  To  give, 
permit  to  be  given,  or  offer  any¬ 
thing  of  value,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  agents,  employees,  or  representa¬ 
tives  of  customers,  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  employees  or 
principals,  as  an  inducement  to  in¬ 
fluence  their  employers  or  princi¬ 
pals  to  purchase  from  the  makers 
of  such  gift  or  offer,  or  to  refrain 
from  dealing  with  competitors,  is 
prohibited. 

Secret  Rebates :  The  secret  pay¬ 
ment  of  allowances  or  rehates,  re¬ 
funds,  commissions,  credits,  or  un¬ 
earned  discounts,  whether  in  the 
form  of  money  or  otherwise,  or  the 
secret  extension  to  certain  pur¬ 
chasers  of  sjjecial  services  or  privi¬ 
leges  not  extended  to  all  purchasers 
on  like  terms  and  conditions,  is 
prohibited. 

Description  of  Product :  Failure 
to  clearly  indicate  on  bedspreads  or 
draperies  or  on  the  packages  con¬ 
taining  them  the  sizes  thereof,  is 
an  unfair  practice.  Failure  fully  to 
describe  a  product  in  terms  cus¬ 
tomarily  used  in  the  industry  in 
making  any  sale  or  contract  of  sale, 
is  an  unfair  practice. 

Adherence  to  Contract:  The 
making  or  completing  of  sales  upon 
terms  except  as  set  forth  in  the 
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Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies, 
Bedspreads  and  Novelty  Pillow 
Industry — Continued 
order  or  contract,  or  in  the  invoice 
appertaining  to  such  sale,  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  Substituting  material  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality  to  that  specified  by 
the  purchaser  is .  prohibited. 

Samples :  Supplying  any  sam¬ 
ples,  in  excess  of  two  per  cent  of 
the  initial  order,  below  the  cost 
thereof,  is  prohibited. 

Taxes:  Any  Federal,  State,  or 
other  taxes  that  have  been  or  shall 
hereafter  be  imposd  upon  any  mer¬ 
chandise  which  the  manufacturer 
thereof  shall  be  required  to  pay  shall 
be  separately  itemized  on  each  in¬ 
voice  and  the  amount  of  such  taxes 
added  to  the  total  of  such  invoice. 

Sales  Below  Cost  are  permitted 
only  to  dispose,  of  stock  that  is  dis¬ 
continued,  in  the  case  of  damaged 
goods  or  goods  that  have  deteriorat¬ 
ed,  and  in  bankruptcy  sales  or  forced 
sales  because  of  otherwise  insolvent 
conditions  of  the  seller.  In  all  such 
cases,  a  statement  to  that  effect  must 
be  made  on  the  invoice. 

Other  Unfair  Practices:  De¬ 
famation  of  competitors,  interfer¬ 
ence  with  contractual  relations  be¬ 
tween  competitors  and  their  custom¬ 
ers  or  source  of  supply,  are  pro¬ 
hibited. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  November  4 
Effective  November  13 

Covers:  The  manufacture,  or  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  ma¬ 
chines,  equipment,  appliances,  at¬ 
tachments,  systems,  and/or  supplies 
incident  thereto  (other  than  business 
furniture,  equipment  and  supplies 
defined  in  the  Code  of  Fair  Compe¬ 
tition  for  the  Business  Furniture, 
Storage  Equipment  and  Filing  Sup¬ 
ply  Industry),  primarily  for  use  in 
offices  and/or  stores,  such  as  manu¬ 
factured  and  distributed  by  the 
present  members  of  the  Office 
Equipment  Manufacturers  Institute. 

Terms:  Not  mentioned  in  Code. 

Trade  Practices:  It  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  or  necessary  to 
have  supplemental  Codes  to  deal 
with  such  matters  as  unfair  compe¬ 
tition  in  price  and  other  unfair  and 
destructive  competition  practices 
within  some  subdivision  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  ;  and  such  supplemental  codes 
may  be  submitted  and  become  a  part 
of  this  code  upon  the  approval  of 
the  President. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  CO. 


★  DAYTON,  OHIO  ★ 

Producers  of  Cssb  Registers,  Typeurritimg-Bookkeepmg  MscUnes, 
Astafysis  Mtschimes,  Bank  Bookkeeping  Mackines,  Cbeck-Writing  and 
Sigsting  Mackmes,  Postage~Meter  Mackines,  Credit  Files,  O.  K  Charge 
Telephones,  Credit  Autborixing  Systems,  and  Correct  Postssre  Chain 


In  1925,  the  Peck  Dry  Goods  Company  installed  the  National 
Credit  Autborixing  equipment  for  the  handling  of  charge 
transactions.  This  latest  order  uHll place  the  "clerk-wrap” 
cash  register  system,  for  the  handling  of  cash  sales,  in 
many  departments  of  the  store. 


Bloomingdale’s.  Already  this  natkmalty  kteoum  store  is 
equipped  uritb  over  100  of  the  most  modem  cash  registers. 
Experience  has  shoum  the  management  that  more  customers 
can  he  served  uritb  less  expense  where  National  Registen 
are  used — a  fact  that  accounts  for  this  recent  reorder. 


Today,  increased  expenses  demand 
greater  efficiency  in  department  stores. 
And  that  is  why  department  stores 
everywhere  are  investing  thousands  of 
dollars  in  new  National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ters.  They  know  that  the  National 
"clerk-wrap”  system  permits  each 
clerk  to  serve  more  customers  and 
sell  more  goods— the  only  answer  to 
the  pressing  problem  of  higher  sell¬ 
ing  costs. 


As  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  department  stores  are  adopting 
this  better  system,  orders  totaling 
more  than  $35,000  have  just  been 
received  from  two  stores— Blooming- 
dale’s,  New  York,  and  Geo.  Peck 


Dry  Goods  Company  of  Kansas  City. 

Peck’s  are  inaugurating  the  National 
System,  while  Bloomingdale’s  are 
extending  it.  Whether  you  operate  a 
store  like  Peck’s  or  Bloomingdale’s- 
or  whether  your  store  is  large  or 
small — you  will  find  it  well  worth 
while  to  investigate  the  National  Sys¬ 
tem  now.  Our  representative  in  your 
city  will  be  glad  to  give  you  complete 
information. 
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PAINT,  VARNISH  AND 
LACQUER  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  October  31 

Effective  November  15 

Covers :  The  manufacture  of 

paint,  kalsomine  and  water  paint, 
varnish  (including  shellac  varnish 
lacquer)  and  kindred  products,  in¬ 
cluding  putty,  semifinished  base  ma¬ 
terials  for  lacquers,  thinners,  and 
diluents  (when  such  semifinished 
base  materials  are  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  in  competition  with  the 
finished  products  of  this  industry) 
liquid  and  plastic  roof  coatings  and 
roof  cements,  and  artists’  colors. 

Terms:  2%  for  cash  in  ten  days, 
net  60  days,  except  that  the  dis¬ 
count  may  be  extended  to  the  10th 
day  of  the  month  following  pur¬ 
chase  to  customers  who  regularly 
discount  in  the  month  following 
purchase.  No  discount  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  after  the  discount  date. 

Datiiigs:  The  following  special 
datings  may  be  given : 

(a)  On  spring  stock  orders, 
.shipped  at  the  manufacturers’ 
convenience  after  Octolier  15, 
April  1  dating  may  be  given, 
one  order  to  an  account. 

(b)  The  maximum  dating  on 
trade  sales  stock  orders  (ini¬ 
tial  stock  order  only)  to  new 
dealer  and/or  jobber  accounts 
shall  be  limited  to  four  months 
from  date  of  shipment  and  with 
standard  terms.  Orders  ship¬ 
ped  between  Octolier  15  and 
December  1  in  any  year  may  be 
with  April  1  dating  and  regu¬ 
lar  t^iTns. 

(c)  A  maximum  dating  of 
four  months  may  be  given  on 
a  carload  of  not  less  than  40,- 
000  lb.  of  liquid  and  plastic 
roof  coatings  and/or  roof 
cemets,  not  including  other 
products,  whenever  the  lowest 
published  less  -  than  -  carload 
freight  rate  (by  rail  or  water) 
is  more  than  50  cents  per  cwt. 

(d)  Anticipation  in  cases 
where  dating  is  permitted  shall 
not  exceed  one-half  percent  a 
month. 

Guarantees:  Except  in  the  case 
of  an  order  on  which  dating  has 
been  allowed  (see  above)  price 
guarantees  may  not  be  given;  in 
no  case  may  they  be  given  'or  a  time 
to  exceed  the  dating  period  granted 
Definite  time  guarantees  on  the  life 
and/or  services  of  products  of  the 
industry  are  prohibited. 


Paint,  Varnish  and  acquer 
Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

Misbranding,  mislabeling,  and 
false,  deceptive  and  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  are  prohibited. 

Commercial  Bribery:  Gifts,  in¬ 
cluding  commission,  to  employees 
of  a  customer  or  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  are  prohibited,  unless  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  employer 
for  a  definite  service  rendered. 

Exchange  of  Goods:  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  taking  in  exchange  for  one’s 
own  goods,  industry  products  of 
another  manufacturer,  distributor, 
or  dealer,  is  prohibited  in  this  in¬ 
dustry.  Every  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  required  to  enter  into  a 
written  agreement  with  his  jobbers 
and/or  distributors  whereby  such 
jobbers  and/or  distributors  agree  to 
refrain  from  this  practice. 

Consignment:  The  practice  of 
supplying  accounts  on  consignment 
and/or  trust  certificate  agreements 
is  prohibited.  This  also  includes 
consignments  which  are  sometimes 
made  under  so-called  “warehouse 
agreements’’  (whereby  manufactur¬ 
ers  warehouse  stocks  with  or  for 
the  account  of  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  dealing  in  or  hand¬ 
ling — as  a  merchant — or  using — as 
a  painter — products  of  the  indus¬ 
try),  but  does  not  prohibit  manufac¬ 
turers  from  carrying  a  stock  of 
their  goods  in  a  public  or  private 
warehouse  at  their  own  expense  in 
any  section  of  the  United  States. 
This  does  not  apply  to  consign¬ 
ment  stocks  in  the  hands  of  buyers 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  code. 

Free  Deals:  Free  deals  are  pro¬ 
hibited.  This  applies  to  the  gift  or 
loan  of  valuable  equipment,  where¬ 
by  the  manufacturer  furnishes 
goods  other  than  such  of  his  own 
]iroducts  as  have  been  contracted  for 
on  his  usual  terms,  and  to  premi¬ 
ums,  prizes,  free  goods,  one-cent 
sale  merchandise.  It  does  not  apply 
to  the  furnishing  of  advertising  ac¬ 
cessories  of  small  value,  such  as 
color  cards,  window  displays,  racks 
and  posters,  nor  to  novelties  of  small 
value  such  as  caps,  yardsticks,  pad¬ 
dles,  etc.  The  term  “free  deal”  shall 
not  be  construed  to  include  any  ad¬ 
vertising  allowance  which  is  made 
for  a  definite  service  rendered. 

Test  Samples:  The  prohibition 
of  “Free  Deals”  does  not  apply  to 
samples  given  for  test  purposes ; 
neither  does  it  apply  to  samples 
given  for  demonstration  purposes, 
provided  that  no  size  larger  than 
5-lb.  samples  of  water-paint  goods 


Paint,  Varnish  and  acquer 
Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

in  dry  form  or  1/32  gallons  of  other 
industry  products  shall  be  so  used 
and  that  such  samples  are  plainly 
labeled  “samples”. 

Discontinued  Colors :  Manufac¬ 
turers  are  required  to  give  their 
dealers  six  months  advance  notice 
before  discontinuing  a  shade  or 
color. 

Returned  Goods:  No  member  of 
the  industry  shall  accept  the  return 
of  merchandise  from  any  customer 
without  having  given  prior  consent 
to  the  return  thereof.  On  such 
goods  as  are  accepted  for  return  a 
reasonable  charge  shall  be  made  and 
the  freight  charges  must  be  charged 
to  the  shipper  returning  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  except  in  the  case  of  de¬ 
fective  products  or  where  in  some 
other  way  the  manufacturer  may 
be  responsible. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Selling 
l>elow  cost,  inducing  breach  of  a 
competitor’s  contracts,  disparage¬ 
ment  of  competitors,  are  prohibited. 

PAPER  AND  PULP  INDUSTRY 

Approved  Noveml)er  17 
Effective  November  27 

Covers :  The  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  from  pulpwood,  wood 
pulp,  or  other  stock  or  pulp  of  all 
])aper  (except  such  paper  now  in 
regular  use  in  the  making  of  news- 
])a])ers),  including  Binders  Board 
and  all  other  Wet  Machine  Boards. 
Bristol  Boards,  Cardboard  and  Mill 
Blanks,  coated  or  surface-treated 
subsequent  to  initial  manufacture. 
Lightweight  Chip  Boards,  Bogus 
Wrapping,  Sheathing  Paper,  Inden¬ 
ted,  Ham  Wrapping,  Sulphate 
Boards  and  Sulphate  Corrugating 
Materials,  Specialty  Folding  and 
Specialty  Non-Folding  Boards,  in- 
or  fresh  wood  pulp,  jute  stock,  and 
rope  stock. 

Individual  Codes:  The  following 
divisions  of  the  industry  have  indi¬ 
vidual  codes,  which  are  subordinate 
to  the  general  code  and  contain  noth¬ 
ing  affecting  the  retailer : 

Binders  Board 
Blotting  Paper 
Book  Paper 
Bristol  Board 
Cardboard 
Cellulose  Wadding 
Cover  Paper 
Fibreboard 

Glassine  and  Greaseproof  Paper 
Groundwood  Paper 
Kraft  Paper 
Leatherboard 

Bogus  Wrapping  and  Packing 
Paper  Shipping  Sack 
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-Durroughs  machines 
cut  costs  in  every  phase  of 
department  store  accounting 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 

Its  many  automatic  features  make  it 
the  popular  machine  in  hundreds  of 
stores  for  posting,  in  one  operation, 
combinations  of  records  requiring 
typewritten  description. 


It  is  the  experience  of  department  stores  all  over  the  country  that 
recently  developed  Burroughs  machines — and  Burroughs  features — 
bring  new  and  greater  economies  to  every  phase  of  their  accounting. 

These  savings  are  the  result  of  years  of  study  that  Burroughs  has  given 
to  department  store  accounting  problems  ...  as  well  as  Burroughs’ 
years  of  experience  in  building  new  and  better  machines  to  meet  them. 

Consult  the  local  Burroughs  representative.  He  is  in  a  position  to  give 
you  complete  information  about  any  Burroughs  machine  or  Burroughs 
development  and  to  show  you  how  Burroughs  is  assisting  department 
stores  everywhere  to  save  time  and  money  on  all  kinds  of  accounting 
work.  Or  write  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGIS¬ 
TER  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machine  most  commonly  used  in 
depanment  stores  for  all  bookkeep¬ 
ing  not  requiring  typewritten 
description.  Posts  combinations 
of  related  records  in  one  operation. 


SAGE  ALLEN  &  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


This  depanment  store  uses 
Burroughs  Calculators,  Bur¬ 
roughs  Duplex  Adding  Ma¬ 
chines,  Burroughs  Adding- 
Subtracting  Machines,  and 
Burroughs  Typewriter  Book¬ 
keeping  Machine  on  various 
types  of  figuring,  bookkeeping 
and  accounting. 


BURROl’GHS  ELECTRIC 
CALCULATOR 

A  light  key  touch  actuates  the  motor 
. . .  and  the  motor  instantly  completes 
the  operation,  each  key  registering 
its  full  value  on  the  dials. 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 
Adds  two  sets  of  hgures  at  one  time 
and  provides  a  separate  total  of  each 
set;  adds  groups  of  figures,  furnishing 
a  total  of  each  group  and  a  grand 
total  of  group  totals  without  relisting. 


1 
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Paper  and  Pulp  Industry 
— Continued 
Pulp  Producers 
Soda  Pulp 

Specialty  Paper  and  Board 
Sulphate  Pulp  and  Board 
Sulphate  Paper 
Tissue  Paper 
Vegetable  Parchment 
Writing  Paper 

Terms’.  Not  mentioned  in  this 
Code. 

Fair  Practice  Provisions :  The 
Paper  Industry  Authority  may,  on 
its  own  initiative  or  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  any  Executive  Auth¬ 
ority  for  a  subordinate  code,  present 
to  the  Administrator  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  establishment  of  rules 
of  Fair  Trade  Practice  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  terms  and  conditions  regarding 
sales  to  dealers  and  distributors  by 
members  of  the  industry. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  August  19 
Effective  August  29 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of 
cameras,  motion  picture  projectors, 
amateur  and  professional  photo¬ 
graphic  film,  plates  and  paper, 
photographic  accessories,  equipment 
and  supplies.  The  code  does  not 
apply  to  photographic  mounts  and 
photographic  chemicals,  or  to  pro¬ 
fessional  motion  picture  cameras  or 
projectors  using  film  having  a  width 
of  35  mm.  or  greater. 

This  code  contains  no  trade  prac¬ 
tice  provisions  affecting  the  retailer, 
but  it  is  contemplated  that  from 
time  to  time  supplementary  provis¬ 
ions  may  be  submitted  for  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President  to  prevent 
unfair  competition  in  prices  and 
other  unfair  destructive  and  com¬ 
petitive  practices. 

PIANO  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 
Approved  November  4 
Effective  November  13 

Covers:  The  building,  fabricat¬ 
ing,  repairing,  reconstructing,  re¬ 
modeling,  and  the  assembling  of 
pianos,  and/or  materials,  supplies, 
and  parts  thereof,  and  the  branches 
or  subdivisions  thereof. 

Terms:  No  mention  of  discounts 
in  this  code. 

Trade  Practices:  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  is  empowered  to  formulate 
and  prepare  for  submission  an 
amendment  to  the  code,  providing 
for  the  prohibition  of  unfair  trade 
practices  in  this  industry. 


RETAIL  FOOD  AND 
GROCERY  TRADE 

Approved  November  15 
Effective  November  22 

Covers:  All  selling  of  food 
and/or  grocery  pro<lucts  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  not  for  purposes  of  re¬ 
sale  in  any  form,  in  the  continental 
United  States  excluding  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  but  shall  not  include 
the  selling  of  food  in  restaurants 
for  consumption  upon  the  premises, 
or  in  confectioners’  stores,  or  the 
selling  of  milk  or  its  products  by 
delivery  from  house  to  house  upon 
regular  routes.  The  Code  does  not 
include  the  selling  of  any  food  or 
grocery  products  which  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  governed  by  a 
separate  code  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States ;  and  pro¬ 
vided  further,  that  this  Code  shall 
not  apply  to  employers  engaged  only 
locally  in  retail  trade  who  do  not 
employ  more  than  five  persons  and 
who  are  located  in  towns  of  less 
than  2,500  population  (according  to 
the  1930  Federal  Census),  which 
are  not  in  the  immediate  trade  area 
of  a  city  of  larger  population.  The 
term  “retail  food  and  grocery  estab¬ 
lishment”  is  defined  in  the  code  to 
include  any  store,  department  of  a 
store,  shop,  stand  or  other  place 
where  a  food  and  grocery  retailer 
carries  on  business  other  than  those 
places  where  the  principal  business 
is  the  selling  at  retail  of  products 
not  included  within  the  definition  of 
retail  food  and  grocery  trade. 

(Note :  A  well-defined  department 
of  a  store  otherwise  covered  by  the 
Retail  Code,  which  department  is 
operated  virtually  independently  of 
the  rest  of  the  store  and  employs 
certain  employees  exclusively  with¬ 
in  it,  and  which  sells  mostly  products 
not  included  under  the  Retail  Code, 
is  not  governed  as  to  its  hours  and 
wages  by  the  Retail  Code.  The 
grocery  department  of  a  department 
store  would  be  such  a  department). 

Definitions:  The  definitions  of 
“employee”,  “executive”,  “mainten¬ 
ance  employee”,  “outside  service 
employee”,  “outside  salesman”, 
"watchman”,  “junior  employee”, 
“apprentice  employee”,  “part-time 
employee”,  “South”,  and  “popula¬ 
tion”  are  parallel  to  the  definitions 
given  in  the  Retail  Code. 

Expiration  Date :  This  Code  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  Deceml)er 
31,  1933,  provided  that  if  prior  to 
such  date  the  associations  presenting 
this  Code  shall  request  that  the  same 
shall  be  continued,  then  it  shall  con- 


Retail  Food  and  Grocery  Trade 
— Continued 

tinue  in  effect  until  the  expiration 
of  the  time  contained  in  such  re- 
({uest. 

General  Labor  Proinsions:  The 
provisions  relative  to  child  lalx)r  and 
collective  bargaining  are  identical 
with  those  in  Article  IV  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Code. 

HOURS 

Store  Hours  and  Hours  of  Labor : 
No  employee  shall  work  more  than 
48  hours  per  week,  nor  more  than 
10  hours  per  day,  nor  more  than  6 
days  per  week,  except  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; 

Watchmen  and  outside  sales¬ 
men:  The  maximum  hours  do 
not  apply,  but  in  no  case  shall 
such  employees  work  more  than 
days  per  week. 

Maintenance  and  outside  ser¬ 
vice  employees :  The  maximum 
hours  do  not  apply,  but  such 
employees  shall  not  work  more 
than  6  hours  per  week  above 
the  maximum  unless  they  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-third  for  all  hours  over 
such  additional  6  hours  per 
week. 

Executives:  Subject  to  limi¬ 
tations  given  below,  executives 
receiving  $35  or  more  per  week 
in  cities  of  over  500,000  popu¬ 
lation,  or  receiving  $30  or  more 
per  week  in  cities  of  100,000 
to  500,000  population,  or  re¬ 
ceiving  $27.50  or  more  per 
week  in  cities  of  25,000  to 
100,000  population,  or  receiv¬ 
ing  $25  or  more  per  week  in 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  and 
other  places  under  25,000  popu¬ 
lation  may  work  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  periods  of  labor 
prescribed. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  an 
establishment  which  operates  a 
grocery  and  meat  department  as 
separate  units  shall  l)e  permitted  to 
exempt  one  worker  in  addition  to  the 
proprietor  or  executive  as  provided 
al)ove  from  all  restrictions  upon 
hours,  provided  that  such  additional 
worker  shall  not  receive  less  than 
$25  i)er  week. 

In  the  South  executives  receiving 
not  less  than  10  percent  below  the 
salaries  stipulated  above  may  work 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  periods 
of  labor.  It  is  provided,  however, 
that  in  no  case  shall  executives  work 
in  excess  of  one  half-hour  above  the 
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AN  UNIQUE  SERVICE 

By  A  Successful 
Organization 


Devoted  to  the  Merchandising  of  Floor- 
Covering  and  Drapery  Departments 
in  Department  Stores 

• 

After  twelve  years  of  successful  operation  of  our  Chain  of  Leased  Floor- 
Covering  and  Drapery  Departments,  exclusively  in  Department  Stores,  and — 

After  examining  numerous  statistical  records,  showing  that  many  Department 
Stores  find  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  show  a  fair  profit  and  normal  turn-over 
in  their  Floor-Covering  and  Drapery  Departments,  and — 

Feeling  confident  that  these  dej^artments  can  and  should  be  operated  success¬ 
fully,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  we  have  been  approached  repeatedly  with 
inquiries  and  suggestions  to  extend  our  Facilities  to  Stores  that,  although 
successful  in  other  major  departments,  just  can’t  do  a  “good  job”  in  Floor- 
Coverings  and  Draperies,  therefore — 

We  have  decided  to  extend  the  Facilities  of  our  Highly 
Specialized  Organization  to  Stores  facing  a  problem  in  their 
Floor-Covering  and  Drapery  Departments. 

We  invite  discussion  of  your  problems,  in  person  or  by  letter,  in  strict 
confidence  and  without  obligation,  addressing  any  correspondence  to  the  per- 
senal  attention  of  S.  P.  Brown,  President,  or  N.  Brown,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

S.  P.  Brown  Co. 

Incorporated 

432  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 
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Retail  Food  and  Grocery  Trade 
— Continued 

established  daily  store-operating 
hours. 

Limitation  upon  Number  of  Per¬ 
sons  Working  in  Excess  of  Maxi¬ 
mum  Hours:  The  total  number  of  , 
workers  in  any  grocerj’  or  meat  de¬ 
partment  (whether  such  workers 
are  executives,  proprietors,  partners, 
persons  not  receiving  monetary 
wages,  or  others),  which  shall  be 
permitted  to  work  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  periods  of  labor  prescrib¬ 
ed  in  the  code  shall  not  exceed  the 
following  ratio: 

In  departments  comprised  of 
20  workers  or  less,  not  more 
than  1  worker  for  every  5  or 
fraction  thereof ; 

In  departments  comprised  of 
more  than  20  workers,  not  more 
than  1  worker  for  every  5  in 
the  first  20  workers,  and  1  for 
every  8  workers  above  20. 

The  number  of  workers  permitted 
to  work  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
hours  does  not  include,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  watchmen,  outside  sales¬ 
men,  and  maintenance  and  outside 
service  employees. 

Peak  Periods:  At  Christmas,  in¬ 
ventory,  and  other  peak  times,  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  two  weeks 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  and  not  to  exceed  three 
weeks  in  the  second  six  months,  all 
employees  may  work  eight  hours 
per  week  above  the  basic  work  week 
prescribed  in  the  code,  but  not  more 
than  ten  hours  per  day..  Such  work 
may  be  without  the  payment  of 
overtime. 

Hours  of  Work  to  he  Consecu¬ 
tive:  The  hours  worked  by  any  em¬ 
ployee  during  each  day  shall  be  con¬ 
secutive.  An  interval  not  longer 
than  one  hour,  and  not  counted  as 
part  of  the  employee’s  working 
time,  may  be  allowed  for  each  re¬ 
gular  meal  period.  In  communities 
where  a  longer  lunch  period  has 
been  customary,  any  establishment 
may,  with  permission  of  the  local 
Food  and  Grocery  Council,  allow 
employees  a  longer  period  than  one 
hour  for  lunch,  but  such  period  shall 
in  no  event  exceed  one  and  a  half 
hours.  Any  rest  period  which  may 
be  given  employees  shall  not  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  such  employee’s  work¬ 
ing  time. 

Extra  Working  Hour  One  Day  a 
Week:  On  one  day  each  week,  em¬ 
ployees  may  work  one  extra  hour, 
but  such  hour  is  to  be  included  with¬ 
in  the  maximum  hours  permitted 
each  week. 

23rd 


Retail  Food  and  Grocery  Trade 
— Continued 

Conflict  with  State  Laws:  When 
any  State  law  prescribes  for  any 
class  of  employee  shorter  hours  of 
labor  than  those  prescribed  in  this 
Article,  no  employee  included  with¬ 
in  such  class  shall  be  employed  with¬ 
in  such  State  for  a  greater  number 
of  hours  than  the  State  law  allows. 

Agreement  for  Uniformity  of 
Hours:  In  any  retail  trade  area, 
the  retail  food  and  grocery  estab¬ 
lishments  may  by  mutual  agreement 
of  75%  of  such  establishments,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  establish  uniform  store 
operating  hours,  which  shall  be 
binding  upon  all  retail  food  and 
grocery  establishments  within  such 
area,  subject  to  renewal  by  similar 
mutual  agreement. 

Hours  so  established  shall  not  be 
less  than  63  hours  per  week,  except 
that  any  establishment  which  was 
operating  upon  a  schedule  of  less 
than  63  hours  per  week  on  June  1, 
1933,  may  continue  to  operate  upon 
such  basis  but  shall  not  reduce 
hours.  Hours  so  established  shall 
be  continuous,  but  every  establish¬ 
ment  shall  have  the  right  to  select 
the  days  and  the  hours  when  it  shall 
operate. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  any 
delicatessen  store  whose  principal 
business  is  serving,  preparing  and 
selling  foods  ready  for  immediate 
consumption,  may  operate  longer 
hours  than  those  prescribed  by  such 
local  agreement. 

All  establishments  shall  register 
the  operating  hours  they  select  with 
the  local  administrative  committee, 
and  shall  post  such  hours  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  the  establishment. 

WAGES 

Wages:  The  basic  schedule  of 
wages,  whether  paid  upon  hourly, 
weekly,  monthly,  commission,  or 
any  other  basis,  shall  be: 

Within  cities  of  over  500,000 
population — not  less  than  at 
the  rate  of  $15  per  week 
Within  cities  of  from  100,000 
to  500,000 — not  less  than  at 
the  rate  of  $14  per  week 
Within  cities  of  from  25,000 
to  100,000 — not  less  than  at 
the  rate  of  $13  per  week 

Within  cities,  towns,  villages, 
from  2,500  to  25,000 — the  wages  of 
all  classes  of  employees  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  from  the  rates  existing  on 
June  1,  1933  by  not  less  than  20%, 
provided  that  this  shall  not  require 
an  increase  in  wages  to  more  than 
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Retail  Food  and  Grocery  Trade 
— Continued 

at  the  rate  of  $11  per  week,  and 
provided  further  that  no  employee 
shall  be  paid  less  than  at  the  rate 
of  $10  per  week. 

Within  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
other  places  with  less  than  2,500 
population — the  wages  of  all  classes 
of  employees  shall  be  increased  from 
the  rates  existing  on  June  1,  1933, 
by  not  less  than  20%,  provided  that 
this  shall  not  require  an  increase  in 
wages  to  more  than  the  rate  of  $10 
per  week. 

Watchmen,  Maintenance  and  Out¬ 
side  Service  Employees  shall  be 
paid  on  basis  of  48-hour  employee 
work  week. 

Outside  Salesmen :  The  minimum 
wage  does  not  apply  when  outside 
salesmen  are  employed  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis. 

Juniors  and  Apprentices :  Junior 
or  apprentice  employees  may  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $1  less  per  week 
than  the  minimum  wage  otherwise 
applicable;  it  is  provided,  however, 
that  no  individual  employee  shall  be 
classified  as  both  a  junior  and  an 
apprentice  employee ;  and  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  provided  that  the  number  of 
employees  classified  as  junior  and 
apprentice  employees,  combined, 
shall  not  exceed  a  ratio  of  one  such 
employee  to  every  5  employees  or 
fraction  thereof  up  to  20,  and  one 
such  employee  for  every  10  above 
20. 

Messenger  and  Delivery  Boys: 
The  minimum  wage  prescribed  does 
not  apply  to  messenger  and  delivery 
boys  in  the  South;  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  increase  of  20%  in 
the  rate  of  pay  as  of  June  1,  1933, 
of  such  classes  of  employees  shall 
become  operative  upon  the  effective 
date  of  this  Code  up  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  rate  of  pay  established  in  the 
code. 

Part-time  Employees  shall  be  paid 
not  less  than  at  an  hourly  rate  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  rate  specified  in 
the  code. 

Southern  Wage  Differential:  In 
the  South,  within  cities  of  over  25,- 
000  population,  the  minimum  wages 
prescribed  may  be  at  the  rate  of  $1 
less  per  week;  within  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  of  from  2,500  to  25,000 
population,  the  wages  of  all  classes 
of  employees  shall  be  increased  from 
the  rates  existing  on  June  1,  1933 
by  not  less  than  20  per  cent;  pro¬ 
vided  that  this  shall  not  require  an 
increase  in  wages  to  more  than  the 
rate  of  $10  jjer  week,  and  provided 
further  that  no  employee  shall  be 
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\  (  CONVENIENT  TO  ALL 
BUSINESS  ACTIVITY 

1  block  from  Times  Square.  3  blocks  to  Fifth 
Avenue.  8  minutes  to  Wall  Street.  Under¬ 
ground  passageway  to  all  subway  lines. 


^||4G  \  \  THREE  FINE  RESTAURANTS 

TO  CHOOSE  FROM 

The  coffee  room  for  very  quick  service,  the 
tavern  grill  for  atmosphere,  and  the  main 
restaurant  for  dining  and  dancing. 


SIXTY-NINE  FINE  THEATRES  \ 

WITHIN  SIX  BLOCKS 

You  can  avoid  traffic  congestion  and  save 
taxi  fare  by  walking  to  any  of  these  theatres. 
4  short  blocks  to  Madison  Square  Garden. 


HIGH  ABOVE  THE  NOISY  \ 

CLATTER  OF  THE  STREET 

Our  32  stories  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  as¬ 
sure  you  quiet  rest.  1400  large  rooms— each 
with  bath  (tub  and  shower)  servidor  and  radio. 


single  ,  .  .from  *2.50  double  . .  .from  »3.3D 
Breakfast /rom  30c  Luncheon /row  65c  Dinner/rom  85c 

M  £  /I  Send  for  booklet  C 


T0»l 


JOHN  T.  WEST 
Managtr  I 


44TH  TO  45TH  STS.  AT  8TH  AVE.  •  NEW  YORK 


l| 

If  IA\ 
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Retail  Food  and  Grocery  Trade 
— Continued 

paid  less  than  at  the  rate  of  $9  per 
week  (except  in  the  case  of  outside 
salesmen  and  junior  and  apprentice 
employees) ;  within  cities,  towns, 
villages  and  other  places  under  2,- 
500  population,  the  wages  of  all 
classes  of  employees  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  from  the  rates  existing  on 
June  1,  1933,  by  not  less  than  20 
per  cent,  provided  that  this  shall  not 
require  an  increase  in  wages  to  more 
than  the  rate  of  $9  per  week. 

Weekly  Wages  above  Minimum 
shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  rates 
on  June  1,  1933,  notwithstanding 
any  reduction  in  the  number  of 
working  hours  of  such  employees. 

Conflict  with  State  Laws'  When 
any  State  law  prescribes  for  any 
class  of  employee  of  either  sex  a 
higher  minimum  wage  than  that 
prescribed  in  this  Code,  no  employee 
of  such  class  of  either  sex  employed 
within  that  State  shall  be  paid  less 
than  such  State  law  requires. 

General 

Administration :  The  National 
Food  and  Grocery  Distributors’ 
Council  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  the  administration 
and  interpretation  of  this  Code,  and 
shall  supervise  the  setting  up  of 
State  and  local  councils. 

Exceptions  to  Code :  Where  the 
operation  of  this  Code  imposes  un¬ 
due  or  unusual  hardship  upon  a  re¬ 
tailer  or  group  of  retailers,  applica¬ 
tion  for  modification  may  be  made 
to  the  Administrator  or  to  his  duly 
authorized  agent. 

SOAP  AND  GLYCERINE 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  November  4 
Effective  November  13 

Covers :  The  manufacture  of 

household,  industrial,  and  toilet 
soaps  and  soap  products,  and  gly¬ 
cerine  which  is  a  by-product  of  the 
saponification  industries. 

Terms:  Not  mentioned  in  this 
code. 

Sales  Below  Cost:  As  soon  as  a 
uniform  cost-finding  procedure  has 
been  established,  sales  below  cost  as 
determined  by  such  approved  pro¬ 
cedures  shall  be  an  unfair  method 
of  competition. 

Fair  Trade  Practices:  The  Code 
Authority  shall  study  trade  practices 
with  a  view  to  making  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  President  or  his  au¬ 
thorized  representative. 


TOY  AND  PLAYTHING 
INDUSTRY 
Approved  November  4 
Effective  November  13 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and 
production  of  any  or  all  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  classes  of  toys,  playthings,  or 
kindred  lines  listed  below: 

Aerial  Toys 
Animals 

Athletic  Goods  (Juvenile) 

Balls  and  Balloons 

Banks 

Blackboards 

Boats 

Books 

Construction  Toys 
Croquet 

Decorative  Accessories  (Xmas) 
Dolls  and  Accessories 
Easter  Novelties 
Doll  Furniture  and  Houses 
Educational  Toys 
Furniture,  Juvenile  and  Doll 
Games 

Guns  (Toy)  and  Accessories 

Housewares 

Infants’  Toys 

Iron  and  other  Small  Metal  Toys 
Kindergarten  Toys 
Mechanical  Toys 
Motion  Picture  Projectors  and 
Cameras  (Toy) 

Musical  Toys 
Noisemakers 
Paints  and  Crayons 
Playground  Equipment 
(Juvenile) 

Playsuits  and  Costumes 
Pool  and  Billiard  Tables 
(Juvenile) 

Rubber  Toys 
Skiis  (Juvenile) 

Soldiers 

Sleds  and  Tolxjggans 
Steel  Toys 

Tools  and  Tool  Chests 
(Juvenile) 

Trains  and  Accessories 
Wheel  Goods,  including  Wagons, 
Velocipedes,  Doll  and  Baby 
Carriages,  etc. 

Wood  Toys 
Miscellaneous 

Party  Goods  and  Decorations 

Price  Lists:  Each  manufacturer 
shall  file  with  the  Code  Authority 
his  current  price  lists  and  discount 
sheets.  The  selling,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  of  any  products  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  a  price  lower,  or  at  a  dis¬ 
count  greater  or  on  more  favorable 
terms  of  payment  than  those  pro¬ 
vided  in  such  lists  is  prohibited. 
Members  of  the  industry  may  meet 
competition  in  any  specific  instance 
by  selling  their  products  at  a  price 
not  less  than  the  lowest  price  of  a 


Toy  and  Plaything  Industry 
— Continued 

comparable  article  on  file  with  the 
Code  Authority.  (Note:  The  Code 
Authority  shall  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Administrator  regarding 
price  differentials  for  all  channels  of 
distribution.) 

Consigtnents:  The  selling  of 

goods  on  consignment  or  entering 
into  agreements,  such  as  the  redat¬ 
ing  of  orders,  shipping  in  excess  of 
order,  exchanging  or  accepting  in 
return  goods  after  selling  season,  or 
other  practices  which  violate  the 
principle  of  a  bona  fide  sale,  are 
prohibited.  The  Code  Authority 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  as  to  the  disposal  of 
dropped  lines,  or  “close-outs.” 

Reconditioning :  Goods  for  re¬ 
conditioning  shall  l)e  accepted  only 
under  the  written  ])ermission  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  providing  ade- 
([uate  charges  shall  be  made  for  the 
cost  of  reconditioning;  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  shall  be  paid  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Delivery  Practices:  The  delivery 
of  merchandise  in  quantities  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  actually  ordered,  and 
the  sending  of  unordered  merchan¬ 
dise  to  regular  or  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers,  are  prohibited. 

Rebates:  The  granting  of  secret 
rebates  or  secret  concessions  in  any 
form  is  prohibited. 

Misrepresentation  as  to  style, 
color,  size,  substance,  design,  quali¬ 
ty  ;  or  the  use  of  false,  deceptive, 
or  misleading  advertising,  branding, 
concerning  a  manufacturer’s  own  or 
a  comjjetitor’s  merchandise  is  jmo- 
hibited. 

Commercial  Bribery,  whatever  the 
form  is  prohibited. 

Copying  or  piracy  in  the  industry 
is  prohibited. 

Allozvances:  The  code  prohibits 
the  making,  of  allowances  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  any  form;  or  for  special 
sales  events;  or  for  freight,  except 
where  a  division  of  the  industry 
shall  have  established  and  approved 
such  practice,  and  then  only  when 
such  allowances  have  been  included 
in  the  sales  price  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Demonstrations :  Allowances  for 
this  purpose  are  prohibited.  But  a 
manufacturer  may  arrange  for  the 
demonstration  of  merchandise  in  re¬ 
tail  stores,  provided  that  he  pays  all 
costs,  that  the  demonstrator  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  accountable  to  both 
manufacturer  and  retailer,  and  may 
lie  discharged  hy  either,  that  the 
demonstrator  shall  devote  his  or  her 
(Contiued  on  page  112) 
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Can  Your  Stores  Justify  Increased  Prices? 

(See  page  44) 

A  bulletin  dated  August  17,  1933,  which  was  distribu¬ 
ted  to  all  the  employees  of  a  store  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement : 

Prices  are  going  up.  Here  are  just  a  few  specific 
examples  of  recent  retail  price  advances: 


Were 

Now 

Houseclresses 

$  2.25 

$  3.00 

Sport  suits 

28.00 

35.00 

Fur  trimmed  coats 

48—58.00 

55—68.00 

Hudson  seal  coats 

158—178.00 

198.00 

“Globe  Trotter” 

1.95 

2.25 

Combinations 

5.00 

6.50 

Pigskin  gloves 

2.15 

2.35 

Chiffon  hose 

.59 

.79 

Rayon  underwear 

.39 

.55 

Boys’  Leather  coats 

5.95 

9.75 

Boys’  blue  suits 
Boys’  shirts 

10.75 

11.75 

1.00 

1.35 

Cape  Cod  shirts 

1.50 

2.00 

You  will  get  comments  from  customers  on  higher 
prices ;  some  favorable,  some  unfavorable.  Confine  your 
statements  to  actual  facts,  to  prices  that  have  already 
advanced.  Under  the  N.  R.  A.  Code  two  things  seem 
certain — manufacturers  will  have  to  charge  us  more  for 
their  products  to  cover  new  taxes  and  increased  ex¬ 
penses  and  we  in  turn  will  have  to  increase  our 
(retail)  prices.  But  we  are  also  bound  under  the  code 
not  to  increase  prices  unduly ;  not  to  profiteer  at 
the  expense  of  our  customers.  Blank’s  will  contiuc  to 
keep  prices  as  low  as  conditions  will  permit. 

The  personnel  director  of  a  smaller  volume  store 
writes : 

We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  general  or  sweeping 
statements  as  they  tend  to  confuse  the  customer  and 
really  do  not  answer  her  question. 

We  tell  our  salespeople  to  inform  the  customer  that 
under  the  N.  R.  A.,  labor  and  manufacturing  costs  have 
necessarily  been  increased  and  these  costs  are  reflected 
in  higher  retail  prices;  also,  we  stress  the  fact  that  no 
merchandise  is  bought  from  manufacturers  using  sweat¬ 
shop  methods  or  employing  child  labor  and  that  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  are  now  paying  a  higher  wage 
for  fewer  hours  of  work.  The  higher  retail  prices 
spread  the  increased  cost  of  production  over  the  entire 
consuming  public,  thus  charging  each  customer  with  her 
small  share  of  the  cost  of  the  recovery  program.  Dis¬ 
tributed  thus  widely,  the  burden  is  not  heavy  but  if 
borne  by  a  few  manufacturers  and  retailers  it  would 
be  more  than  business  could  stand  and  recovery  would 
be  retarded. 

In  addition  we  point  out  that  we  are  supporters  of 
the  Quality  Campaign,  and  that  quality  never  was 
“cheap.”  We  stress  fine  quality  and  workmanship  in 
relation  to  all  price  lines,  reiterating  that  we  buy  only 
the  finest  quality  to  be  had  at  a  given  price. 

These  suggestions  offer  the  salesperson  a  choice  of 
statements  to  be  used  in  justifying  increased  prices. 
We  are  experiencing  no  difficulty  in  meeting  this  situ¬ 
ation.  If  a  customer  seems  unconvinced  an  executive 
is  called  to  talk  with  her. 

We  recently  used  the  playlet  given  in  The  Bulletin 
for  October  1932  (“Selling  Yesterday,  Today  and 
Tomorrow”)  and  found  it  helpful  in  showing  the  sales¬ 
people  just  how  to  meet  price  objections. 

(Continued  on  page  111) 


Insure  Speed,  Safe  Delivery 
and  Dependability 
by  Shipping  Your  Goods  by 

Railway  Express 

Here  is  a  way  to  eliminate  all  the  guess¬ 
work  in  the  handling  of  your  merchan¬ 
dise — whether  you  are  the  shipper  or 
receiver — and  at  the  same  time  eliminate 
the  round  of  time-wasting  troubles  on 
lost  and  delayed  shipments  when  han¬ 
dled  through  two  or  three  miscellaneous 
shipping  companies. 

Specify  Railway  Express  on  all  your 
shipments  and  then  you  will  be  sure  that, 
your  orders  will  be  delivered  safely  and 
quickly  either  to  your  store  or  to  your 
customer. 

Railway  Express  is  a  single  responsible 
organization  with  nation-wide  coordina¬ 
tion  and  team  work  that  makes  Rush  a 
reality  and  not  just  a  meaningless  word. 

Futhermore,  through  prompt  Railway 
Express  service  you  will  be  able  to  keep 
lines  of  quick -moving  merchandise  filled 
by  daily  delivery  and  thus  not  miss  a  sin¬ 
gle  sale.  Shipping  costs  by  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  are  moderate  and  include  liability 
up  to  $50  on  packages  not  exceeding 
100  lbs.  We  give  a  receipt  to  the  ship¬ 
per  and  take  one  from  the  consignee — 
double-barreled  proof  of  safe  collection 
and  delivery.  A  telephone  call  brings  the 
Expressman  to  your  door  at  all  places 
where  vehicle  service  is  maintained. 

SERVING  THE  NATION  FOR  94  YEARS 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL  AIR  SERVICE 
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Revised  Interpretations  of  Wage  and  Hour  Provisions 

{Continued  from  page  19) 


Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Texas,  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

({)  In  towns  of  less  than  2,500  population,  all  wages  shall 
be  increased  by  not  less  than  20%  provided  that  this  shall  not 
require  wages  in  excess  of  $12.00  per  week. 

(g)  Population  for  the  purposes  of  this  Code  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  reference  to  the  1930  Federal  census. 

(h)  Not  to  reduce  the  compensation  for  employment  now 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  wages  hereby  agreed  to  (notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  hours  worked  in  such  employment  may  be 
hereby  reduced)  and  to  increase  the  pay  for  such  employment 
by  an  equitable  adjustment  of  all  pay  schedules. 

ARTICLE  V 

This  agreement  in  all  respects  subject  to  (1)  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  (2)  the  Executive 
Order  dated  June  26,  1933,  by  which  the  President  delegated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  certain  of  his  powers  and 
functions  under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 


Beauty  Parlors  and  Barber  Shops 

Substituted  provisions  adopted  for  barber  shop  and 
beauty  parlor  shop  industry  pending  adoption  of  final 
code  include: 

MAXIMUM  HOURS 

(1.)  No  barber  and  no  other  employees  (except  those 
covered  in  Section  (3)  shall  be  employed  or  shall  work  more 
than  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  weeL 

(2)  No  beautician  and  no  other  employees  (except  those 
covered  in  Section  (3)  shall  be  employed  or  shall  work  more 
than  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week. 

(3)  No  barber  or  beautician  shall  employ  any  accounting, 
clerical,  or  office  employees  for  more  than  forty  hours  in  any 
one  week. 

(4)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  code,  no  barber 
or  buutician  shall  employ  any  person  under  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

(5)  The  maximum  hours  fixed  shall  not  apply  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  managerial  or  e  ecutive  capacities,  but  shall 
apply  to  owners  or  operators  of  a  barber  or  b^uty  shop  actively 
working  at  barbering  or  actively  engaged  in  beauty  work. 

(6)  Barbers  and  beauticians  shall  be  required  to  finish 
serving  all  patrons  who  arrived  and  remained  in  the  shop 
for  service  before  the  time  of  closing,  and  the  time  of  such 
service  shall  not  be  computed  in  determining  the  total  number 
of  hours  worked  under  the  provisions  of  this  code.  No  over¬ 
time  shall  be  paid  for  such  services. 

(7)  The  hours  of  operation  of  an}'  barber  or  beauty  shop 
shall  not  be  reduced  below  52  hours  in  any  one  week  unless 
such  hours  were  less  than  52  hours  July  1,  1933  and  in  the 
latter  case  not  to  reduce  such  hours  at  all. 

Afiministration  policy  regarding  barber  shops  and 
beauty  parlors. — 

The  Administration’s  Policy  Board  made  public  the  following 
interpretation  with  respect  to  the  work-hours  of  “individuals, 
owners  and  partners  operating  barber  and  beauty  shops  without 
employees 

“Individuals,  owners  and  partners  operating  barber  and  beauty 
shops  without  employees,  are  limited  to  52  hours  per  week  of 
work  as  barbers  or  beauticians  in  order  to  operate  under  the 
substitution  granted  and  signed  by  Administrator  Hugh  S. 
Johnson  on  August  8.  for  the  Barber  Shop  and  Beauty  Shop 
Industry.  This  limitation  will  continue  in  effect  until  the  matter 
is  finally  settled  by  approval  of  a  code  for  the  Industry  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.” 

Wages  received  by  beauty  parlor  and  barber  shop  em¬ 
ployees  are  governed  by  the  President’s  Blanket  Reem¬ 
ployment  Agreement,  which  specifies  that  the  minimum 
wage  shall  be  not  less  than  $15.00  per  week.  This  mini¬ 
mum  wage  applies  to  all  employees,  whether  actual  op¬ 
erators,  clerks,  etc. 

Tips  are  not  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  salary 
under  this  present  temporary  code.  Similarly,  operators 
working  on  a  straight  commission  basis  are  governed 
by  the  hour  and  wage  provisions  as  set  forth  above. 

Confectionery — Manufacturing 

Based  upon  the  proposed  code  of  the  Confectionery 
Manufacturing  Industry  the  following  provisions  have 


been  approved  for  substitution  by  members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  paragraphs  3  and  6  of  the  President’s 
Blanket  Code  pending  approval  of  the  final  code  for  the 
Confectionery  Manufacturing  Industry. 

ARTICLE  IV— HOURS  OF  LABOR 

The  hours  of  labor  for  any  employee  not  included  in  Section 
2  of  the  President’s  Reemployment  Agreement  (except  outside 
salesmen  and  watchmen,  but  including  delivery  men)  shall  not 
exceed  an  average  of  40  hours  per  week  in  any  90  days’ 
period  nor  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week.  No  person 
shall  lie  employed  in  excess  of  8  hours  in  any  one  day. 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  ex¬ 
ecutives,  supervisory  staff  or  foremen  who  are  now  receiving 
more  than  $35  per  week.  The  maximum  hours  of  labor  for 
engineers  and  firemen  shall  be  40  hours  in  any  one  week  with 
a  10%  tolerance. 


ARTICLE  V— WAGES 

The  wages  for  labor  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Miss¬ 
issippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  New  Mexico 
shall  not  be  less  than  30c  per  hour  for  hours  actually  employed, 
unless  the  hourly  rate  for  the  same  class  of  work  on  July 
15,  1929,  was  less  than  30c  per  hour,  in  which  latter  case  not 
to  pay  less  than  the  hourly  rate  on  July  15,  1929,  and  in  no 
event  less  than  2754c  per  hour  nor  less  than  35c  per  hour 
for  hours  actually  employed  in  any  other  State  of  the  United 
States,  unless  the  hourly  rate  for  the  same  class  of  work  on 
July  15,  1929,  was  less  than  35c  per  hour,  in  which  latter 
case  not  to  pay  less  than  the  hourly  rate  on  July  15,  1929,  and 
in  no  event  less  than  3254c  per  hour  excepting  learners  with 
less  than  6  weeks’  experience  in  candy  factories,  the  wages  for 
which  shall  constitute  not  less  than  80%  of  the  minimum  wages 
herein  provided  for  other  labor,  provided  such  learners  shall 
not  be  more  than  5%  of  the  number  of  employees  in  each 
establishment. 


Confectionery — Retail 

Approved  substitution  for  paragraph  2  of  the 
President’s  Blanket  Reemployment  Agreement. 

Employees  other  than  factory,  mechanical  workers,  or  arti¬ 
sans  (except  outside  salesmen)  may  not  be  employed  in  any  place, 
or  manner  for  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week,  averaged 
over  a  12  months  period,  nor  more  than  8  hours  in  any  day; 
provided  however,  that  during  peak  periods  of  the  Retail  Con¬ 
fectioners  Industry  such  employees  may  be  employed  not  more 
than  10  hours  per  day,  nor  more  than  54  hours  per  week, 
for  any  2  consecutive  weeks,  but  for  not  more  than  6  weeks 
of  the  calendar  year.  Time  and  one-third  shall  be  paid  for 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  the  maximum  hours  per  day  herein¬ 
before  provided. 


Baking  Industry 

The  following  provisions  of  its  proposed  code 
have  been  approved  for  substitution  by  members  of  the 
baking  industry  for  paragraphs  2,  3  and  6  of  the 
blanket  code. 

FOR  PARAGRAPH  2  OF  PRESIDENT’S  AGREEMENT 

Employees  (other  than  bakery  shop  employees  and  outside 
salesmen)  shall  not  be  employed  for  more  than  a  40  hour 
week  provided,  however,  that  clerical  and  sales  employees  in 
retail  bakery  shops  shall  not  be  employed  for  more  than  a 
48  hour  week. 

FOR  PARAGRAPH  3  OF  PRESIDENT’S  AGREEMENT 

Bakery  shop  employees  shall  not  be  employed  for  more  than 
a  44  hour  week  in  machine  bakeries  nor  more  than  a  50  hour 
week  in  hand  craft  shops  nor  more  than  8  hours  per  day 
except  before  and  after  holidays  and  week  ends  and  other 
special  occasions  when  10  hours  per  day  is  permitted. 

FOR  PARAGRAPHS  4  AND  6  OF  PRESIDENT’S 
AGREEMENT 

Bakery  employees  in  the  North  shall  be  paid  not  less  than 
40  cents  per  hour  unless  the  hourly  rate  for  the  same  class 
of  work  on  July  15,  1929,  was  less  than  40  cents  per  hour  and 
in  that  case  they  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  the  hourly  rate  on 
July  15,  1929  and  in  no  event  less  than  30  cents  per  hour. 

In  the  Southern  States  bakery  employees  shall  be  paid  not  less 
than  30  cents  per  hour.  The  Southern  States  are  defined  to 
mean  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
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Can  Your  Store  Justify  Increased  Prices? 

{Continued  from  page  109) 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  a  store  bulletin 
and  was  discussed  with  salespeople  in  floor  managers’ 
and  buyers’  meetings. 

It  is  considered  inadvisable  to  use  the  statement 
“prices  are  rising,’’  as  a  basis  for  influencing  customers 
to  purchase  at  the  present  time.  Merchandise  sold  now 
on  the  basis  of  higher  prices  later  may  bring  infinite 
numbers  of  complaints  and  protests.  If  the  question 
of  rising  prices  is  raised  by  the  customer,  an  adequate 
and  satisfactory  answer  is,  “We  do  know  that  costs  are 
rising  and  will  be  reflected  in  higher  retail  prices 
eventually.’’ 


Survey  of  the  Trend  in  Home  Sewing 

{Contiued  from  page  89) 

for  all  except  those  who  did  most  of  their  own  sewing. 
For  this  group,  $1.50  per  yard  was  the  usual  price, 
and  only  a  very  few  expressed  a  willingness  to  go 
above  $2.00.  Those  who  did  no  sewing  at  all  or  only 
remodeling,  however,  were  generally  of  the  opinion  that 
$2.50  a  yard  or  more  was  a  fair  price. 

The  prices  suggested  for  woolen  dress  goods  for 
daytime  clothes  were  about  the  same.  The  typical 
prices  were  $1.50  and  $1.25  in  most  cases  as  those  for 
daytime  silks,  although  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  replies  named  higher  figures.  One  of  the  replies 
pointed  out  that  cheaper  woolens  did  not  work  out 
very  well,  and  this  perhaps  sheds  light  on  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  woolens,  those  who  make  most  of  their 
clothes  tended  to  name  prices  as  high,  if  not  higher, 
than  those  named  by  other  groups.  Half  of  those  who 
did  most  of  their  sewing  indicated  a  willingness  to  go 
above  $1.50  a  yard  for  this  material,  whereas  those 
who  made  50  per  cent  or  less  of  their  own  clothes  were 
inclined  to  cluster  more  closely  around  the  $1.25  and 
$1.50  figures. 

The  prices  quoted  for  trimmings  showed  wide  variety, 
ranging  from  10  cents  in  some  cases  to  $3.00.  Many 
of  those  responding  to  the  questionnaire  felt  that  they 
could  not  name  a  fair  figure,  since  so  much  depended 
upon  the  type  of  dress  they  were  making.  A  majority  I 
of  the  prices  cited,  however,  were  under  $1.00.  Two- 
thirds  of  those  who  did  only  remodeling  cited  prices 
above  $1.00  in  their  replies.  Of  those  who  make 
most  of  their  clothes,  only  one-third  mentioned  prices 
above  $1.00. 

As  to  patterns,  the  prices  quoted  tended  to  cluster 
around  50  cents,  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  re¬ 
plies  naming  higher  prices.  Here,  again,  those  who  did 
only  remodeling  showed  an  inclination  in  the  direction 
of  paying  higher  prices,  for  75  per  cent  of  this  group 
were  willing  to  pay  more  than  50  cents  for  patterns, 
whereas  in  every  other  case  the  great  majority  of  the 
replies  named  prices  of  50  cents  or  less. 

{Editorial  Note:  Because  of  last  minute  tnaterial 
which  had  to  be  included  in  this  issue,  a  survey  of 
Pattern  Departments,  prepared  by  the  Merchandising 
Division,  unll  appear  in  the  January  issue.  All  mer¬ 
chandisers  of  piece  goods  will  find  this  study  most 
helpful.  Watch  for  it!) 


Tired  out  from  shopping  and  she  didnU  huy 
everything  she  wanted.  Didn’t  get  dresses  for 
Jane  or  shoes  for  John,  Jr.  She  got  tired  trying 
to  get  from  floor  to  floor. 

The  hest  merchandising,  the  most  attractive 
prices,  the  finest  window  display,  the  shrewdest 
advertising — all  are  to  no  avail  if  store  trans¬ 
portation  is  poor. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  any  store  having 
faulty  transportation  is  actually  paying  for  the 
good  transportation  it  should  have  —  udthout 
getting  it.  There  is  only  one  way  to  determine 
whether  it  is  good  or  faulty,  and  that  is  by  a 
regular  trafiic  survey. 

We  have  specialized  in  these  surveys  for 
years.  They  are  offered  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Make  the  necessary  arrangements  by 
telephoning  your  local  Otis  office. 

ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 
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Summary  of  Approved  Manufacturers’  Codes 
(Continued  from  page  108) 


Toy  and  Plaything  Industry 
— Continued 

entire  time  and  attention  to  the 
demonstration  of  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  merchandise,  and  shall  not  write 
sales  checks,  that  the  costs  of  such 
demonstrations  shall  not  be  deduct¬ 
ed  by  the  retailer  when  making  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  merchandise. 

Premiums:  The  offering  or  giv¬ 
ing  of  premiums,  or  gifts  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sale  of  products,  or  as 
an  inducement  thereto,  by  any 
scheme  which  involves  lottery,  mis¬ 
representation,  or  fraud,  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Terms:  Selling  terms  shall  not 
ceed  2%  ten  days,  net  thirty  days; 
bills  are  due  and  payable  net  at  the 
office  of  the  seller  within  30  days 
from  the  date  of  the  invoice.  Prices 
quoted  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  a 
bona  fide  sale,  and  all  terms  of  sale 
shall  be  set  forth  in  a  written  order. 

Dating:  Shipments  made  at  the 
seller’s  convenience  during  January, 
February  and  March,  may  be  dated 
the  following  April  1 ;  similarly, 
April,  May  and  June  orders  may  be 
dated  July  1 ;  July,  August  and 
September  orders  may  be  dated  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  When  datings  are  granted, 
the  discount  of  2%  may  be  allowed 
on  payments  made  on  or  prior  to  the 
10th  of  that  month,  and  payment 
will  be  due  net  on  the  30th  of.  the 
same  month.  No  datings  will  be 
granted  on  shipments  in  October, 
November  and  December.  (Note: 
The  Code  Authority  is  to  make 
further  recommendaitons  as  to  ad¬ 
ditional  discounts  to  be  granted  on 
orders  placed  prior  to  October  1.) 
Anticipation  shall  not  exceed  Yi  per 
cent  per  month. 

Freight:  All  shipments  shall  be 
f.o.b.  city  of  manufacture.  In  any 
case  where  the  manufacturer  has  a 
ware  house  stock  in  another  city,  the 
goods  shall  be  priced  to  include  full 
cost  of  freight  and  warehouse  ex¬ 
pense,  and  is  to  be  shown  on  the 
invoice. 

Samples:  Samples  requested  by 
customers  shall  be  submitted  only 
on  the  basis  of  an  outright  sale  and 
shipped  f.o.b.  factory.  Such  samples 
shall  not  be  returnable  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  special  sample  dis¬ 
count. 

Other  Unfair  Practices:  Interfer¬ 
ence  with  contractural  relations,  def¬ 
amation  or  espionage  of  competi¬ 
tors,  disparagement  of  their  goods, 
threats  of  litigation  not  made  in 
good  faith,  are  prohibited. 


WASHING  AND  IRONING 
MACHINE  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  November  4 
Effective  November  6 

Covers:  The  manufacture  for 
sale  of  Washing  and  Ironing  Ma¬ 
chines,  and  Replacement  Parts 
thereof,  primarily  for  home  use. 

Terms:  The  giving  of  cash  dis¬ 
counts  in  excess  of  2%  is  prohibited. 

Shipments:  Quotation  of  prices 
other  than  F.O.B.  factory  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Trade-in  Allowance:  No  manu¬ 
facturer  shall  give  trade-in  allow¬ 
ances  or  second-hand  allowances  to 
the  retail  or  wholesale  sales  outlets 
of  the  industry. 

Guarantee:  The  giving  of  any 
guarantee  in  excess  of  one  year  from 
date  of  sale  to  replace  defective 
parts  or  workmanship,  which  shall 
be  furnished  f.o.b.  factory  with  no 
labor  allowance,  is  prohibited. 

Commercial  Bribery:  Directly  or 
indirectly  to  give  or  permit  to  be 
given,  or  offer  to  give,  money  or 
anything  of  value  to  agents,  employ¬ 
ees,  or  representatives  of  customers 
or  prospective  customers  or  compet¬ 
itors’  customers,  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  principals,  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  influence  their  princi¬ 
pals  to  purchase  from  the  makers  of 
such  gifts  or  offer,  or  to  refrain 
from  dealing  with  competitors,  is 
prohibited. 

Other  Unfair  Practices:  The 


The  Merchandising  Division  has 
obtained  the  following  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  points  in  approved  codes 
which  needed  clarification.  The 
source  of  information  in  each  case 
has  been  the  Code  Authority  for 
the  industry  referred  to. 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWER  AND 
FEATHER  INDUSTRY 

Terms:  Flowers  and  feathers 
manufactured  for  the  cutting-up 
trade  or  for  the  decorative  branch 
of  the  industry  have  usually  been 
sold  less  2%,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Code  that  this  same  discount 
shall  now  apply.  The  millinery  in¬ 
dustry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  al- 


Washing  and  Ironing  Machine 
Manufacturing  Industry 

Code  Authority  shall  continue  its 
study  of  trade  practices  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
make  recommendations  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator;  with  his  approval,  they 
shall  become  part  of  the  code. 

WHOLESALE  FOOD  AND 
GROCERY  TRADE 
Approved  November  15 
Effective  November  27 

Covers:  All  selling  or  supplying 
to  retailers,  industrial  buyers,  res¬ 
taurants  or  institutions,  of  food 
and/or  grocery  products  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  United  States,  excluding  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  provided  the 
terms  shall  not  include  the  selling 
or  supplying  of  any  food  or  grocery 
products  which  are  now  or  may  here¬ 
after  be  governed  by  a  separate  code 
approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  term  “food  and 
grocery  wholesaler’’  includes  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  organization  eng-aged 
wholly  or  partially  in  the  wholesale 
food  and  grocery  trade. 

Terms:  Not  mentioned  in  this 
Code. 

Fair  Practice  Provisions:  No 
trade  practices  are  mentioned  in  this 
Code,  which  concerns  itself  only 
with  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  The 
National  Food  and  Grocery  Distribu¬ 
tors’  Council  may  from  time  to  time 
present  to  the  Administrator  recom¬ 
mendations  based  on  conditions  in 
the  trade,  which  will  tend  to  effectu¬ 
ate  the  operation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  code. 


Artificial  Flower  and  Feather 
Industry — Continued 

ways  had  an  8%  discount  and  it  was 
intended  not  to  disturb  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  8%  is  not  the 
discount  fixed  but  is  the  limit  of  dis¬ 
count  that  can  be  given.  Some  of 
the  most  reputable  houses  do  not 
give  more  than  7%  in  any  depart¬ 
ment.  So  far  as  the  decorative 
branch  of  the  industry  is  concerned 
all  houses  have  given  and  are  in¬ 
tended  to  give  2%  discount. 

HOSIERY  INDUSTRY 

Defects  of  Manufacture:  Some 
confusion  was  caused  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  ruling  to  the  effect  that  worn 


Interpretations  of  Clauses  in  Approved  Codes 
Made  by  the  Code  Authority 
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Hosiery  Industry 
— Continued 

merchandise  might  not  be  returned, 
even  though  it  was  defective.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Code  Authority  on 
October  19,  it  was  recognized  that 
there  are  occasions  where  manufac¬ 
turing  defects  become  evident  only 
after  wear,  and  the  official  rulings 
which  have  gone  out  to  all  hosiery 
manufacturers  do  not  include  the 
statement  that  worn  goods  showing 
manufacturing  defects  may  not  be 
taken  back  by  the  manufacturers. 
Runners  in  the  line  of  full  fashion¬ 
ing  are  sometimes  due  to  faults  of 
manufacture,  but  they  may  also  be 
caused  by  snagging,  cigarette  bums, 
etc. 

LEATHER  AND  WOOLEN  KNIT 
GLOVE  INDUSTRY 
Defective  Seams  in  Leather 
Gloves:  Where  glove  seams  break 
when  a  glove  is  being  tried  on  in 
a  store  and  the  glove  is  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  manufacturer,  the 
manufacturer  is  bound  either  to  re¬ 
pair  that  glove,  free  of  charge,  or 
to  exchange  the  pair  for  another 
pair.  Such  returns,  however,  must 
be  free  from  wear  or  soil.  The  Fair 
Trade  Practice  Agency  has  held  that 
manufacturing  imperfections  should 
be  discovered  when  a  glove  is  first 
tried  on;  then  the  glove  can  be  put 
in  such  condition  that  the  consumer 
can  derive  further  benefit  from  it. 

SILK  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Definition  of  “Broad  Goods”: 
Broad  goods  is  a  term  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  dress  goods  and  linings 
more  than  eighteen  inches  in  width, 
and  applies  generally  to  the  type  of 
fabric  used  in  the  dress,  underwear 
and  lining  trades,  either  in  the  form 
of  fabrics  over  the  coimter  or  in 
sales  to  the  garment  manufacturers. 
It  does  not  apply  to  tie  silk,  especi¬ 
ally  imported  fabrics  (which  come 
under  the  head  of  special  fabrics) 
or  to  upholstery  fabrics.  Upholstery 
fabrics  are  in  a  class  by  themselves 
and  are  not  included  under  the  Silk 
Textile  Code. 


CORSET  AND  BRASSIERE 
INDUSTRY 


Standard  Wholesale  Prices:  The 
following  wholesale  prices  have  been 
established,  but  the  manufacturer  is 
free  to  determine  what  value  shall 
be  given  at  each  price: 

Per  dozen  Per  dozen 


$2.00  $16.50 

2.25  18.00 

3.25  21.00 

4.00  22.50 


Corset  and  Brassiere  Industry 
— Continued 


4.25 

24.00 

4.50 

27.00 

6.00 

30.00 

7.00 

33.00 

8.00 

36.00 

8.50 

42.00 

10.50 

48.00 

12.00 

54.00 

15.00 

60.00 

66.00  and  up 

Standard  Packings:  All  mer¬ 
chandise  shall  be  shipped  in  stand¬ 
ard  containers.  Not  more  than  one 
standard  container  may  be  used  for 
any  number.  For  special  containers, 
there  shall  be  charged  at  least  5 
cents  additional  for  each  container, 
as  a  separate  item  on  the  invoice. 
The  following  packings  are  estab¬ 
lished,  according  to  the  wholesale 
price  per  dozen: 

Not  less  than  12  of  one  size  in  a 
container — 

Corsets  and  combinations  selling 
for  less  than  $8.00  a  dozen. 

Brassieres  and  bandeaux  selling 
for  less  than  $4.00  a  dozen. 

Not  less  than  six  of  one  size  in  a 
container — 

Corsets  and  combinations  selling 
for  $8.00  and  less  than  $12.00 
a  dozen. 

Brassieres  and  bandeaux  selling 
for  $4.00  to  $7.00  a  dozen. 

Not  less  than  three  of  one  size  in  a 
container — 

Corsets  and  combinations  selling 
for  $12.00  a  dozen. 

Brassieres  and  bandeaux  selling 
for  $8.00  and  not  less  than 
$12.00  a  dozen. 

May  be  packed  one  in  a  container — 

Corsets  and  combinations  selling 
for  over  $12.00  a  dozen. 

Brassieres  and  bandeaux  selling 
for  $12.00  and  over  a  dozen. 

Corsets  and  combinations  regularly 
packed  in  bulk  may  be  packed  in 
single  containers  if  priced  and  billed 
at  not  less  than  fifty  cents  per 
dozen  above  the  bulk  packing  price. 
Corsets  and  combinations  regularly 
packed  one  in  a  container  may  b« 
packed  in  bulk  in  three,  six,  or 
twelve  of  a  size  in  a  container,  at 
a  reduction  from  the  regular  list 
price  for  single  packing  of  not  more 
than  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen  if 
packed  three  in  a  container,  of  fifty 
cents  per  dozen  if  packed  six  or 
twelve  in  a  container.  No  garment 
packed  in  bulk  may  be  packed  in 
other  quantities  than  three  of  a  size 
or  multiples  thereof. 

Nothing  in  this  provision  is  ap- 


SNUGGIES 

IS  A 

COPYRIGHTED 

NAME 


ropjrrighini  1932 

This  is  due  and 
lawful  notice  by 
the  owners  of  the 
copyrighted  name 
SNUGGIES  that 
its  unauthorized 
use  will  be  prosecu¬ 
ted  under  the  G)py- 
right  Laws  of  the 
United  States. 

• 

Gluvtex  Manofactoring 
Corp. 

33  East  33rd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Corset  and  Brassiers  Industry 
— Continued 

plicable  to  shipments  made  to  job¬ 
bers,  catalog  houses,  or  chain  stores 
selling  up  to  $1.00  retail. 

Piracy :  The  Code  Authority 
shall  set  up  a  bureau  for  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  original  and  unique 
designs  and  shall  adopt  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  the  Administrator  may  ap¬ 
prove  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
style  piracy. 

The  following  codes  have  just 
been  approved,  and  copies  were  not 
yet  available  at  the  time  The 
Bulletin  went  to  press,  and  will 


be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
The  Bulletin: 

Woolen  Felts 
Radio  Broadcasting 
Gas  Appliances 
Structural  Clay  Products 
Waterproof  Caulking  and  Con¬ 
crete  Floors 
Warm  Air  Furnaces 
Chinaware  and  Porcelain 
Cigar  Container  Manufacturers 
Precious  Jewelry 
Cement 

Upholsteries  and  Draperies 

Retail  Jewels 

Distillers 


The  Development  of  Mercantile  Use  and 
Occupancy  Insurance  Form 

{Continued  from  page  59) 


al  volume  of  earnings  during  the 
period  of  coverage.  This  has  been 
arranged  for  practical  reasons  al¬ 
though  it  is  realized  that  the  con¬ 
tract  covers  future  earnings  so  that 
“current”  earnings  do  not  determine 
exactly  the  value  covered,  which  as 
stated  above,  can  never  be  accurately 
ascertained  if  there  is  a  loss.  This  is 
largely  a  theoretical  matter  and  has 
been  disregarded  in  favor  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  solution. 

The  most  common  questions  ex¬ 
pected  to  arise  in  connection  with 
the  new  form  are  not  new.  The 
contract  is  flexible  so  that  questions 
involved  in  loss  adjustments  will  be 
answered  primarily  according  to 
conditions  at  the  time  of  loss.  Such 
questions  will  pertain  to: 

1 —  W'hat  the  future  sales  and 
gross  earnings  would  have 
been 

2 —  What  expenses  may  be  dis¬ 
continued  in  event  of  loss. 

The  first  is  a  relatively  simple 
matter  to  adjust  when  compared  to 
the  wide  disparity  of  ideas  involved 
in  the  adjustment  of  any  ordinary 
direct  fire  loss  to  merchandise.  No 
exact  formula  has  ever  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  measurement  of  any  fire 
loss  and  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
satisfactory  one  will  ever  be  found. 
In  the  adjustment  of  earnings  losses, 
the  gross  margin  is  readily  deter¬ 
mined  from  past  records  and,  in 
estimating  probable  future  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  past  experience  plus  current 
trends  of  business  as  shown  by  trade 
reports  and  other  comparative  data 
have  been  found  to  furnish  safe 
guides  in  the  usual  run  of  adjust¬ 
ments. 

The  largest  item  under  the  second 


point  ...  is  the  ordinary  payroll, 
which  will  not  be  an  adjustment 
problem  as  it  is  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  assured.  Some 
further  developments  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  expenses  as  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  here  again  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  for  short  periods 
of  total  interruption  practically  no 


Openings  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  and  SALES 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Competent  sales  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  actual 
merchandising  experience.  Considered  to 
be  a  writer  of  unusual  ability.  Thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  mechanics  of  advertis¬ 
ing  production.  Has  had  department 
store,  specialty  store  and  agency  experi¬ 
ence.  Always  a  big  money  maker  but 
more  interested  now  in  opportunity  than 
immediate  salary.  L-77-33. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

Last  three  years  has  specialized  in  mer¬ 
chandising  problems  in  men’s  and  kindred 
lines  for  large  chain  group.  Has  success¬ 
fully  merchandised  in  Seattle,  Portland, 
in  the  East,  Middlewest,  the  Coast  and 
the  South.  Practical  knowledge  and 
equipment  in  promotion,  advertising,, 
presentation  of  merchandise,  controls  and 
turnover.  L-78-33. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OR  SYSTEM 
AUDITOR 

Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases 
of  the  retail  dry  goods  business.  Has 
been  connected  with  store  which  is  a 
consistent  profit  maker.  Age  38  years, 
and  willing  to  leave  city.  L-80-33. 

FOOD  MARKET  MANAGER 

For  the  past  five  years  employed  in 
capacity  of  Food  Market  Manager  in 
one  of  the  largest  food  markets  in  the 
United  States.  Well  informed  in  market 
building,  construction,  management,  ad¬ 


expenses  can  be  discontinued  and 
for  long  periods  the  unknown  con¬ 
ditions  which  may  arise  make  it  far 
more  advisable  to  leave  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  any  such  indefinite  matters 
which  may  be  encountered  to  adjust¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  loss  rather  than 
to  risk  the  inflexibility  which  is  like¬ 
ly  to  result  from  any  attempt  to 
specify  conditions  of  adjustment  in 
the  contract. 

In  Conclusion 

This  rapid  transformation  of  Use 
and  Occupancy  Forms  in  recent 
years  has  been  prompted  primarily 
by  the  demand  for  a  contract  that 
would  meet  the  changing  require¬ 
ments  of  the  retail  merchant.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  impetus  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  all  insurance  forms  in  the 
past  has  been  furnished  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  insurance  buyer.  It  is 
essential  therefore  that  insurance 
offices  be  equipped  with  expert  talent 
competent  to  study  each  individual 
case  and  prescribe  the  contract  that 
will  produce  the  desired  results. 
The  conclusion  that  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  made  when  the  respon¬ 
sible  executives  representing  both 
interests  work  together,  is  inescap¬ 
able. 


vertising,  leading,  rentals  and  food  oper¬ 
ations.  Highest  references.  L-81-33. 

CONTROLLER- 
EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT- 
GENERAL  ACCOUNTANT 
In  charge  of  finances;  twenty  years 
experience  general  and  cost  accounting ; 
preparation  and  administration  of  budget ; 
interim  and  annual  statements ;  charts, 
graphs ;  supervision  accounting  depart¬ 
ment;  personnel,  correspondence,  collec¬ 
tions  adjustments;  office  management; 
purchasing ;  highest  references ;  unem¬ 
ployment  due  to  liquidation  of  firm ; 
salary  moderate ;  age  46 ;  married.  L-82- 
33. 

HOUSEWARES  BUYER 
Thirteen  years  experience  as  a  house- 
wares  buyer.  Age  iA,  single  and  willing 
to  leave  city.  Excellent  references.  L- 

ACCOUNTING 

Four  years  of  public  accounting  and 
auditing  work  including  making  up  of 
financial  reports.  Can  readily  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  fill  any  office  position  due  to 
school  and  business  training.  Age  30, 
married.  L-84-33. 

OFFICE  MANAGER— STORE 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Thorough  experience  in  supervision  of 
Accounts  Payable,  Credit  and  Collection 
Dept.,  Auditing,  C.  O.  D.’s,  Payrolls, 
Receiving  and  Marking  Rooms.  Also  has 
been  Purchasing  Agent  and  Supervisor 
of  Wrapping  and  Packing  divisions.  Has 
installed  classification  of  merchandise, 
unit  and  price  range  controls,  and  ser¬ 
vice  systems  for  entire  store.  Now  avail¬ 
able.  Excellent  references.  Age  45,  mar¬ 
ried.  L-85-33. 
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Stop  at 


A  NEW  HOTEL 


Enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  sunshiny 
outside  room  with  bath  .  .  ,  every 
modem  convenience  .  .  .  Radio  that 
enables  you  to  select  your  program ; 
Circulating  Ice  Water;  Servidor; 
and  every  other  service-superiority 
of  a  New  Hotel.  Night-time  quiet 
. . .  specially-designed  mattresses  . . . 
crisp,  fresh  linen  .  .  .  insure  sound 
sleep.  Three  delightful  restaurants, 
including  an  attractive  Coffee  Shop, 
serve  you  most  delicious  food  at 
very  modest  prices. 

Next  time  you  visit  New  York,  stop 
at  a  NEW  Hotel — the  Governor 
Clinton.  You’ll  enjoy  it! 

—  HOTEL  . .  . 

OOTEII^imCLlNTON 

c.  W.  RAMSEY,  MANAGER  hb 

1200  Rooms  and  Baths 
from  $3  for  one,  $4  for  two 

Seventh  Avenue  at  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Oppoiite  Pennsylvania  Station 
B.  &  O.  Buses  Stop  at  Door 


Why  Not  a  Business 
Women’s  Shop? 

(Continued  from  page  91) 

dresses  that  are  not  appropriate. 
They  are  attracted  by  the  color  or 
the  style  and  a  clerk,  interested  only 
in  making  a  sale,  urges  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  something  quite  unsuited 
for  office  wear. 

Business  women  may  have  limit¬ 
ed  budgets  and  a  majority  of  them 
cannot  afford  to  squander  money  on 
elaborate  gowns.  But  the  total  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  this  group  is  a 
very  large  sum,  and  since  they  have 
earned  the  money  themselves,  they 
can  spend  it  themselves.  They  are 
not  the  type  of  customer  that  tries 
on  gown  after  gown  and  then  orders 
one  sent  home  C.  O.  D.,  hoping  that 
her  husband  or  father  can  be  in¬ 
veigled  into  paying  for  it  when  it 
arrives — and  returning  it  when  the 
hope  proves  ill-founded. 

Most  business  women  have  to 
keep  their  purchases  within  a  mod¬ 
erate  price  range,  but  they  want 
good  quality.  They  cannot  afford 
to  look  shabby.  Moreover,  the  con¬ 
stant  wear  they  give  their  clothing 
makes  it  wear  out  more  rapidly  than 
does  that  of  women  who  remain  at 
home — whether  in  a  house  dress  or 
a  negligee — until  afternoon. 

More  attention  to  the  needs  of 
business  women  would  certainly  be 
a  profitable  move  for  retailers  to 
make.  Even  in  these  times  of  restric¬ 
ted  purchasing  power  and  restrained 
expenditures  because  of  uncertainty 
concerning  the  future,  I  hear  many 
business  women  complaining  that 
they  want  to  buy  a  coat  or  a  dress 
or  shoes  or  a  hat — but  they  haven’t 
found  anything  appropriate  when 
they  look  around,  and  they  simply 
have  not  the  time  to  trudge  all  over 
town. 

Many  potential  sales  are  lost,  not 
because  these  women  have  not  the 
money  to  spend,  but  because  they 
have  not  the  time  to  spend  rummag¬ 
ing  around  among  stacks  of  inappro¬ 
priate  dresses  for  one  that  is  right. 
A  store  that  studies  the  needs  of 
business  women  and  ensembles  ap¬ 
propriate  dresses,  coats,  suits  and 
accessories  in  one  shop,  and  pro¬ 
vides  salesi>eople  that  can  give 
quick,  skilled  service  at  the  hours 
(during  the  lunch  period  and  just 
before  stores  close)  when  business 


women  have  time  to  shop,  will  find 
that  it  has  opened  up  a  steady, 
worthwhile  trade. 

Summer  and  winter,  spring  and 
fall,  business  women  have  to  l)e  ap¬ 
propriately  garbed.  Tho  the  ma¬ 
terials  may  vary  with  the  time  of 
year,  appropriate  business  clothes 
are  needed  for  the  entire  twelve 
months,  and  the  woman  who  knows 
that  she  can  always  find  appropriate 
things  in  that  shop  will  come  back. 
She  hasn’t  time  to  go  ranging 


around  the  stores  on  the  chance  that 
she  might  find  something  she  likes 
better,  or  just  to  put  in  an  afternoon. 

And  in  addition  most  business 
women  are  good  pay.  Their  train¬ 
ing,  the  fact  that  they  receive  their 
wages  at  regular  intervals  and  the  ill 
effects  that  it  might  have  upon  their 
jobs  if  they  neglected  their  debts, 
combine  to  make  them  good  credit 
risks. 

It  is  strange  that  stores  do  not 
cater  more  to  business  women. 
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The  Sales  Tax  Situation  in  New  England  ....  June  40 

Progress  of  the  N.  R.  A.  What  It  Means  to 

the  Retailer  .  Nov.  33 

Keeping  on  the  Quality  Standard  .  Dec.  51 

Officers  and  Directors 

Merchandising  Division  .  Feb.  43 

Personnel  Group  .  Feb.  62 

Controllers’  Congress  .  June  35 

Store  Management  Group  .  June  39 

O’Naughlin,  Lucile 

Displaying  Decorative  Accessories  Effectively  . .  Aug.  66 


P 

Parrish,  Amos 

The  Only  Merchant  Who  Has  a  Chance  in  1933  Feb.  20 


Photographs 

D.  E.  Moeser  .  Jan.  10 

P.  A.  O’Connell  .  Jan.  10 

Lew  Hahn  .  Jan.  10 

James  B.  Jones  .  Jan.  10 

Harold  Wendel  .  Jan.  10 

George  L.  Coyle  .  Jan.  10 

Herbert  J.  Tily  .  Jan.  11 

Philip  LeBoutillier  .  Jan.  11 

Alfred  B.  Koch  .  Jan.  11 

D.  F.  Kelly  .  Jan.  11 

F.  McL.  Radford  .  Jan.  11 

B.  H.  Namm  . '. . .  Jan.  11 

J.  E.  Pridday  .  Jan.  11 

Albert  D.  Hutzler  .  Jan.  11 

W.  W.  Malley  .  Jan.  11 

L.  S.  Bitner  .  Jan.  12 

R.  P.  Connally  .  Jan.  12 

R.  B.  Burdine  .  Jan.  12 

A.  H.  Birchfield,  Jr . . . .  Jan.  12 

Channing  E.  Sweitzer  . .  Jan.  12 

H.  F.  Twomey  .  Jan.  12 

Leon  Mandel,  11  .  Jan.  12 

Alfred  Henry  .  Jan.  12 

Walter  Hoving  .  Jan.  12 

Katherine  Casey  .  Jan.  42 

John  Hahn  .  Jan.  42 

Harry  D.  Adamy  .  Jan.  75 

William  H.  Hager  . .  Jan.  75 

Arthur  C.  Kaufmann .  Jan.  75 

Charles  H.  Bear,  Jr .  Jan.  76 

John  Jackson  .  Jan.  76 

Tom  May  . . .  Feb.  7 

Percy  S.  Straus  .  Feb.  8 

F.  W.  Aldred  .  Feb.  8 

H.  M.  Henderson  .  Feb.  8 

C.  J.  Strouss  .  Feb.  8 

David  Ovens  .  .  Feb.  8 

O.  Max  Gardner  .  Feb.  21 

Victor  D.  Ziminsky  . .  Feb.  43 
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A.  D. 


Pitkin,  Walter  B. 

Keep  America  C 
Plant,  George  L. 


Poole,  Mrs.  Grace  Morrison 
Women  Want  Quality  Firsi 
Powel,  Harford 
What’s  Wrong  With  Retai 
Price,  Arthur  O. 


Pridday,  J.  E. 

New  York  State  Sales  Tax  Brief  . 

Prcpper,  Alexander 

What’s  Wrong  With  Our  Hosiery  Departments  May 
Department  Store  Opportunities  After  Repeal  .  Oct. 
Putnam,  W.  R. 

Utility-Department  Store  Relationships  .  Mar. 


Month  Page 

Feb. 

62 

Apr. 

38 

June 

15 

June 

15 

June 

15 

Aug. 

17 

Aug. 

17 

.  Sept. 

13 

Sept. 

23 

.  Oct. 

17 

.  Oct. 

17 

Oct. 

17 

.  Oct. 

18 

.  Oct. 

18 

.  Oct. 

18 

.  Oct. 

18 

.  Oct. 

18 

.  Oct. 

19 

.  Oct. 

21 

.  Nov. 

6 

Nov. 

34 

.  Nov. 

41 

.  Dec. 

13 

.  Jan. 

83 

.  Jan. 

93 

s  Apr. 

65 

Sept. 

35 

.  Oct. 

23 

Jan. 

82 

.  Mar. 

g 

69 

.  Apr. 

71 

.  Apr. 

25 

69 

47 


46 


R 


Reyburn,  Samuel  W. 

Development  and  Economic  Justification  of  the 
Cash  Discount  in  American  Trade  Practice  . . .  Oct.  19 
Ring,  Sidney 

Selling  Through  Effective  Displays  .  Feb.  47 

Rivers,  Margaret 

Yes,  Mr.  Piece  Goods  Man,  There  is  a  Santa 

Claus!  . . .  Nov.  77 

Roper,  W.  H. 

Twenty-two  Questions  to  Apply  to  Present  or 
Contemplated  Plans  for  Paying  Salespeople  . .  Apr.  56 
Rosenman,  Judge  Samuel  I. 

No  Price  Fixing  in  Retail  Code  .  Sept.  16 

Roth,  R.  G, 

The  New  Merchandising  Problems  and  Their 

Relation  to  Retailing  .  Feb.  44 

Rotto,  James 

Is  Retailing  Becoming  a  Three  Ring  Circus?  ....  June  94 
Runkle,  Jay  D. 

Planning  Promotions  and  Budgets  Under  Present 
Market  Conditions  .  .  Mar.  51 


s 


Schaap,  Michael 

New  York  State  Sales  Tax  Brief  .  Apr.  24 

Schacter,  Harry  W. 

The  Need  For  Merchant  Cooperation  .  June  37 

Scharinghausen,  Wm. 

Combining  Items  Into  Gift  Units  Increases  Holi¬ 
day  Sales  .  Oct.  80 

Schatz,  Fred  C. 

New  Standards  of  Delivery  Service  for  1933  .  Feb.  86 

Restriction  of  Free  Delivery  Service  .  June  49 


Month  Page 


Schtnalz,  Carl  N. 

Margins  and  Expenses  of  Variety  Chains  .  May  55 

Scull,  E.  H. 

Revaluation  of  Fixed  Assets  and  the  Effect  on 

Operating  Costs  .  Feb.  35 

Where  Have  Retail  Profits  Gone?  Where  Will 

They  Go  Under  the  N.  R.  A.?  .  Oct.  35 

Sheridan,  George  V. 

A  State  Retail  Sales  Tax  That  Is  Actually  a 

State  Retail  Sales  Tax  . .  Jan.  67 

State  Sales  Taxes  Are  Being  Considered  Despite 
Pennsylvania’s  Unfortunate  Experience  Mar.  17 

State  Legislatures  Considering  Retail  Sales  Taxes 

Should  Await  Illinois  Experience  .  Apr.  16 

Sidney,  Marjorie 

Adaptation  of  Personnel  Work  to  Present  Day 

'  Problems  .  July  74 

Sisson,  Benjamin  F. 

Campaigning  Against  the  Sales  Tax  .  June  42 

Smith,  J.  Sherwood 

Merchandising  Fashions  .  Jan.  137 

Spaeth,  Frank 

The  March  Sales  Promotion  Calendar  .  Jan.  103 

Sales  Volume  and  Linage  Losses  During  the  Past 

Three  Years  .  May  50 

A  Brief  Review  of  Publicity  Expenses  .  Sept.  48 

How  Will  the  C9de  Affect  Retail  Advertising?  Nov.  43 

Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses  .  Nov.  63 

Speers,  Wallace  C. 

Does  Technocracy  Doom  Us?  .  Mar.  20 

Spooner,  John  A. 

Spend  the  Store’s  Money  As  If  It  Were  Your 

Own  .  May  68 

Stensgaard,  W.  L. 

The  Modern  Display  Setting  .  May  41 

The  Modern  Display  Setting  .  June  85 

Modern  Display  Settings  For  Fall  .  Aug.  /5 

Display  Settings  for  Fashions  .  July  58 

Display  Settings  That  Help  Sell  .  Sept.  81 

•  Display  Settings  for  Late  Fall  .  Oct.  73 

Settings  for  Housewares  .  Dec.  79 

Stevens,  Albert  E. 

Meeting  Present  Conditions  by  Doing  the  Obvious 

Things  Better  .  Mar.  60 

Stevens,  C.  L. 

The  Application  of  Incentive  Wage  Plans  to 

Retailing  .  July  67 

Straus,  Percy  S. 

New  Merchandising  Problems  and  Their  Relation 

to  Fall  Business  .  Aug.  31 

Price  Fixing  Economically  Unsound  .  Sept.  17 

Straus,  William 

Why  Chase  Rainbows?  .  Jan.  131 

Cost  Statistics  Vital  by  Code  Mandate  .  Dec.  77 

Strouss,  C.  J. 

The  Present  ’financial  Aspect  of  Regular  Thirty 

Day  Charge  Accounts  .  July  47 

Sweitzer,  Channing  E. 

Another  Milestone  .  Jan.  IS 

The  Federal  Budget  and  Taxes  .  Jan.  17 

The  Farm  Parity  Plan  .  .  Jan.  19 

Compound  Selling  Contrary  to  Postal  Regulations  Jan.  20 

Don’t  Start  This  .  Jan.  20 

Problems  of  1933  .  Jan.  21 

Cooperation  —  Courage  —  Confidence  .  Jan.  22 

The  Progress  and  Promise  of  Quality  . . .' .  Jan.  92 

Lew  Hahn  .  Feb.  9 

Your  Officers  and  Directors  .  Feb.  9 

'Actions  Speak  Louder  Than  Words  .  Feb.  9 

Watch  These  Efforts  .  Feb.  10 

Important^Treasury.  Decision  Affecting  Tax  on 
Fur  Trimmed  Garments  .  .  Feb.  11 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Problems  of 

Distribution  .  Feb.  12 

Convention  Condemns  Competition  of  Prison 

Labor  . .  Feb.  12 

What  About  Fixed  Assets?  .  h'eh.  12 

No  More  Lame  Ducks  .  Feb.  13 

The  Convention  Is  Over — But  Its  Effects  Live  On  Feb.  13 

A  Job  Well  Done  Feb.  14 

Your  Association  is  Meeting  the  Eme-gency  Mar.  8 

A  New  York  Sales  Tax  .  Mar.  8 

The  Demand  for  Sales  Taxes  Grows .  Mar.  10 

Pennsylvania  Sales  Tax  Terminates  .  Mar.  10 
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Month  Page 

Mississippi  Tax  No  Criterion  for  Other  States  Mar.  11 


A  Potential  Saving  of  $1,000,000  Annually  .  Mar.  11 

Send  In  Your  Figures  .  Mar.  11 

Preparing  for  Another  Year  of  Service  .  Mar.  11 

Farm  Relief  Legislation  . Apr.  7 

Economy  by  Executive  Action  .  Apr.  8 

An  Old  Bill  in  a  New  Garb  .  Apr.  9 

Three  Tubes  Today — Three  Months  to  Pay  ....  Apr.  11 

State  Sales  Taxes  Still  Threaten  .  Apr.  11 

The  Tily  Plan  of  Reciprocal  Insurance  for  Bank 

Deposits  .  Apr.  13 

The  Thirty  Hour  Week  .  Apr.  13 

A  Call  for  Information  .  Apr.  14 

The  Evils  of  Demonstrators  .  Apr.  14 

Progress  in  Group  Action  .  Apr.  14 

Truth  in  Fabric  Legislation  .  Apr.  15 

Ambassador  Straus  .  Apr.  IS 

Mid-Year  Conference,  Chicago  .  May  4 

We  Have  GOT  To  Do  It  .  .  May  S 

The  Administration’s  Inflation  Plan  .  May  5 

Important — The  Farm  Bill  and  the  Retailer  ...  May  6 
Highlights  of  the  New  York  State  License  Tax  May  7 
A  Federal  Balance  Sheet  of  Capital  Liabilities 

and  Assets  . .  May  7 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Enforcing  Rules  on 

Silk  Weighting  . .  May  9 

Your  Association’s  Recommendations  Regarding 

Silk  Weighting  .  May  10 

Adjusting  Postal  Rates  .  May  11 

The  Appalachian  Coal  Decision  .  May  11 

News  and  Views  of  Fashion  .  May  11 

To  Promote  Better  Promotions  .  May  11 

Electrical  Appliances  Offer  Unlimited  Oppor¬ 
tunities  .  May  12 

The  Need  For  Greater  Style  Consciousness  in 

Men’s  Wear  .  May  12 

National  Council  On  Trade  Relations  .  May  13 

The  Industrial  Recovery  Bill  Heralds  a  New 

Economic  Era  .  June  7 

We  Urged  a  Single,  But  Most  Important  Amend¬ 
ment  in  Your  Behalf  .  June  7 

Your  Association  Appoints  a  Nation-Wide  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Prepare  Its  Code  .  June  3 

The  Bill  Itself  .  June  8 

A  Word  of  Background  .  June  8 

Purpose  . .  June  9 

Coordinator — Not  Dictator  .  June  9 

Codes  and  Voluntary  Agreements  .  June  9 

Labor  .  June  10 

The  Bill  in  Its  Relation  to  Our  Anti-Trust  Laws  June  10 

Price  Fixing  .  June  11 

Interstate  and  Intrastate  Commerce  .  June  11 

Licensing  Powers  .  June  11 

Imports  .  June  11 

.  The  Question  of  Constitutionality  .  June  11 

The  Responsibility  of  Trade  Associations  .  June  11 

Your  Code  in  the  Making  .  July  7 

Manufacturers’  Codes  and  the  Retailer  July  3 

Unwarranted  Price  Rises .  July  8 

A  Word  of  Warning  .  July  9 

The  Tax  Provisions  of  the  Recovery  Act  July  9 

“  Important — Tax  Regulations  on  Floor  Stocks 

Available  .  July  10 

Merchandise  In  Transit  .  July  11 

Inventory  Records  .  July  11 

Two  Cent  Local  Postage  .  July  11 

The  Consumer  Acts  to  Reduce  Merchandise  Re¬ 
turns  .  July  12 

Plan  Now  to  be  Present  .  July  12 

Fashion  Show  Thursday  Afternoon  and  Evening  July  13 

The  Retail  Code  .  Aug.  9 

Codes  and  Prices  .  Aug.  10 

The  Floor  Tax  on  Cotton  .  Aug.  11 

The  National  Retail  Credit  Association — Anti- 

Trust  Suit  .  Aug.  12 

Thanksgiving — 1933  .  Aug.-  13 

Retail  Code  Before  N.  R.  A .  Sept.  5 

Manufacturers’  Codes  .  Sept.  6 

Resist  Unjustified  Price  Increases  .  Sept.  7 

We  Must  Have  Facts  .  Sept.  8 

NRA  to  Launch  Nation-Wide  “Buy  Now”  Cam¬ 
paign  .  Sept.  9 

Government  Authorizes  Monthly  Payment  of  Cot¬ 
ton  Tax  .  Sept.  9 

'The  Retailer  Has  a  Three-Fold  Responsibility  . .  Sept.  10 


Month  Page 


Act  Promptly — Thanksgiving  Day  Will  Soon  Be 

Here  .  Sept.  10 

For  Safety’s  Sake — Investigate!  .  Sept.  11 

Surcharges  and  the  Cotton  Processing  (Or  Floor) 

Tax  Should  Not  Be  Billed  Separately  on  Orders 

Placed  After  August  1st  .  Sept.  11 

A  Job  Well  Done  .  Oct.  7 

The  Retailers’  Protective  Committee  .  Oct.  8 

Samuel  W.  Reyburn  Presents  Brief  on  Cash  Dis¬ 
count  Rates  .  Oct.  10 

Unjustified  Surcharge  Claims  Abating  .  Oct  10 

Oppose  Attempts  of  Manufacturers  to  Anticipate 
Changes  in  Trade  Practices  Prior  to  Approval 

of  Codes  .  Oct.  10 

Selling  Confidence  .  Oct.  11 

N.  R.  A.  Takes  Stock  .  Oct.  12 

Changing  the  Date  of  Thanksgiving  . .  Oct.  12 

Manufacturers  Asked  to  Help  Retailers  Determine 

Cotton  Content  .  Oct.  12 

Your  National  Association  Must  Assume  New  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  .  Oct.  13 

The  Law  of  Retailing  _ _ _  Nov.  7 

The  Retail  Trade  Authority  . . .  Nov.  8 

Lew  Hahn  and  D.  F.  Kelly  Elected  .  Nov.  8 

The  Activities  of  Your  Code  Department  .  Nov.  9 

The  N.  R.  A.  and  Your  National  Association  . .  Nov.  10 

Can  Your  Salespeople  Justify  Increased  Prices?  Nov.  10 
Competition  and  Profiteering  Do  Not  Go  Together  Nov.  11 
Executive  Order  Bans  Merit  Clauses  in  Codes  ...  Nov.  12 

Buy  N.  R.  A.  Products  .  Nov.  12 

Selling  Appeal  Must  Be  Built  on  Consumer  Con¬ 
fidence  .  Nov.  12 

The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Convention — ^January 

1.5th-19th  inclusive  .  Nov.  13 

Your  Representatives  in  the  National  Retail  Trade 

Council  .  Nov.  14 

The  Retail  Code  .  Dec.  5 

Local  Retail  Trade  Councils  .  Dec.  5 

Speeding  Up  .  Dec.  6 

Public  Hearing  on  Profiteering  .  Dec.  6 

The  Tugwell  Bill  .  Dec.  7 

Anti-Trust  Laws  Still  in  Effect  .  Dec.  9 

Alfred  B.  Koch  .  Dec.  10 

The  Retailer  Plays  His  Part  in  National  Recovery  Dec.  10 

An  Important  Feature  of  the  Convention  .  Dec.  10 

Watch  State  Sales  Tax  Legislation  .  Dec.  11 

The  Advertising  of  Wool  and  Part  Wool  Blankets  Dec.  11 

Holiday  Greetings  .  Dec.  12 

Swinney,  John  B. 

The  Retail  Code  and  What  It  Means  .  Nov.  41 

T 

Taylor,  Naomi 

An  Interview  on  Salesmanship  .  Sept.  88 

Tead,  Ordway 

Leadership  for  Morale  Building  .  Feb.  65 

Tily,  Herbert  J. 

A  Proposed  Reciprocal  Insurance  Plan  for  the 

Guaranteeing  of  Bank  Deposits  .  Mar.  16 

1933 — Antithesis  of  Another  Crucial  Year,  1918  Aug.  27 
Twomey,  H.  F. 

What  Can  Sales  Promotion  Do  to  Help  Business 

in  1933?  .  Feb.  56 

New  Advertising  Problems — ^Their  Relation  to 

Fall  Operations  .  Aug.  49 

The  Retailer’s  Part  in  Selling  Confidence  to  the 
Consumer  .  Oct.  31 

V 

Vincent,  Karen 

Why  Not  a  Business  Women’s  Shop?  .  Dec.  91 

w 

Walker,  Mabel  L. 

The  General  Sales  Tax  Movement  .  Apr.  18 

Wasserman,  Richard 

Developing  Simplified  Wrapping  and  Packing 

Operations  .  Oct.  85 

Watson,  John  C. 

New  York  State  Sales  Tax  Brief  .  Apr.  23 

Wendel,  H.  F. 

West  Has  Happier  Outlook  .  Jan.  87 

White,  A.  T. 

,  A  New  Era  in  Merchandising  Requires  New 

Methods  of  Packing  .  Mar.  32 
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Month  Page 


Youd,  H.  R. 

What  We  Have  Done  in  1932  to  Reduce  Trans¬ 
portation  Costs,  Receiving  and  Marking  Expense 
Young,  Harold  R. 

Way  Not  Paved  For  Monopolistic  Price-Fixing 


Book  Reviews 

How  to  Develop  Your  Personality  . 

Merchandising  Electrical  Appliances  . 

Can  Business  Govern  Itself?  . . 

Business  and  Personal  Failure  and  Readjustment 

in  Chicago  . 

Labor  Relations  Under  the  Recovery  Act  . 

Department  Leasing  in  Department  Stores  . . . 

Codes 

The  Fair  Practice  Code — B.  H.  Namm . . . 

Resolution  Concerning  the  National  Industrial 

Recovery  Bill  . 

Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  Retailers  . 

Interpretations  of  Certain  Measures  of  the  Code 

The  Recovery  Act — B.  H.  Namm . 

Trade  Practice  Provisions  Advocated  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Hearing — B.  H.  Namm 
Unfair  Competition  Analyzed  at  Retail  Code 

Hearing — Philip  LeBoutillier  . 

No  Price  Fixing  in  Retail  Code — Judge  Samuel 

1.  Rosenman  . 

Price-Fixing  Economically  Unsound  Macy’s 

Declares — Percy  S.  Straus . 

The  Plan  of  Relating  Working  Hours  to  Store 
Hours — Edgar  J.  Kaufmann 
The  Association’s  Position  with  Regard  to 
Manufacturers’  Codes  of  Fair  Competition — 

George  L.  Plant  . 

Ten  Questions  Answered  Concerning  the  Loss- 
Limitation  Provision  of  the  Retail  Code .  . 

Development  and  Economic  Justification  of  the 
Cash  Discount  in  American  Trade  Practice — 

Samuel  W.  Reyburn  . •. . 

The  Association’s  Activities  on  Manufacturers’ 
Codes  Affecting  Retailing — George  L.  Plant 
The  Consumer  and  the  N.  R.  A. — B.  H.  Namm 
Text  of  President  Roosevelt’s  Executive  Order 
Text  of  General  Johnson’s  Order 
Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Retail  Trade 
Self-Government  Under  the  Retail  Code 
Thirty-Nine  More  Manufacturers’  Codes  Op¬ 
posed  by  the  Association  . 

Codes  Opposed  by  the  Association  During 

October  . . 

Retailers’  Reasons  for  Eliminating  from  Manu¬ 
facturers  Codes  of  Fair  Competition  Certain 
Provisions  Changing  Established  Trade  Prac¬ 
tices  . 

The  Retail  Code  and  What  It  Means — John 

B.  Swinney  . 

Organization  and  Operation  of  Local  Retail 

Trade  Councils  . 

Revised  Interpretations  of  Wage  and  Hour 
Provisions  in  the  Retail  Code 
Code  Hearings  Reach  November  Peak 
A  Summary  of  the  Provisions  which  Affect 
Retailers  in  the  Manufacturers’  Approved 

Codes — T.  L.  Blanke  . Nov 

Fair  Practice  Provisions  of  the  Retail  Code — 

B.  H.  Namm  . . . 

A  Guide  to  “Accuracy”  in  Advertising 
Also  see  Editorials  by  Channing  E.  Sweitcer 
in  Author’s  Index 

Controllers’  Congress 
Flash  Report  on  1933  Retail  Dry  Goods  and 
Department  Store  Business — H.  I.  Kleinhaus 


July 

72 

Apr. 

44 

Feb. 

68 

May 

30 
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Apr. 

91 

Sept. 

104 

Sept. 
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Sept. 
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Dec. 
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13 

Aug. 
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Sept. 

12 

Sept. 

14 

Sept. 
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Sept. 
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Sept. 

23 

Sept. 

35 
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15 

Oct. 
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29 
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Nov. 

16 

Nov. 
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Nov. 
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Nov. 
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Nov. 
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Nov. 

29 

Nov. 

41 

Dec. 

14 

Dec. 

17 
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Dec. 

40 

Dec. 

37 

Jan. 

64 

Month  Page 

The  Floor  Tax  on  Cotton  .  Aug.  55 

Young,  R.  S. 

The  Future  of  Guaranteed  Merchandise  .  Mar.  63 


Zbar,  1. 

What  We  Have  Done  in  1932  to  Reduce  Trans¬ 
portation  Costs,  Receiving  and  Marking  Expense 
Ziminsky,  Victor  D. 

Activities  of  the  Merchandising  Division  During 
1933  . 


What  Changes  Did  1932  Bring  in  Departmental 

and  Operating  Results?  . 

Analyzing  Accounts  Receivable  on  the  Basis 

of  Age  of  Accounts  . 

Revaluation  of  Fixed  Assets  and  the  Effect  on 

Operating  Costs — E.  H.  Scull  . 

What  the  Proposed  Bankruptcy  Reform  Legis¬ 
lation  Means  to  the  Retailer — Edgar  I.  Amthor 
A  Basic  Wage  Plan  for  Selling  Employees  of 

Department  Stores — J.  J.  Doran  . 

Cash  and  Carry — David  R.  Kasanof  . 

The  Sad  Fate  of  Fixed  Assets — Paul- Joseph 

Esquerre  . 

Ernest  Katz  Award  . 

Management  by  Control — Where  Is  It? — H.  1. 

Kleinhaus  . 

The  Effect  of  the  High  Ratio  of  Fixed  Charges 
in  1932  on  Departmental  Results — H.  1.  Klein¬ 
haus  . 

Tax  Provisions  in  the  Recovery  Act — Dr. 

Joseph  J.  Klein  . 

The  Present  Financial  Aspect  of  Regular 
Thirty  Day  Charge  Accounts — C.  J.  Strouss 
Adjusting  Merchandising  Plans  and  Expense 
Budgets  to  Increased  Business  Activitv 
Monthly  Trend  of  Sales— 1930,  1931,  1932  .  . 

Influence  of  Textile  Code  on  Retail  Sales  In¬ 
dicated  by  Preliminary  Findings  of  Survey 
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The  Capital  Stock  and  Excess  Profit  Taxes 
Provided  for  in  the  Recovery  Act — H.  1. 

Kleinhaus  . 
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Alone  With  Calvin  Coolidge — Lew  Hahn  .  .  Jan.  31 

Association  Membership  World  Wide  .  Jan.  32 

A  Tribute  to  the  Late  Maurice  Wrigley  .  June  5 

Bronze  Portrait  Presented  to  P.  A.  O  Connell  Oct.  65 

Insurance 

Insurance  Against  Loss  Through  Acts  of  Dis¬ 
honesty — A.  P.  Lange  .  Jan.  69 

A  New  Deal  in  Transit  Insurance — John  G. 

Clark  .  Feb.  73 

A  Proposed  Reciprocal  Insurance  Plan  for  the 
Guaranteeing  of  Bank  Deposits — Herbert  J. 

Tily  .  Mar.  16 

Unemployment  Insurance — Anne  Fineman  Mar.  32 

The  Amount  of  Fire  Insurance  On  Your  Mer¬ 
chandise  Stocks  May  Need  to  Be  Increased — 

H.  1.  Kleinhaus  .  July  76 

Development  of  Mercantile  Use  and  Occupancy 
Insurance  Forms,  The — W.  J.  Montgomery  Dec.  53 

Merchandising  Division 

Merchandise  and  Promotion  of  Fashions — 

W.  M.  Holmes  .  Jan.  97 

Consulting  the  Salesforce  Concerning  Consumer 

Trends— A.  G.  Jarvis  .  Jan.  90 

Imaginative  Selling  of  Cotton  Fabrics  Brings 

Profits  .  Jan.  100 

A  Few  Comments  From  a  Retailer  Who  Turned 

Wholesaler — R.  C.  Kramer  .  Feb.  30 

Activities  of  the  Merchandising  Division — 

Victor  D.  Ziminsky  .  Feb.  43 

The  New  Merchandising  Problems  and  Their 

Relations  to  Retailing — R.  G.  Roth  .  Feb.  44 

New  Ideas  in  Accessories  for  Spring — Helen 

Cornelius  .  Feb.  49 

Planning  Promotions  and  Budgets  Under 
Present  Market  Conditions — ^Jay  D.  Runkle  Mar.  51 
Increased  Volume  Through  the  Development  of 

Customer  Good  Taste — A.  G.  Jarvis  .  Mar.  53 

The  Selling  of  Accessories — T.  W.  McLeod  Mar.  56 
Style  Trends  for  Spring  in  Drapery  and  Up¬ 
holstery  Fabrics  . .  Mar.  58 

Meeting  Present  Conditions  by  Doing  the 
Obvious  Things  Better — Albert  E.  Stevens  Mar.  60 

The  Future  of  Guaranteed  Merchandise — R.  S. 

Young  .  Mar.  63 

Activities  of  the  Merchandising  Division  Apr.  39 

Quality  Competition  in  Men’s  and  Boy’s  Wear 

— Paul  H.  Nystrom  .  Apr.  40 

How  Can  We  Make  Men  Style  Conscious? — 

Leo  WolfT  . . .  Apr.  44 

Neckwear  and  Millinery — Abigail  A.  Johnson  Apr.  46 

Easter  Fashions  for  North  and  South  Apr.  47 

Successful  Promotions — Joseph  E.  Hanson  . . .  Apr.  48 

Cottons  in  the  Ascendent  .  Apr.  aO 

Merchandising  Men’s  and  Boys’  Furnishings — 

Joseph  S.  Hudson  .  Apr.  52 

Hitching  Your  Dress  Department  to  the  “Stars”  Apr.  53 

Making  Boys  Style  Conscious — Marcia  Connor  Apr.  62 

Analyzing  Your  Customers — K.  V.  Nelson  .  Apr.  83 

I  The  Question  Box  .  Apr.  84 

I  Summer — A  New  Clothing  Season  May  28 

i  Spend  the  Store’s  Money  As  if  It  Were  Your 

Own — John  A.  Spooner  .  May  68 

What’s  Wrong  With  Our  Hosiery  Depart¬ 
ments? — Alexander  Propper  .  May  69 

Planning  for  a  Profitable  Year  in  Housewares 

—A.  1.  Denburg  .  May  73 

•  Light  on  the  Lamp  Situation — Mildred  Fuller  May  75 

I  Increasing  the  Average  Sale  of  Summer  Home 

^  Furnishings — K.  V.  Nelson  .  May  77 

^  Ideas  That  Are  Producing  Profits  .  June  101 

'  Model  Rooms  Aid  in  Merchandising  Nursery 

Furniture  and  Equipment  .  June  102 

A  Profitable  Towel  and  Sheet  Shop  .  June  103 

Report  on  Sale  of  Motor  Oil  in  Department 

Stores  . .  June  104 

Widespread  Acceptance  of  Men’s  Summer  Wear 

— T.  L.  Blanke  .  .  June  105 

Fall  Buying  For  Ready-to-Wear  Departments 

— Edmund  F.  O’Connell  .  July  38 

Trading  Up  on  Costume  Jewelry — Victor  D. 

Ziminsky  .  July  41 

An  Advertising  Executive  Looks  at  Merchan¬ 
dising — Halcyon  Goff  Comrey  .  July  42 
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What  Has  Happened  to  Retailing  ?  —  Lew 

Hahn  .  Feb.  17 

The  Only  Merchant  Who  Has  a  Chance  in 

1933— Amos  Parrish  .  Feb.  20 

The  Cost  of  Government  and  Taxation — O.  Max 

Gardner  .  Feb.  21 

Department  Store  Operating  Problems — Mal¬ 
colm  P.  McNair  .  Feb.  25 

Harvard  Bureau  to  Study  1932  Results  .  Feb.  28 
The  Outlook  for  Spring  1933 — C.  F.  Hug'nes  Feb.  52 
Does  Technocracy  Doom  Us? — Wallace  C. 

Speers  .  Mar.  20 

Cooperation  Essential  In  Solving  Retailing 

Problems — P.  A.  O’Connell  .  Mar.  23 

We  Need  the  Strength  of  Undivided  Councils 

— Lew  Hahn  .  Apr.  33 

A  New  Era  in  American  Business — P.  A. 

O’Connell  . . .  Apr.  35 

Way  not  Paved  for  Monopolistic  Price-Fixing 

Agreements — Harold  R.  Young  . .  May  30 

Margins  and  Expenses  of  Variety  Chains  .  May  55 

Today’s  Problems — Lew  Hahn  .  June  16 

The  Present  Economic  Crisis — David  Lawrence  June  19 
1932  Department  Store  Expenses  Rise  to  New 

Peak — Malcolm  P.  McNair  .  June  30 

Changes  in  Consumer  Purchasing  Power — Ken¬ 
neth  Collins  .  June  43 

Which  Shall  It  Be — Control  of  Business  by 
Business  or  by  Law? — B.  H.  Namm  ....  June  44 

Inflation — How  Will  It  Affect  Retailing? — Saul 

Cohn  .  June  46 

Recovery  Forum  Reveals  Retailers’  Problems  Aug.  25 

1933 — Antithesis  of  Another  Crucial  Year,  1918 

— Herbert  J.  Tily  .  Aug.  27 

What  Changes  in  Consumer  Demand  Will  the 
Recovery  Program  Bring  About? — Paul  H. 

Nystrom  .  Aug.  29 

New  Merchandising  Problems  and  Their  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Fall  Business — Percy  S.  Straus  Aug.  31 

The  Significance  of  Increased  Prices  Wholesale 

and  Retail — H.  1.  Kleinhaus  .  Scit.  29 

Progress  of  the  N.  R.  A.  What  It  Means  to  the 
Retailer — P.  A.  O’Connell  .  Nov.  33 

Electrical  Merchandising 

Department  Store  Market  Opportunities  in  Elec¬ 
trical  Appliances — Kenneth  Dameron  Feb.  7( 

Utility-Department  Store  Relationships — W.  R. 

Putman  .  Mar.  4< 

A  Report  of  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 

Committee — D.  F.  Kelly  .  Mar.  4i 

Manufacturers  Forecast  Trends  in  Electrical 

Distribution — Kenneth  Damerson  .  Mar.  5( 

Electrical  Household  Appliances — Kenneth 

Dameron  .  Apr.  51 

Electrical  Merchandising  Activities  of  Individual 

Stores — Kenneth  Dameron  .  May  6; 

The  Market  for  Air  Conditioning  Equipment — 

T.  L.  Blanke  .  .  May  7 

The  Merchandising  of  Electrical  Lighting  Fix¬ 
tures  .  June  19 

McCreery's  New  Electrical  Appliance  Division  July  4 

Quality  and  Service — Kenneth  Dameron  July  6 

Selling  Electrical  Merchandise  .  Nov.  8 

Fashions 

It’s  Time  to  Consider  Many  Things  That  Will 
Cause  the  Purse  Strings  to  Loosen — Katherine 

Casey  .  Jan.  4 

Fashion  Show  Acknowledgments  .  Jan.  4 

Fashion  Committee  . .  .  Jan.  4 

A  Resume  of  Fashion  Trends  for  Spring — 

Katherine  Casey  .  Jan.  4 

Accessories  for  Spring  .  Jan.  5 

News  and  Views  of  Fashion  .  May  2 

“  “  “  “  “  June  23 

“  “  “  “  “  July  21 

“  "  “  “  “  Aug.  32 

“  “  “  “  “  Sept.  91 
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Fall  Fashion  Conference  .  July  19 

Fashion  Committee  .  July  37 

Fashion  Show  Exhibitors  .  Aug.  47 

News  and  Views  of  Fashion  .  Dec.  63 
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A  Successful  Birthday  Sale  . .  July  43 

An  Analysis  of  Pattern  Contracts  .  July  61 

Great  Latent  Replacement  Need  Offers  Rich 
Opportunities  for  Home  Furnishings  Depart¬ 
ment — F.  W.  Aldred  .  .  Aug.  54 

A  Constructive  Viewpoint  Urged  in  Carrying 
Out  the  Provisions  of  the  Recovery  Act  . .  Aug.  56 

Maintaining  Quality  As  Prices  Rise  .  ' .  Aug.  57 

At  What  Price  Lines  Will  Consumers  Continue 

to  Buy?  .  Aug.  59 

Apparel  Merchandising  Under  the  New  Condi¬ 
tions  .  Aug.  61 

Prospects  For  Fall  in  Downstairs  Stores  Aug.  62 

The  Effects  of  the  Code  Under  Merchandising 

Practices  . .  Aug.  63 

A  Retailer’s  Angle  on  the  New  Deal — C.  B. 

Dulcan,  Sr .  Sept.  42 

You  May  Label  Your  Clothing  Stocks  .  Sept.  44 

Male  Garb  Goes  Soft  and  Woolly  For  Fall  Sept.  85 

An  Analysis  of  Hosiery  Departments  in  Small 

Stores  . .  Sept.  86 

A  Highly  Efficient  Merchandising  Organization 

Key  to  a  Store’s  Success — Sidney  R.  Baer  .  .  Sept.  87 

Fur  Tags  an  Aid  to  Selling  .  Sept.  97 

Modernized  Fixtures  Increase  Sales  .  Sept.  98 

Trends  in  Furniture  and  Clothing  Fabrics  Re¬ 
flected  in  Coarse  Fall  Draperies  .  Sept.  100 

Labeling  Women’s  Coats  and  Suits .  Sept.  102 

Department  Store  Opportunities  after  Repeal — 

A.  Propper .  Oct.  47 

Educating  the  Public  to  the  Possibilities  of 

Modern  Design  .  Oct.  79 

Toys  and  Playthings  as  Educational  Necessities 

—Ruth  Millard  .  .  Oct.  83 

Interest  High  in  Peddler  Decision  .  Oct.  84 

Interpretations  of  the  Merchandising  Clauses  of 

the  Retail  Code  . .  Nov.  46 

Interpretations  Which  Have  Been  Issued  .  Nov.  48 
A  Summary  of  the  Provisions  Which  Affect 
Retailers  in  the  Approved  Manufacturers’ 

Codes — T.  L.  Blanke  .  Nov.  49,  Dec.  23 

Yes,  Mr.  Piece  Goods  Man,  There  Is  a  Santa 

Claus! — Margaret  Rivers  .  Nov.  77 

Handbag  Styles  Go  Hand  in  Hand  with 

Women’s  Fashions  .  Nov.  78 

Domestically  Speaking  .  Nov.  80 

Fewer  Markdowns,  Better  Sales,  with  Balanced 

Stocks  .  Nov.  81 

Color  Coordination  Committee  Chooses  Dress 

Coat  Colors  for  Early  Spring  .  Dec.  60 

Survey  of  the  Trend  in  Home  Sewing  Dec.  61 

The  Value  of  Art  to  Merchants — Frederick 

W.  Aldred  . .  Dec.  69 

Effective  Merchandising  of  Home  Furnishings 

— K.  V.  Nelson  .  Dec.  85 

Why  Not  a  Business  Women’s  Shop?  — 

Karen  Vincent  .  Dec.  91 


Personnel  Problems  and  Practices 


Service  Shopping  in  the  Light  of  Today — Helen 

R.  Norton  .  Jan.  95 

Personnel  Group  Plans — Bess  Bloodworth  .  Feb.  62 
The  Psychology  of  Selling  the  Real  Basis  for 
Distribution  of  Quality  Merchandise — Betsy 
Arnold  Campbell  .  Feb.  63 

Leadership  for  Morale  Building — Ordway  Tead  Feb.  65 
The  Training  and  Development  of  Buyers — 

Emily  Mills  Hopson  .  Mar.  40 

How  the  Training  Department  Works  with  the 
Merchandise  Manager — George  T.  Folster  Mar.  42 

How  the  Training  Department  Works  with  the 
Sales  Promotion  Manager  —  William  H. 

McLeod  . .  Mar.  41 

Sales  Promotion  and  Training — Otho  J.  Hicks  Apr.  54 

22  Questions  to  Apply  to  Present  Contem¬ 
plated  Plans  for  Paying  Salespeople — W.  H. 

Roper  .  Apr.  56 

Forthcoming  Studies  of  the  Personnel  Group 

— Helen  R.  Norton  .  May  58 

Buyers  as  Teachers — Bess  Bloodworth  .  May  59 

Executive  Rating — Isabella  Brandow  May  60 

Store  Hours  and  the  Five  Day  Week — Bess 

Bloodworth  .  June  51 

A  Fashion  Notebook  as  an  Aid  to  Better  Sell¬ 
ing — Georgia  F.  Wittich  .  July  72 
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Adaptation  of  Personnel  Work  to  Present  Day 

Problems — Marjorie  Sidney  .  July  74 

Ready-Made  Responses  for  Salespeople — Agnes 

S.  Cronin  .  Aug.  68 

What’s  Ahead  for  the  Personnel  Division? — 

Bess  Bloodworth  .  Sept.  28 

An  Interview  on  Salesmanship — Naomi  Taylor  Sept.  88 
Operating  Experiences  Under  the  N.  R.  A.  .  Oct.  41 
Training  the  Christmas  Extras — Helen  R. 

Norton  .  Oct.  61 

Operating  Experiences  Under  the  N.  R.  A.  . .  Nov.  58 
What  Shall  Salespeople  Be  Taught  About  Their 

Merchandise? — Sherred  W.  Adams  .  Nov.  66 

Can  Your  Salespeople  Justify  Increased  Prices?  Dec.  44 
How  They  Do  It  in  London — Jean  Mackay  Dec.  47 

Training  Salespeople  Under  the  N.R.A. — David 
R.  Craig  .  Dec.  50 

Quality  Movement 

The  Essence  of  Quality — P.  A.  O’Connell  .  Jan.  81 

Women  Want  Quality  First  and  Last — Mrs. 

Grace  Morrison  Poole  . .  Jan.  82 

Keep  America  on  the  Quality  Standard — Walter 

B.  Pitkin  . .  Jan.  83 

Quality  versus  Quantity  Standards — Lew  Hahn  Jan.  85 
North,  East,  South,  West — All  for  Quality  . .  Jan.  87 

Put  Quality  in  Your  Store  Displays — Zenn 

Kaufman  .  Jan.  88 

Manufacturers  Enlist  in  the  “Q”  Campaign  for 

Quality  .  Jan.  90 

The  Progress  and  Promise  of  Quality — Chan- 

ning  E.  Sweitzer .  Jan.  92 

The  Consumer’s  Interest  in  Quality  Merchandise 

— ^Julia  K.  Jaffray  .  Jan.  101 

The  National  Quality  Movement  and  Business 

Recovery — P.  A.  O’Connell  .  .  Feb.  23 

Let’s  Look  the  Problem  in  the  Face — Sidney 

Blumenthal  .  Mar.  22 

The  Quality  Merchandise  Era — Charles  Edison  May  27 

Keeping  on  the  Quality  Standard — P.  A. 

O’Connell  .  Dec.  51 

Retail  Delivery 

The  Retail  Delivery  Survey — Ralph  S.  Charles  Jan.  72 

New  Standards  of  Delivery  Service — Fred  C. 

Schatz  .  Feb.  86 

Motor  Truck  Legislation — Pike  Johnson  Mar.  31 

Productive  Warehousing  and  Delivery  Methods 

— John  H.  Moorehead  .  Apr.  63 

Restriction  of  Free  Delivery  Service — Fred  C. 

Schatz  .  June  49 

Developing  Simplified  Wrapping  and  Packing 
Operations  .  Oct.  85 

Sales  Promotion  and  Display 

Washington  Retailers  Adopt  Advertising  Stand¬ 
ards  for  Men’s  Wear  .  Jan.  63 

The  March  Sales  Promotion  Calendar — Frank 

Spaeth  .  Jan.  103 

Expressionism — Jack  T.  Chord  .  Jan.  107 

Coordinating  Promotion  Facilities  —  Maurice 

Hyde  .  Jan.  109 

Selling  Through  Effective  Displays — Sidney 

Ring .  Feb.  47 

What  Can  Sales  Promotion  Do  to  Help  Business 
in  1933 — A  Merchandise  Manager’s  Viewpoint 

— Walter  Hoving  .  Feb.  54 

What  Can  Sales  Promotion  Do  to  Help  Business 
in  1933 — A  Sales  Promotion  Manager’s  View¬ 
point — H.  F.  Twomey  .  Feb.  .56 

What  Should  the  Merchandise  Manager  and 
Buyer  Know  About  Advertising  —  Sidney 

Lightstone  .  Feb.  57 

What  the  Sales  Promotion  Manager  Should 
Know  About  Merchandising — ^James  Goold  Feb.  59 

Belief  in  Advertising  and  'Today’s  Successful 
Appeals — George  Burton  Hotchkiss  Mar.  65 

How  Can  Less  Space  Be  Used  More  Wisely? 

— 1.  A.  Hirschmann  . .  Mar.  67 

What’s  Wrong  With  Retail  Advertising — Har¬ 
ford  Powel  .  Mar.  69 


Reducing  Advertisine  Waste — Barry  Z.  Golden  Apr.  67 
The  Importance  of  Fur  Remodeling  'This  Year  Apr.  69 
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The  How  and  the  Why  of  Fashion  Shows — 

Ethyl  Marshall  .  Apr.  68 

Eight  Ways  in  which  Newspapers  Are  Helping 

to  Stimulate  Buying  .  Apr.  71 

Follow-Through  on  Internal  Store  Promotion  Apr.  72 

Contract  Bridge — and  the  Department  Store — 

F.  Dudley  Courtenay .  Apr.  73 

Building  Business  with  Bridge — Edward  A. 

Moree  .  Apr.  74 

Promotional  Flashes  .  May  32 

The  Modern  Display  Setting — W.  L.  Stensgaard  May  41 

A  Buying  Power  Study  of  a  Community — 

R.  C.  Harris  .  May  45 

Ad-Windows — A  Neglected  Form  of  Window 

Display — Jack  T.  Chord  .  May  46 

Let’s  Check  Our  Badges — Paul  E.  Murphy  May  48 

Sales  Volume  and  Linage  Losses  During  the 
Past  Three  Years — Frank  W.  Spaeth  May  50 

The  Modern  Display  Setting — W.  L.  Stensgaard  June  85 

Ad-Windows — A  Sale  of  Vacation  Drugs  and 

Merchandise — ^Jack  T.  Chord  .  June  89 

Promotional  Flashes  .  June  91 

Is  Retailing  Becoming  a  Three  Ring  Circus? 

— ^James  Rotto  . .  June  94 

Promotional  Flashes  .  July  53 

Display  Settings  for  Fashions — W.  L.  Stens¬ 
gaard  .  July  58 

It’s  Time  to  Go  Back  to  School — Jack  T.  Chord  July  60 

New  Advertising  Problems — Their  Relation  to 

Fall  Operations — H.  F.  Twomey  .  Aug.  49 

A  New  Deal  for  Advertising — B.  H.  Namm  July  17 

Ad-Window  Fashions  from  Paris — Jack  T. 

Chord  .  Aug.  65 

Displaying  Decorative  Accessories  Effectively — 

Lucile  O’Naughlin  .  Aug.  66 

Modern  Display  Settings  for  Fall — W.  L. 

Stensgaard  .  Aug.  75 

Opinions  Concerning  Advertising  Problems  as 

Voiced  by  Forum  Delegates  .  Aug.  82 

The  Retailer’s  Participation  in  the  N.  R.  A. 

Buy  Now  Campaign  .  Sept.  32 

A  Brief  Review  of  Publicity  Expenses  .  Sept.  48 

Display  Settings  That  Help  Sell — W.  L.  Stens¬ 
gaard  .  Sept.  81 

Condemned  as  Unfair  Practice  .  Sept.  106 

The  Retailer’s  Part  in  Selling  Confidence  to  the 

Consumer — H.  F.  Twomey  .  Oct.  31 

Editorials  Aimed  to  Stimulate  Early  Gift  Shop¬ 
ping  .  Oct.  45 

Ad-Windows  Speak  for  Christmas  Displays — 

Jack  T.  Chord  .  Oct.  64 

Display  Settings  for  Late  Fall — W.  L.  Stens¬ 
gaard  .  Oct.  73 

Combining  Items  into  Gift  Units  Increases 
Holiday  Sales — Wm.  Scharinghausen  Oct.  80 

How  Will  the  Code  Affect  Retail  Advertising? 

— Frank  W.  Spaeth .  Nov.  43 

Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses — Frank  W. 

Spaeth  .  Nov.  63 

Ad-Windows  Present  Fashions  in  Housewares 

— Jack  T.  Chord  .  Nov.  75 

A  Guide  to  “Accuracy”  in  Advertising  Dec.  37 

Fair  Practice  Provisions  of  the  Retail  Code — 

B.  H.  Namm  .  Dec.  40 

Support  of  N.R.A.  Wins  Commendation  for 

Store  .  Dec.  43 

Visiting  London’s  “Retail” — Lois  Black  Hunter  Dec.  48 

“Ad- Windows”  Present  a  January  “Sale”  Dis 

nlay — Jack  T.  Chord  .  Dec.  72 

The  Correlation  of  Departmental  Sales  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Window  Space  Costs  with  Total 

Store  Figures  .  Dec.  73 

Settings  for  Housewares  Designed  with  Func¬ 
tional  Display  Units — W.  S.  Stensgaard  Dec.  79 


Sales  Tax 


A  State  Retail  Sales  Tax  That  Is  Actually  a 

State  Retail  Sales  Tax — George  V.  Sheridan  Jan.  67 

Is  the  Pennsylvania  Retailer’s  Latest  Sales  Tax 
Burden  Constitutional  ? — Martin  Keet  Jan.  75 

State  Sales  Taxes  Are  Being  Considered  Despite 
Pennsylvania’s  Unfortunate  Experience  — 

George  V.  Sheridan .  Mar.  17 

State  Legislatures  Considering  Retail  Sales 
Taxes  Should  Await  Illinois  Expe“ience — 

George  V.  Sheridan  Apr.  16 


Month  Page 

The  General  Sales  Tax  Movement — Mabel  L. 

Walker  .  Apr.  18 

New  York  State  Merchants  Fight  Proposed  Tax 
Legislation — Excerpts  from  Statements  by 
W.  H.  Bramley,  Gilbert  J.  C.  McCurdy, 

John  C.  Watson,  Michael  Schaap,  J.  E. 

Pridday  .  Apr.  21 

Brief  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co .  Apr.  26 

The  Sales  Tax  Situation  in  New  England — 

P.  A.  O’Connell  .  June  40 

Campaigning  Against  the  Sales  Tax — Benjamin 
F.  Sisson  .  June  42 


Also  see  Editorials  by  Channing  E.  Sweitzer 
in  Atithor’s  Index 


Smaller  Volume  Store 
A  New  Horizon  for  the  Smaller  Stores — Arthur 

H.  Brayton  .  Feb.  74 

Problems  in  Merchandising  Ready-to-Wear — 

Max  Guggenheimer  .  Feb.  75 

New  Standards  of  Promoting  the  Smaller  Store 

— Daniel  Eisenberg  .  Feb.  76 

Taking  the  Annual  Inventory  and  Providing  for 
the  Control  of  Slow  Moving  Merchandise — 

C.  A.  Allanson  .  Feb.  78 

Meeting  Big  City  and  Big  Store  Competition — 

John  R.  Boyle,  II  .  Feb.  80 

How  to  Control  Payroll  Expenses  in  the  Small 

er  Store — Charles  H.  Bear,  Jr .  Feb.  82 

Increasing  Quality  Selling — Sara  Castle  Feb.  84 

Problems  of  the  Smaller  Volume  Store  Mar.  71 

A  Compensation  Plan  for  the  Selling  Per¬ 
sonnel — M.  Guberman  .  Apr.  62 

A  Growing  Wallpaper  Department  .  May  79 

Employees’  Spring-Shopping  Night  .  May  79 

Collecting  Past  Due  Accounts  .  May  80 

Store  Management  Croup 
A  Method  for  the  Control  of  Sales  Performance 

in  Department  Stores — Herbert  Arkin  .  Jan.  78 

Local  Store  Managers  Groups  Formed  .  Jan.  93 

Reduction  of  Store  Expenses — Edward  N.  Allen  Feb.  38 

New  Resources  for  Man  Power — William  H. 

Bixby  .  Feb.  40 

Selling  Men’s  Wear — If  Ever — L.  W.  Libbey  Mar.  35 

Selling  by  Demonstration — ^J.  N.  McFee  .  Mar.  38 

Group  Meetings  Produce  Management  Econo¬ 
mies — George  L.  Plant  . . .  Apr.  65 

Keeping  Supply  Expense  Down — J.  P.  Moran  May  81 

The  Need  for  Merchant  Cooperation — Harry 

W.  Schacter  .  .  June  37 

The  Application  of  Incentive  Wage  Plans  to 

Retailing — C.  L.  Stevens .  .  July  67 

The  Store  Manager’s  Position  in  Present  Store 
Organization — Dr.  David  R.  Craig  July  69 

Adjusting  Store  Hours  Under  the  Recovery 

Act — Interpretations  of  Clauses .  Sept.  45 

Relating  to  Hours  and  Wages  in  the  Retail  Code  Nov.  35 

Revised  Interpretations  of  Wage  and  Hour 
Provisions  in  the  Retail  Code  .  Dec.  17 

Taxes,  Miscellaneous 

Fur  Tax  .  Feb.  85 

Toilet  Preparations  Tax  .  Mar.  16 

Orange  Juice  Tax  .  Apr.  78 

Computing  the  Fur  Tax  .  May  86 

Cotton  Floor  Tax  .  Aug.  23 

The  Floor  Tax  on  Cotton  .  Aug.  55 

Tax  on  Electrical  Energy  No  Longer  a  Con¬ 
sumption  Tax  .  Sept.  109 


Also  see  Editorials  by  Channing  E.  Sweitzer 
in  Author's  Index 

Traffic  Group 


Aggregating  Express  Shipments — Leonard  F. 

Mongeon  .  Feb.  61 

What  We  Have  Done  in  1932  to  Reduce 
Transportation  Costs,  Receiving  and  Marking 
Expense — 

I.  Zbar  .  Feb.  67 

H.  R.  Youd  .  Feb.  68 

W.  C.  McDermott  .  Feb.  69 

A  New  Era  in  Merchandising  Requires  New 

Methods  of  Packing — A.  T.  White  .  Mar.  32 

Traffic  Group  News — Leonard  F.  Mongeon  .  Apr.  57 

Traffic  Group  News — Leonard  F.  Mongeon  .  May  67 


23rd  Annual  Convention — January  15  to  19 


DISHONESTY  THElH 


DISHONESTY  NOW! 


stealing 

FHOM  CMUB.CH  COLLECTIONS 


STEALING  FILOM  THE  kETAIL  STOHE 


STEALING 

FILOM  THE  PANTR.Y 


WE  all  have  our  weaknesses.  We 
are  born  with  them,  grown  up  with 
them,  hide  them,  but  rarely  admit  them.  We  must 
look  the  part — our  appearances  ever  conceal  our 
innermost  thoughts  and  actions.  Such  is  man's 
make-up,  has  been  and  ever  will  be. 

And  so  it  is  with  your  salespeople.  They  hide 
their  weaknesses — weaknesses  that  yield  only  too 
readily  to  the  strong  temptation  ever  present  in  the 
handling  of  your  merchandise  and  money.  Loss  piled 
on  loss  is  the  inevitable  result. 


A  unique  power,  working  in  and  for  the  interests 
of  thousands  of  retail  stores  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  every  hour  in  every  day  of  16  long  years, 
has  succeeded  in  minimizing  and  preventing  dis¬ 
honesty.  It  has  succeeded  because  it  establishes 
the  effective  safeguard  against  human  weaknesses 
that  control  and  discipline  salespeople. 

That  power  is  Willmark — your  one  pillar  of 
safety. 

Write  today  for  more  detailed  information 


WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  Inc 


250  West  57th  Street 


in  thr  United  States 


Ivailahle  in 


nnoi«®f 


WE’RE  TAKING  A  DARE! 

Somebody  dared  us  to  prove  that  you  people  —  rayon  buyers  and  sellers, 
both  —  really  are  up>to«the>mfaiute  merchandisers.  Dared  us  to  prove  our 
contention  that  you’re  on  the  lookout  for  news  and  ideas! 

We  think  you  are.  We  think  you  want  to  read  the  things  you  should  read, 
for  instance.  We  publish  this  challenge  to  give  you  a  chance  to  show  that 

YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  SUBJECTS  LIKE  THESE: 


CLIP  THIS  COUPON 


sab* 


Crown  News  discusses  nearly  every  Rayon  question 

It’s  the  only  trade  periodical  devoted  solely  to  rayon.  It  is  fast-moving, 
easy-to-read,  informative,  illustrated.  Full  of  selling  facts,  display  and  pro> 
motional  ideas.  Without  a  subscription  drive  of  any  sort  it  reached  a  16,000 
circulation.  It  is  sent,  free,  to  buyers,  sales  training  directors,  merchandise 
managers  and  manufacturers,  who  want  to  know  what’s  what  in  rayon.  Also 
in  limited  quantities,  for  individual  instruction  of  salespeople.  Published 
by  The  Viscose  Co.,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


